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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


THE General Editor does not hold himself re- 
sponsible, except in the most general sense, for the 
statements, opinions, and interpretations contained in 
the several volumes of this Series. He believes that 
the value of the Introduction and the Commentary 
in each case is largely dependent on the Editor being 
free as to his treatment of the questions which arise, 
provided that that treatment is in harmony with the 
character and scope of the Series. He has therefore 
contented himself with offering criticisms, urging the 
consideration of alternative interpretations, and the 
like; and as a rule he has left the adoption of these 
suggestions to, the discretion of the Editor. 


The Greek Text adopted in this Series is that of 
Dr Westcott and Dr Hort. For permission to use this 
Text the thanks of the Syndics of the University 
Press and of the General Editor are due to Messrs 
Macmillan & Co. 


THE Lopes, 
QUEENS’ CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
27 October, 1904. 


EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


Tuis is substantially a new work, designed for the 
Greek Testament student as the previous volume 
from the same hand, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges (1891), was written for the student of 
the English Bible. The first four chapters of the 
Introduction, and the Appendix, bear indeed identical 
titles in each book; but their matter has been re- 
written and considerably extended. The Exposition is 
recast throughout. Literary illustration from English 
sources has been discarded, so that full attention might 
be given to the details of Greek construction and 
verbal usage. The train of thonght in the original 
text is tracked out as closely as possible—the analyses 
prefixed to the successive sections will, it is hoped, | 
be useful for this purpose; and the historical and 
local setting of the Epistles is brought to bear on their 
elucidation at all available points. In particular, the 
researches made of recent years into Jewish apocalyptic 
literature have thrown some fresh light on the ob- 
scurities of St Paul’s eschatology. 

Two Commentaries of first-rate importance have 
appeared during the last dozen years, of which the 
writer has made constant use: viz. the precious Notes 
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on the Epistles of St Paul bequeathed to us by the 
late Bishop Lightfoot, in which 123 out of 324 pages 
are devoted to 1 and 2 Thessalonians; and Bornemann’s | 
interpretation contained in the fifth and sixth editions 
of Meyers Kommentar, a work as able and judicious 
as it is laborious and complete. At the same time, 
one reverts with increasing satisfaction to the old 
interpreters; frequent quotations are here made from 
the Latin translators—Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Estius, 
Bengel, beside the ancient Versions—who in many 
instances are able to render the Greek with a brevity 
and nicety attainable in no other tongue. 


GEORGE G. FINDLAY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue Crty or THESSALONICA. 


_ Amonest the great cities of the ancient world in which the 
Apostle Paul lived and laboured, two still remain as places of 
capital importance—Rome and Thessalonica. The latter has 
maintained its identity as a provincial metropolis and an em- 
porium of Mediterranean traffic, with singularly little change, 
for above two thousand years. Along with its capital, the 
province of Macedonia to this day retains the name and the 
geographical limits under which St Paul knew it sixty genera- 
tions ago. At the present moment (May, 1903) “Salonika” (or 
Saloniki, Sadovixn in vulgar Greek, Turkish Selanik) supplies a 
conspicuous heading in our newspapers, being the focus of the 
renewed struggle between the Cross and the Crescent, and a 
mark of the political and commercial ambitions which animate 
the Great Powers of Europe and the Lesser Powers of the Balkan 
Peninsula, in the disturbed condition of the Turkish Empire. 
This town first appears in Greek history under the name of 
Therma (@é€ppa, Opp), “ Hot-well,” having been so entitled from 
the springs found in its vicinity (cf. Kpnvides, the older narae of 
Philippi). According to Herodotus (vii. 121), Xerxes when in- 
vading Greece made its harbour the head-quarters of his fleet. 
On the site of Therma @eacadovixn (Ceacadrovixera in Strabo) 
was built in the year 315 B.c. by Cassander, the brother-in-law 
of Alexander the Great, who seized the throne of Macedonia 
soon after the conqueror’s death. Cassander named the new 
foundation, probably, after his royal wife (see Diodorus Siculus, 
Thess, b 
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xIx. 52). The new title first appears in Polybius’ Histories 
(xxl. 4. 4, &., as Gerradovixn). On the Roman conquest of 
Macedonia in 168 B.c., the kingdom was broken up into four 
semi-independent republics, and Thessalonica was made the 
capital of one of these. In the year 146, when the province was 
formally annexed to the Empire, the four districts were reunited, 
and this city became the centre of Roman administration and 
the pnrpdroXs of the entire region. The Romans made of its 
excellent harbour a naval station, furnished with docks (Livy 
XLIv. 10). Through this city passed the Via Egnatia, the 
great military highway from Dyrrachium which formed the land- 
route between Rome and the East, and ran parallel to the 
maritime line of communication crossing the mid-Atgean by 
way of Corinth. On the termination of the civil war which 
ended with the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi in 
42 B.c., when it had fortunately sided with the victors, Thessa- 
lonica was declared a libera urbs, or libere condicionis (Pliny N. H. 
Iv. 10[17]); hence it had its recognized djyes and its elective 
mwoXtrapxas! (Acts xvii. 5-8). Its coins bear the inscription 
Geooarovixéwy eAevOepia. “The whole city was essentially 
Greek, not Roman as Philippi was” (Lightfoot). At the same 
time the city depended on the imperial favour, and was jealous 
of anything that might touch the susceptibilities of the Govern- 
ment; the charge of treason framed against the Christian 
missionaries was the most dangerous that could have been raised 
in such a place. 

At this epoch Thessalonica was a flourishing and populous 
city. The geographer Strabo, St Paul’s contemporary, describes 
it as the one amongst Macedonian towns 4 viv pdducra ror 
@Aov evavdpe (vil. 7. 4); and Lucian writes, a century later, 
moAews Tov ev Maxedovig THs peyiorns Oeccadovexs (Asinus, 46) ; 


1 Qn this term see the article ‘‘ Rulers of the City”? in Hastings’ 
Dict. of the Bible, and E. D. Burton, ‘‘The Politarchs,” in Amer. 
Journal of Theology, July 1898. The title was one of limited appli- 
cation; it appears on the inscription still to be seen on the arch at 
the western gate of the city, which is given in Bockh’s Corpus Inscr. 
Graec. u, p. 53 [1967]. Its use affords a fine test of the circum- 
stantial accuracy of St Luke. 
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Theodoret refers to it in similar terms in the fifth century. At 
the beginning of the tenth century it is computed to have held 
200,000 souls. To-day its population numbers something under 
100,000 ; but it is in size the third, and in importance quite the 
second, city of Turkey in Europe. The Jews count for more 
than half its inhabitants, and have about 30 synagogues; 
Thessalonica is, in fact, the most Jewish of all the larger towns 
- of Europe. The bulk of these however form a modern settle- 
ment, dating from the expulsion of this people by Ferdinand of 
Spain toward the end of the 15th century. The Christians—- 
mainly Greeks or Bulgars—amount to only a fifth of the present 
population, the Turks being equally numerous. The people are 
largely occupied, as in the Apostle’s time (I. iv. 11), in small 
manufactures along with commerce. 

Thessalonica owes its commercial and political importance to 
the ‘coign of vantage’ that it holds in the Balkan peninsula. 
“So long as nature does not change, Thessalonica will remain 
wealthy and fortunate.” Situated midway by land between the 
Adriatic and the Hellespont and occupying the sheltered recess 
of the Thermaic Gulf (now the Gulf of Saloniki) at the north- 
western corner of the Aigean Sea, it formed the natural outlet 
for the traffic of Macedonia, and the point toward which the 
chief roads from the north through the Balkan passes converged 
(hence supplying the terminus of the modern line of railway 
running south to the Mediterranean from Vienna through 
Belgrade). This was one of those strategic points in the Gentile 
mission whose value St Paul’s keen eye at once discerned and 
whose occupation gave him the greatest satisfaction—“ Thessa- 
lonicenses positi in gremio imperii nostri,” says Cicero. From 
Thessalonica “there sounded out the word of the Lord in every 
place” (I. i. 8); here many ways met, and from this centre “the 
word of the Lord” was likely to “run and be glorified” 
(II. iii. 1). 

The site of the town is fine and commanding. It rises from 
the harbour like an amphitheatre, covering a sloping hill-side 
from which it looks out to the south-west over the waters of 
the Gulf, with the snowy heights of Mount Olympus, the fabled 
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home of the Greek gods, closing its horizon, while it is guarded 
by high mountain ridges upon both sides. 

From the time of its occupation by the Romans, the historical 
associations of the city become numerous and _ interesting. 
Cicero spent some months at Thessalonica in exile during the 
year 58 B.c., and halted here on the way to and from his pro- 
vince of Cilicia (51—50 a.p.), dating from this place some 
characteristic letters, which might profitably be compared with - 
these of the Apostle addressed to the same city. At Thessalonica 
he was found again in the winter of 49—48 with Pompey’s army, 
which pitched its camp there before the fatal battle of Phar- 
salus. Six years later Octavian and Antony encamped in the 
same spot, preparing to encounter the republican leaders, whom 
they defeated at Philippi. The most notable disaster of Thessa- 
lonica was the massacre of 15,000 of its inhabitants ordered by 
Theodosius the Great in revenge for some affront inflicted upon 
him during an uproar in the city (390 a.p.), for which crime 
St Ambrose, the great Bishop of Milan, compelled the Emperor 
to do abject penance, refusing him absolution for eight months 
until he submitted. 

In Church history Thessalonica bears the honourable name of 
“the orthodox city,” as having proved itself a bulwark of the 
Catholic faith and of the Greek Christian Empire through the 
early middle ages!. It was an active centre of missionary 
labour amongst the Goths, and subsequently amongst the 
Slavonic invaders of the Balkan peninsula, from whose ravages 
the city suffered severely. In the roll of its Bishops, there is 
one name of the first rank, that of Hustathius (+ 1198 a.p.), who 
was the most learned Greek scholar of his age and an en- 
lightened Church reformer ; it is still a metropolitan Greek see, 
claiming a succession continuous from the Apostolic days. 
The Norman Crusader, Tancred of Sicily, wrested the city from 
_ the Greek Emperor in 1185, and it remained for a considerable 


1 It must be said, however, that Tafel (de Thessalonica ejusque 
agro, 1839), the chief authority on the history of the city, conjec- 
tures that this epithet was conferred on Thessalonica because of its 
obstinate defence of image-worship in the 8th and 9th centuries. 
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time under the Latin rule ; in 1422, after several vicissitudes, it 
passed into the hands of the Venetians, They in turn were com- 
pelled in 1430 to yield it to the Turks, who effected here their 
first secure lodgement in Europe half a century before the fall of 
Constantinople. The city had been captured by the Saracens, 
in @ memorable siege, as early as the year 904, but was only held 
by them for a while. 

Thessalonica till lately possessed three ancient and beautiful 
Greek churches turned into mosques,—those of St Sophia, 
St George, and St Demetrius. The first of these, which as a 
monument and treasury of Byzantine art was inferior only to 
St Sophia of Constantinople was destroyed in the great fire of 
September 4th, 1890. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE ComMING OF THE GosPEL TO THESSALONICA. 


It was in the course of his second great missionary expedition 
that the Apostle Paul planted the standard of the Cross in 
Europe, in the year of our Lord 51! or thereabouts. Setting out 
from Antioch in Syria, he had taken the prophet Silas of Jerusalem 
(Silvanus of the Epistles) for his companion, on the occasion of 
the sapofvopdés between himself and Barnabas which arose at 
this juncture (Acts xv. 32—41). The young Timothy was 
enlisted as their assistant, in place of John Mark, a little later 
in the journey (Acts xvi. 1—3). The province of Asia, with 
Ephesus for its capital where St Paul afterwards spent three 
fruitful years, was the primary objective of this campaign. But 
after traversing South Galatia and revisiting the Churches 
founded in this region (by Paul and Barnabas) on the previous 
journey, the Apostles were “forbidden by the Holy Ghost to 
speak the word in Asia,” so that, instead of continuing their 
travels further west, they struck across the peninsula to the 
north; and being again checked by the Spirit when crossing into 
Bithynia, they changed their route a second time and finally 
arrived at Troas, the north-western port of Asia Minor. It has 
been commonly supposed that during this part of his travels 
St Paul founded in Galatia proper (i.e. in the north or north- 
west of the extensive Roman province then known by this 

1 The date ‘‘53 (or 52)” was given in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools (1890); but the writer has since been led to believe that 
the Conference of Paul and Barnabas with the “pillars” of the 
Judean Church at Jerusalem took place in the year 49 rather than 
51, so that all the Pauline dates from this point onwards to the 
release from the imprisonment at Rome are thrown back two years 


in comparison with the former estimate. See the article on Paul 
the Apostle in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, 1. 5, Chronology. 
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name!) the Churches addressed in the Epistle mpds TaAdras ; but 
St Luke’s indications in Acts xvi. 6—8 are slight and cursory, 
so that both the route followed and the time occupied on this 
part of the tour are uncertain. If the evangelization of the 
“Galatians” of the Epistle was effected at this period, through 
the delay caused. by the illness of the Apostle Paul in their 
country (Gal. iv. 12—15), we must allow for a considerable 
period, perhaps the winter of 50—51, spent in North Galatia 
before the three missionaries reached the terminus of their 
journey through Asia Minor and St Paul heard the cry of the 
“man of Macedonia” which summoned him to cross the sea 
into Europe (Acts xvi. 9—12). It was at Troas that the true 
goal of this decisive journey. disclosed itself, the reason of God’s 
repeated interference with His servant’s designs. In Macedonia 
the Gospel was to find a congenial soil and a prepared people ; 
and Thessalonica was to furnish a centre, far in advance of 
any post hitherto occupied by the Gentile mission, from which 
the new faith would spread widely and rapidly through the 
adjacent provinces situated at the heart of the Roman Empire. 
The story of the missionaries’ voyage across the Aigean, their 
journey inland to Philippi, their success and their sufferings in 
that city, so graphically related by St Luke who had joined the 
company at Troas and writes Acts xvi. 10—40 as an eye-witness, 
need not be repeated. Only one reference the Apostle makes in 
these Letters to his experience at Philippi; it is such as to show 
that he and Silas, instead of being daunted by their rough 
handling in that town, entered on their mission at Thessalonica 
with high spirit and in the assurance that the hand of God was 
with them (I. ii. 1, 2). From the allusion made in Phil. iv. 16, 
written many years later, we gather that St Paul received help 
twice over from his friends in Philippi during the time of his 
first visit to Macedonia. “Even in Thessalonica,” he writes, 
“vou sent to supply my need both once and twice.” 
Thessalonica lay a hundred miles west of Philippi along the 


1 See W. M. Ramsay’s Historical Geography of Asia Minor, pp. 
252 ff., 453; or his Church in the Roman Empire*, pp. 13 ff.; or article 
Galatia in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
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Via Egnatia, a distance of three days’ journey. ‘ Amphipolis 
and Apollonia” appear in Acts xvii. 1 as the chief towns and 
halting-places on the way. These were both inland towns,—the 
former a place of importance, which had played a considerable 
part in earlier Greek history. Probably neither contained a Jewish 
colony, such as might have supplied a starting-point for mis- 
sionary work. Entering the streets of Thessalonica the Apostle 
found himself in a Greek commercial city with a large infusion 
of Jewish immigrants, resembling Tarsus, his native town, and 
Antioch where he had ministered for so long. At the western 
(Vardar) gate, by which the travellers must have left the city, 
an arch may still be traced! commemorating the victory of 
Philippi; this monument, if not so. old as St Paul’s time, dates 
but little later. 

We have described in chapter 1. the position of Thessalonica 
and its growing importance as a centre of trade and population. 
There was another circumstance which gave the missionaries of 
Christ a vantage-ground here, At Philippi the Jews were not 
numerous or wealthy enough to boast a synagogue: they only 
had a mrpocevxn, & retired oratory, “by the river-side,” probably 
open to the air (Acts xvi. 13), But in Thessalonica “there was 
& synagogue of the Jews”; and the Israelite community had 
gathered about it a number of attached proselytes, and exerted 
considerable influence over its compatriots in other districts of 
the province: see Acts xvii. 1—4, 13, Paul and Silas might 
not expect to gain many converts from the synagogue itself; 
the readiest hearers of the Gospel were found in the circle of 
gevout and enlightened Gentiles who had been attracted toward 
Judaism, and yet were only half satisfied by it, men weary of 
heathen superstition and philosophy and more or less instructed 
in the Old Testament, but not prepossessed by the ingrained 


1 This triumphal arch, now built into the city street, bore an 
inscription, which has been removed to the British Museum, giving 
the names of the Politarchs in office when it was erected. It is 
curious that three of these are identical with names of St Paul’s 
Macedonian friends, Sopater of Bercea, Gaius the Macedonian, and 
Secundus of Thessalonica (Acts xix. 29, xx. 4): see Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life and Epp. of St Paul, new ed. (1880), pp. 258 f. 
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prejudice, the pride of Abrahamic descent, and the scorn of a 
crucified Messiah, which closed the ears of the Jews everywhere 
against the apostolic message. From this outlying constituency 
of proselytes and synagogue-frequenters, amongst which not 
seldom there were found, as at Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 4), a 
number of the more refined and intelligent Greek women of 
the upper classes, St Paul gathered the nucleus of his Churches. 
His success in this field and the fact that he robbed Judaism 
thereby of its most valued and liberal adherents, who were 
the evidence of its power and religious value to the eyes of 
the Gentile world, explain the bitter resentment, the blind hatred 
and rancour, with which St Paul was pursued wherever he 
moved by the Hellenist Jews (see Acts xxi. 28, xxiv. 5). Here 
in Thessalonica, while “some” of the Jews “were persuaded and 
consorted with Paul and Silas,” a “great multitude of the devout 
Greeks!” accepted the Gospel, “and of the first women (the 
ladies, as we should say, of the city: yuvaxav rev mporev) 
not a few.” The Apostles felt it a duty—and to this they were 
prompted by the best feelings of their hearts (Rom. ix. 1—3)— 
to appeal “to the Jew first,” however often they were repelled 
in doing so; hence “according to Paul’s custom he went in unto 
them [the Jews], and for three sabbaths discoursed with them 
from the Scriptures” (Acts xvii. 2). Considering the three 
heads of discourse indicated by the historian in conjunction with 

1 Ramsay prefers here the reading of AD, the Coptic, and Latin 
Vulgate, which distinguish ‘‘the devout” (or ‘“‘God-fearing’’: i.e. 
the Proselytes) and ‘the Greeks” (r&v ceBopévwy xal ‘Ejvwy), the 
latter being understood as mere heathen, previously unattached to 
the Synagogue. 1 Thessalonians certainly implies that most of 
the readers had been brought out of idolatry into the knowledge 
of Christ by the ministry of Paul and Silas (I. i, 9f.). But v. 4 of 
Acts xvii. does not sum up the whole result of the mission in 
Thessalonica; it describes the immediate effect of the three weeks’ 
preaching in the Synagogue, which resulted in the adhesion to Paul 
and Silas of a few only of its Jewish members, but of quite a crowd 
of Greek proselytes. The extension of the Apostles’ work amongst 
the Greeks outside the synagogue naturally followed npon this sepa- 
ration. The text of the great mss., rv re ceBouerwy ‘EANjvor, 
therefore approves itself; while the reading of AD, cop vg, appears 


to be an emendation due to the very reflexion which leads Ramsay 
to prefer it as the original. 
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the “three sabbaths” over which St Paul’s Scriptural argument 
extended (€i oaB8Sara rpia), it looks as though he had advanced 
his proof in three successive stages : “opening and laying before” 
his fellow Israelites (1) the general doctrine of a suffering Messiah 
(Ore rov yptordy de. mabeiv), and (2) of the Mesnah’s resurrection 
(xai dvaornva: éx vexpav); then proceeding (3) to identify “this 
Jesus whom I proclaim to you” with the suffering and risen 
Christ, whose image he had drawn from Scripture (cai ors otros 
€ory 6 xpwrds, 6 “Inoois bv éeym xarayyéAAw tpiv). For two 
sabbaths the synagogue listened with toleration, perhaps with 
curiosity, to the abstract exegetical theorem ; but when it came 
to clinching the matter by evidence given that the suffering and 
rising Christ of the prophets is none other than Jesus of Nazareth, 
the man who was twenty years before condemned by the Sanhe- 
drin at Jerusalem as a blasphemer and crucified by the Roman 
Governor at the people’s request, their patience was at an end. 
Yet it was not so much the advocacy of the claims of the 
Nazarene addressed to themselves, as the successful proclama- 
tion of His name to the Gentiles and the alienation of their own 
proselyte supporters, which inflamed “the Jews” to the pitch of 
anger described in Acts xvii. 5: they “burst into jealousy, and, 
enlisting certain scoundrels amongst the loafers of the city, they 
gathered a mob and raised a riot.” The house of Jason (this 
name is probably equivalent to Jesus), where St Paul and his 
companions lodged, was attacked with a view to seizing the 
Apostles and “bringing them before a public meeting” (spoa- 
yayeiv eis rov Sjpov). Jason was, presumably, a Jew of property 
who had accepted the faith of Christ. Failing to find the leaders, 
the mob “dragged Jason,” and certain other Christians who came 
in their way, “ before the politarchs ” (€mi rovs rodcrapyas). 

The accusation brought against the Apostles was adapted to 
prejudice the magistrates of an imperial city like Thessalonica: 
they were charged (1) with being revolutvonaries—“ these that 
have turned the world upside down (oi rv olxoupévny dvacrara- 
oavres, v. 6)! have come hither also” ; and (2) with rebellion against 


1 This charge is easy to understand in the light of subsequent 
events; it is not easy to see what suggested it to St Paul’s opponents 
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the Emperor—“the whole of them contravene the decrees of 
Ceesar, asserting that there is another king, namely Jesus” (v. 7). 
On these outrageous charges legal conviction was of course 
impossible ; but the mere bringing of them “alarmed the multi- 
tude and the politarchs” (v. 8), knowing as they did with what 
undiscriminating severity the Romans were accustomed to 
suppress even the appearance of rebellion. The Politarchs were, 
however, content with “taking security from Jason and the rest” 
for their good behaviour, and so dismissed the complaint (v. 9). 
Paul and Silas were compelled by these proceedings to leave the 
city at once (v.10)—probably the security given by their friends 
included a promise to this effect ; they had become marked men, 
in the eyes both of the Government and of the populace, in such 
& way that their return was barred for many months afterwards 
(I. ii. 18). “The brethren immediately, by night, sent away 
both Paul and Silas to Bercea” (v. 10). 

The impeachment for treason against Rome reminds us of 
the charge brought against our Lord Himself by the Jews before 
Pilate: “If thou release Him, thou art not Cesar’s friend. 
Every one who maketh himself a king, contradicteth Cesar” 
(John xix. 12). Cesar was the master of the world, and could 
brook no rival kingship. To employ the terms “king” or “king- 
dom,” in any sense, within his empire was calculated to rouse 
fatal suspicion. The accusations were a distortion of what Paul 
and Silas had actually preached. They did publish a “kingdom 
of God” that claimed universal allegiance (I. ii. 12, II. i. 5, 8), 


in Thessalonica at so early a date as this. The disturbance in Phi- 
lippi was not serious enough to give colour to language of this kind, 
nor to lead any one to think of ‘‘the world” (rij olxoupévny) as 
affected by the preaching of these wandering Jewish visionaries. If 
however the news had recently come to Thessalonica of the riots at 
Rome resulting in the expulsion of the Jews from that city, on the 
oceasion of which Aquila and Priscilla migrated to Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 2), and if, as the words of Suetonius suggest (Claudius, 26: 
*‘Judaeos impulsore Chresto [Christo] assidue:tumultuantes Roma 
expulit ’), these dangerous riots were connected with the preaching 
of Christianity in Rome and had advertised there its existence as a 
disturbing force in the Empire, we can better account for the adoption 
of this sweeping indictment and for the sensitiveness of the public 
authorities in the provincial capital. 
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and “another king” than the world-ruler of Rome, “even Jesus,” 
whom God had set at His right hand and crowned with glory 
and honour, who should one day “judge the world in righteous- 
ness” (Acts xvii. 31). The language of II. ii. 3—12 (see Exposi- 
tory Notes) indicates certain aspects of St Paul’s eschatological 
teaching in Thessalonica out of which a skilful accuser would 
not find it difficult to make political capital against him. The 
prejudice excited against the Gospel at Thessalonica by the phrase 
“the kingdom of God” or “of Christ,” and by the forms of 
doctrine connected with it, suggests a practical reason for the 
comparative disuse of this terminology in St Paul’s Epistles, 
which is often thought surprising and is mistakenly alleged as a 
fundamental contrast between the doctrine of the Apostle and 
that of Jesus Himself. 

The work accomplished by the missionaries in Thessalonica, 
and the nature and extent of the opposition they had aroused, 
imply a period of labour of greater duration than the three 
weeks referred to in Acts xvii. 2, St Luke surely intends 
that datum to apply only to the preaching of St Paul in the 
Synagogue, leaving undefined the much longer time over which 
his ministry outside the Synagogue was extended. The two 
Epistles indicate a degree of Christian knowledge and a settled 
fellowship and discipline among St Paul’s adherents, and moreover 
a close personal acquaintance and attachment between them- 
selves and him, which presuppose months rather than weeks 
of intercourse!, The allusion of Phil. iv. 16, already noticed, 
implies a continued sojourn. Paul and Silas left their infant 
flock prematurely, under circumstances causing them great 
concern as to its safety and an intense desire to return and 
complete its indoctrination (I. ii. 17—iii. 13). But the work, 
though wrought in a comparatively brief time and so hurriedly 
left, was well and truly done. The foundation laid was sure, 
and bore the shock of persecution. The visit of Timothy, sent 


1 ‘Paul evidently refers to a long and very successful work in 
Thessalonica...December 50—May 51 seems a probable estimate ” of 
the length of his residence there (Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, &c., 
p. 228), This is, perhaps, an extreme view. 
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from Athens soon after St Paul’s arrival from Bercea, found 
the Church unshaken in its faith and loyalty and abounding in 
works of love, while it was strengthened and tested through trial, 
so that it was able to send back to the Apostle on Timothy’s 
return, with expressions of regret for his continued absence, 
assurances which were to him as life from the dead (I. iii. 8) 
amid his heavy trials and toils at Corinth. 

Of St Paul’s later associations with Thessalonica the traces 
are slight. This city had, doubtless, a principal place in his 
thoughts when in 1 Cor. xvi. 5 f. he speaks of “passing through 
Macedonia” on the way from Ephesus to Corinth toward the 
close of the third missionary tour, and when in 2 Cor. vill. and 
ix., written a few months later (56 a.D.), he commends to the 
Corinthians the signal liberality of “the churches of Macedonia” 
amongst whom he was travelling at that time. During this 
visit, as in his first residence at Thessalonica, the Apostle’s life 
was one of peril and agitation ; he writes of this period in 2 Cor. 
vii. 5, €v mavri OAtBopevore CEwber paya, ~rwbev hoBo; cf. the 
monvs ayov of I.1i.2, On his return from Corinth eastwards, 
in the spring of 57, St Paul again traversed Macedonia (Acts 
xx. 3—6) and associated with himself, in carrying the collection 
made by the Gentile Churches for the Christian poor in Jeru- 
salem, two Thessalonians named “ Aristarchus and Secundus.” 
The former of these remained with the Apostle for several years, 
- sharing in his voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. 2) and in his im- 
prisonment there. In Col. iv. 10 and Phm. 24 the Apostle sends 
greetings from Aristarchus, calling him 6 guvatypddwrds pov. 
During his latest travels, in the interval between the first and 
second Roman imprisonment, St Paul describes himself as “on 
my journey (sopevdpevos) to Macedonia” (1 Tim. i. 3) on the 
occasion of his meeting Timothy shortly before writing the first 
extant Epistle to him, when the Apostle gave him orders “to stay 
on (rpocpeiva:) in Ephesus” as his commissioner. Thus a third 
time, as it appears, St Paul crossed from Asia Minor into Mace- 
donia. Once we have clear evidence of his traversing the same 
route in the opposite direction (Acts xx.); in all probability he 
did so a second time, on his release from the first Roman 
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captivity, if he fulfilled the intention, implied in Phil. ii. 24 
and Phm. 22, of revisiting the Churches of Macedonia and Asia 
so soon as he should be set at liberty. 

The last reference to this city in St Paul’s history is the sad 
note of 2 Tim. iv. 10: ‘‘Demas hath forsaken me, having loved 
the present world, and hath taken his journey to Thessalonica.” 
This deserter is referred to at an earlier time in Col. iv. 14, and 
therefore was with St Paul in his former imprisonment. Whether 
Demas was a Thessalonian or not we cannot tell. His name 
is probably short for Demetrius. A martyr of the latter name, 
suffering in the reign of Maximian, has become the patron saint 
of the city. 


XXill 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Gospet or St Paut At THESSALONICA. 


It is now time to ask, What, precisely, was the Gospel brought 
by Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus to Thessalonica, which pro- 
duced amongst its people so powerful and enduring an effect ? 
Was there anything, we may further enquire, that was special to 
the place and the occasion in the form which their message 
assumed, anything that may explain the peculiar tone of Chris- 
tian feeling, the mould of thought and of experience revealed 
by the two Letters and characterizing the faith of this great 
Macedonian Church in its beginning? The data of the Epistles, 
compared with the hints given us by the story of the Acts, 
enable us to furnish some answer to these questions. 

(1) The starting-point of St Paul’s teaching, as it addressed 
itself in the first instance to orthodox Jews, must be found in 
the proof of the Messiahship of Jesus, which was derived from the 
prophecies of Scripture compared with the historical facts of 
the life, death and resurrection of the Saviour. The method of 
this proof, briefly but very significantly indicated in Acts xvii. 3 
(see p. xviii. above), 1s largely set forth in St Luke’s report of 
the Apostle’s discourse at the Pisidian Antioch (Acts xiii.). 

(2) But in turning to the Gentiles, and especially when their 
preaching caught the ear of Greeks hitherto uninfluenced by 
the teaching of the Synagogue—.and this seems to have been the 
case to a remarkable degree at Thessalonica—the missionaries of 
Christ had much to say about the falsity and sin of tdolatry. 
This fact is strongly reflected in the account given by the writers 
in I. i. 9 f. of their readers’ conversion: ¢weorpéware mpos Tov 
Gedy awd rev eidadov x.r.A. Their faith was emphatically a “faith 
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toward God” (4 siortis ipay 4 mpos tov Oedy, I. i. 8): see Exposi- 
tory Notes, As “God’s Son, whom He raised from the dead,” they 
recognized Jesus; in this character they “await Him from the 
heavens” for their “deliverer.” The gods of their forefathers, 
whose images occupy the temples and public places of the city, 
and other minor deities adored in domestic or more private wor- 
ship, they renounced as being “nothing in the world” (1 Cor. 
Vill. 4), mere “shows” (ei3eAa) of Godhead. Henceforth they 
acknowledge but “one God the Father, of whom are all things 
and we for Him” (1 Cor. viii. 6). That they “know not God” is 
the misery of the heathen ; with this guilty ignorance their base 
moral condition, and the peril of eternal ruin in which they 
stand, are both connected (I. iv.5; 11.i.8f). This “living and 
true God,” the Father of the Lord Jesus, they had come to know 
and to approach as “our Father” (I. i. 3, iii. 11, 13; II. ii. 16); 
He is to them “the God of peace” (I. i. 1, v. 23; II. i. 2), who 
had “loved them and given them eternal comfort and good hope 
in grace” (II. ii. 16), had “chosen” them and “called them to 
enter His own kingdom and glory” (I. i. 4, ii. 12), who “ would 
count them worthy of their calling and accomplish in them every 
desire of goodness and work of faith” (II. i. 11), whose “will” 
is their “sanctification” and who had “called them in sanctifi- 
cation” and “not for uncleanness” (I. iv. 3, 7), whose “ word” is 
now “ working” in them to these great ends (I. ii. 13), who can and 
will “comfort and strengthen their hearts in every good work and 
word,” so that they may be found “unblamable in holiness” before 
Him at the Redeemer’s coming (I. iii. 13; IT. ii. 17), who “will 
bring” back “with Him” and restore to their communion those 
who have fallen asleep in death (I. iv. 14—17), who will recom- 
pense those who have “suffered for His kingdom” with “rest” at 
the last while He sends “ affliction on their afflicters” (II. i. 5—7). 
Such was the God and Father to the knowledge of whom the 
readers of these Epistles had been brought a few months ago 
out of the darkness and corruption of Paganism; it must be 
their one aim to serve and to please Him ; the Apostle’s one desire 
for them is that they may “walk worthily” of Him who called 
them (I. ii. 12, iv. 1; II. ii. 13 f.). The good news brought to 
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Thessalonica is spoken of repeatedly, and with peculiar emphasis, 
as “the gospel of God”; at the same time, it is “the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (II. i, 8), since He is its great subject 
and centre: cf. Rom. i, 3,“the gospel of God...concerning 
His Son.” 

In this typical Greco-Roman city there were evidently in 
various ranks of society, both within and without the range of 
Jewish influence, a large number of minds prepared for “the 
good news of God.” While the ancestral cults long maintained 
their hold of the rural population, in the great towns of 
the Empire scepticism was generally prevalent. The critical 
influence of philosophy, the moral decay of Paganism and the 
disgust excited amongst thoughtful men by many of its rites, 
the mixture and competition of conflicting worships tending to 
discredit them all, the spread of a uniform civilization breaking 
the spell of the old local and native religions, had caused a 
decided trend in the direction of monotheism and laid the more 
receptive natures open to the access of a simpler and purer 
faith, It is interesting to observe the prominence of God in 
these Epistles, and the manifold ways in which the Divine 
character and the relations of God to Christian men had been 
set forth to the Thessalonian Church. Such teaching would be 
necessary and specially helpful to men emerging from heathen 
superstition or unbelief ; these Letters afford the best example 
we have of St Paul’s earliest instructions to Gentile converts. 
The next report furnished to us in the Acts of his preaching to 
the heathen (xvii. 22—-31: the discourse at Athens), represents 
the Apostle as dwelling mainly on two things—the nature of the 
true God, and the coming of Jesus Christ to judge the world. 

(3) In proclaiming to the Jews a suffering and dying Messiah, 
the Apostle Paul must needs have shown how “it behoved the 
Christ to suffer” (Acts xvii. 3). Zhe purpose of the Redeemer’s 
death, its bearing upon human salvation, was explained by him 
“to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” This we infer from the 
central position of this topic in other Epistles, and from the 
prominence given to it in the Address of Acts xiii. 38f., where 
the announcement of the forgiveness of sins and of justification 

Thess. Cc 
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by faith forms the climax of the sermon, belonging to St Paul’s 
earlier ministry, and where these great gifts of salvation are 
referred to the dying and rising from the grave of the rejected 
“Saviour, Jesus.” The language of 1 Thess. v. 8—10 leaves us 
in no doubt that the same “word of the cross” was proclaimed 
at Thessalonica as everywhere else. Here “salvation” comes 
“through our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us,”—a salvation 
in part received already, in part matter of “hope,” and which 
belongs to those who “have put on the breastplate of faith and 
love.” This salvation is the crying need of the Gentile world, 
which in its ignorance of God is enslaved to idolatry and shameful 
lusts, and is exposed to the “anger of God” that is “coming” 
and will break suddenly upon the “sons of night and of dark- | 
ness,” who are “ perishing” in their refusal to “receive the love 
of the truth” (cf. I. i. 9 f, iv. 5, v. 2—9; II. i. 8 f., ii. 8—12). 
We can understand all this in the light of the evangelical 
teaching of the Epistle to the Romans (see i. 16 —25, iii. 23—26, 
v. l—11, &c.: cf. the kindred passages in Galatians and 2 Corinth- 
ians); but without such knowledge the Apostle’s allusions in 
these Letters would have been unintelligible to ourselves ; and 
without oral instruction to the same effect, they would have been 
meaningless to Thessalonian readers. It must be admitted —and 
the fact is remarkable—that very little is said here upon the 
subject of the Atonement and Salvation by Faith. To suppose, 
however, that the Apostle Paul avoided such themes in his 
first ministry in Macedonia, or that, before the outbreak of 
the Legalist controversy, he had not yet arrived at his distinctive 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, is the least likely explanation — 
of the facts. It stands in contradiction with the testimony given 
by 1 Cor. ii. 1 f., i. 17—-24, where, referring to his work at Corinth 
going on at the very time when the Thessalonian Epistles were 
written, the Apostle tells us that “Jesus Christ crucified” 
formed the one thing he “had judged it fit to know,” finding in 
this “the testimony of God” charged with “God’s power and 
God’s wisdom” for men; and where he identifies “the gospel 
Christ had sent” him “to preach” with “the cross of Christ,” 
for which he is supremely jealous “lest it should be made void.” 
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As in Corinth later, so amongst the Galatians earlier in the same 
missionary tour], “Jesus Christ had been placarded (or painted 
up), crucified” (Gal. iii. 1). That in the interval the Apostle 
should have lapsed at Thessalonica into another gospel—that 
of the Second Coming substituted for the gospel of the Cross 
(Jowett)—is historically and psychologically most improbable, 

In justice to the writer we must bear in mind the limited 
scope of these seemingly unevangelical Letters, and their strictly 
“occasional” nature. From the absence of argument and direct 
inculcation on the theme of the Atonement and the Forgiveness 
of Sins we should infer, not that St Paul was indifferent to these 
matters when he thus wrote, nor that these were points of minor 
importance in his preaching at Thessalonica, but that they were 
here received without demur or controversy and that the iore- 
pnpara ts miorews (I. iii. 10) which he desired to make good in 
this community lay in other directions—that in fact the Thessa- 
lonian Church was not less but more loyal to the cross of Christ 
than some others. This conclusion is in harmony with the 
general tone of commendation characterizing both Epistles. 

(4) The most conspicuous and impressive theme of the Apo- 
stolic preaching in Thessalonica, so far as it is echoed by the 
Letters, was undoubtedly the coming of the Lord Jesus in His 
heavenly kingdom. These writings are enough to show that the 
second advent of Christ was an important element in the original 
Gospel, the good news which God has sent to mankind concerning 
His Son. “One is apt to forget that the oldest Christianity was 
everywhere dominated by eschatological considerations” (Borne- 
mann). The religion of the Thessalonian Christians is summed up 
in two things, viz. their “serving a living and true God” and 
“awaiting His Son from the heavens” (J. i. 9f.). In the light 
of Christ’s parousia they had learned to look for that “kingdom 
and glory of God” to which He had called them, for the sake 
of which they are so severely suffering (I. ii. 12; IT. i. 5, 10—12, 
11,13f.). “The coming of our Lord Jesus with ali His saints” 


1 Or, according to W. M. Ramsay, earlier still, in St Paul’s first 
missionary journey along with Barnabas, when the Churches of South 
Galatia were founded (Acts xiii., xiv.). 
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was an object of intense desire and fervent anticipation to the 
Apostle himself; he had impressed these feelings on his disciples 
at Thessalonica to an uncommon degree. His appeals and 
warnings throughout rest on this “hope in our Lord Jesus 
Christ” as upon their firmest support. “Each section (of the 
First Epistle) in turn runs out into the eschatological prospect ” 
(Bornemann). It was, moreover, upon this subject that the 
misunderstandings arose which the Apostle is at so much pains 
to correct—the first (in I. iv. 13) touching the share of departed 
Christians in the return of the Lord; the second (in II. ii. 2) 
concerning the imminence of the event itself. 

What may have been the train of thought in St Paul’s mind 
which led him to dwell on the parousia with such emphasis at 
this particular time, we cannot tell. There were however two 
conditions belonging to his early ministry in Europe that might 
naturally suggest this line of preaching. 

For one thing, the Christian doctrine of final judgement was 
calculated to rouse the Greek people from its levity and moral 
indifference and to awaken in sleeping consciences the sense of 
sin ; moreover, it had impressive analogies in their own primitive 
religion. Hence the Apostle, with a practical aim, advanced this 
truth at Athens, declaring that “God, having overlooked the times 
of ignorance, now commands men that all everywhere should 
repent ; because He has appointed a day in which He will judge 
the world in righteousness, by the man whom He ordained.” 
From such passages as 1 Cor. i. 7f, ili. 12—15, iv. 3—5, ix. 27, 
xv. 23—28, 51—57, 2 Cor. v. 10, it appears that the thought of 
the Second Coming and the Last Judgement had been impressed 
with similar force on St Paul’s Corinthian converts; this ex- 
pectation was a fundamental axiom of the earliest Christianity. 
To the busy traders of Corinth and Thessalonica, or to the 
philosophers and dilettanti of Athens, he made the same 
severe and alarming proclamation. Indeed, St Paul regarded 
the message of judgement as an essential part of his good tidings: 
‘God will judge the secrets of men,” he wrote, “according to my 
gospel, through Jesus Christ” (Rom. ii. 16). But the announce- 
ment of Christ’s coming in judgement involves the whole doctrine 
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of the Second Advent. In what they said on this solemn subject, 
the writers tell us, they had been both exact and full (I. v. 2, 
IT. ii. 5f.). Yet its bearings are so mysterious and its effect on 
the mind, when fully entertained, is so exciting, that one is not 
surprised at the agitations resulting from this teaching in the 
young Christian community of Thessalonica. 

But further, it should be observed that the Apostle Paul, as 
he entered Macedonia and set foot on the Via Egnatia, was 
brought more directly under the shadow of the Roman Empire 
than at any time before. Philippi, a Roman colony and a 
memorial of the victory by which the Empire was established ; 
Thessalonica, a great provincial capital of Western aspect and 
character ; the splendid military road by which the missionaries 
travelled and along which troops of soldiers, officers of state with 
their retinues, foreign envoys and tributaries were going and 
coming—all this gave a powerful impression of the “kingdom 
and glory” of the great world-ruling city, to which a mind like 
St Paul’s was peculiarly sensitive. He was himself a citizen of 
Rome, and by no means indifferent to his rights in this capacity ; 
he held a high estimate of the prerogatives and functions of the 
civil power (Rom. xiii. 1—7). As the Apostle’s travels extended 
and his work advanced, he became increasingly sensible of the 
critical relations that were coming into existence between Chris- 
tianity and the Roman dominion and state-fabric ; he recognized 
the powerful elements both of correspondence and of antagonism 
by which the two systems were associated. 

What the Apostle now saw of the great kingdom of this world, 
prompted new and larger thoughts of that spiritual kingdom 
of which he was the herald and ambassador (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 7; 
2 Tim. iv. 17; Acta ix. 15, xxiii. 11, xxvii. 23). He could not 
fail to discern under the majestic sway of Rome signs of moral 
degeneracy and prognostics of ruin. He remembered well that 
by the sentence of Pontius Pilate his Master had been crucified 
(1 Tim. vi. 13); in his own outrageous treatment by the Roman 
officials of Philippi, as in the sufferings that the Christian flock of 
Thessalonica endured from their cvpdvaAérat (I. ii. 14), there were 
omens of the conflict that was inevitable between secular tyranny 
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and the authority of Christ. The charge made against himself 
and his fellow-believers, like that framed against our Lord before 
Pilate, put Cesar and Jesus in formal antithesis (see p. xix., above; 
and notes on IT. ii. 3—9, bearing upon the Cesar-worship of the 
Provinces). At the bottom, and in the ultimate verdict of 
history, the accusation was true; the struggle between Christ- 
ianity and Cresarism was to prove internecine, If the Apostles 
preached, as they could do without any denunciation of the 
powers that be, a universal, righteous and equal judgement of 
mankind approaching, in which Jesus, crucified by the Roman 
State, would be God’s elected Judge; if they taught that “the 
fashion of this world passeth awa¥” (1 Cor. vii. 31), and that 
the world’s enmity to God would culminate one day in the rule 
of a universal despot aping Divinity, the master of Satanic im- 
posture, whom the Lord will swiftly “consume by the breath of 
His mouth and the manifestation of His coming” (II. ii. 3—11), 
there were grounds plausible enough for accusing the preachers 
of treasonable doctrine, even though no overt political offence 
had been committed. The prophetic portrait too closely ap- 
proached historic actuality. That such a judgement was re- 
served, in the near or farther future, for “the man of lawlessness” 
and his like, was “good news ” for all good and honest men ; but 
it was of fatal import to the imperialism of the Caligulas and 
Neros, and to much that was flourishing in the social and 
political order of which the deified Caesars were the grand im- 
personation. In this far-reaching consequence lies the most 
significant and distinctive, though not the most obvious, feature 
of the Gospel of St Paul at Thessalonica. 

In its more immediate bearing, it is manifest that the hope of 
Christ’s return in glory was the consolation best suited to sustain 
the Church, as it sustained the Apostle himself, under the “great 
conflict of sufferings” through which both are passing. 

(5) The moral issues of the Gospel inculcated by St Paul and 
his companions at Thessalonica, the new duties and affections 
belonging to the life of believers in Christ, are touched upon at 
many different points and brought out incidentally in a very 
natural and instructive way; but they are not developed with 
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the fulness and systematic method of subsequent Epistles. Most 
prominent here are the obligation to chastity, as belonging to the 
sanctity of the body and dictated by the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit (I. iv. 1—8); and the claims of brotherly love, with the 
good order, the peace, and mutual helpfulness that flow from it 
(I. iv. 9f, v. 12—15; IL. iii. 14f.). What is singular in these 
Epistles is the repeated and strong injunctions they contain on 
the subject of diligence in secular labour and in the common 
duties of life (I. iv. 10—12 ; II, iii. 6—15). 

A striking moral feature of the Gospel taught in Thessalonica 
is manifest in the conduct of the missionaries of Christ themselves, 
—their incessant toil, their unbounded self-denial, the purity and 
devoutness of their spirit, and their fearless courage (I. i. 6f, 
ii, 1—12; IL. iii. 7f.). Chiefly in order to spare expense to the 
Christian society, but partly also by way of example, they 
maintained themselves during this mission by manual labour 
(I. ii, 9; IL. iii. 9). 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE ORIGIN AND OCCASION OF THE EPISTLES. 


I. WHEN 8t Paul and his companions left Thessalonica, they 
counted upon it that the separation would last only “for the 
season of an hour,” droppanobévres ad’ ipay mpds xapdv Spas 
(I. ii. 17f.). The Apostle had laid his plans for a prolonged 
sojourn in this important centre, and greatly wished to have 
given his converts a more complete course of instruction (I. 
iii. 10). He had removed to Bercea, which lay 50 miles to the 
south-west, with the full intention of returning so soon as the 
storm blew over. But the Thessalonian Jews, instead of being 
appeased by his removal, pursued him, and he was compelled to 
quit the Province altogether (Acts xvii. 13f.). Silas and Timothy 
were however able to remain in Berea, while the Apostle sailed 
from the Macedonian coast to Athens. On landing at Athens, 
he appears to have sent enquiries again to Thessalonica to see 
if the way was open for his return, which received a discouraging 
reply ; or Silas and Timothy, arriving from Berea, brought un- 
favourable news from the other city ; for he relates in I. ii. 18 that 
“we had resolved to come, both once and ¢wice, but Satan 
hindered us”—a hindrance doubtless found in the malicious in- 
fluence of the Jews, at whose instigation the Politarchs still kept 
“Jason and the rest” bound over to prevent Paul and Silas again 
disturbing the peace of the city. On the failure of this second 
attempt and now that the three missionaries are reunited at 
Athens (Acts xvii. 15), since their anxiety for the Thessalonians 
is so keen, the other two send Timothy thither (Ais presence had 
not been proscribed: see I. iii. 1—5), in order to comfort and 
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strengthen the infant Church in its distress. Silas must after- 
wards have left St Paul’s side also while he was still in Athens, 
possibly revisiting Philippi or Bercea, for we find “Silas and 
Timothy” a little later “coming down” together “from Mace- 
donia” to rejoin their leader at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5). It seems 
that some members of the Thessalonian Church, listening perhaps 
to malignant insinuations and not appreciating St Paul’s con- 
sideration for “Jason and the rest” who would have suffered 
if he and Silas returned to the forbidden city, had complained of 
the Apostle’s failure to keep his promise; he dwells on this 
failure at such length and so earnestly in 1 Thess. ii. and iii., 
that one feels sure there was a very definite reason for the 
exculpation. 

St Paul soon left Athens, which he found a sterile soil for his 
Gospel, and he had been but a short time in Corinth (for he was 
still preaching in the synagogue: Acts xviii. 4—6) when Timothy 
in company with Silvanus reached him. The report he brought 
was @ veritable evayyéAtov to the much-tried Apostle, who had 
entered on his mission at Corinth under an unusual dejection of 
mind (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 3). He was relieved and cheered ; the en- 
couragement gave new life to his present work (cf. Acts xviii. 5 
and 1 Thess, iii. 8). The Thessalonians are “standing fast in 
the Lord”; they “long to see” him as much as he does to see 
them (I. iii. 6). They continue to be “imitators of the Lord” 
and of His Apostles, following steadily the path on which they 
had so worthily set out (I. i. 5 ff). Their faith has stood 
without flinching the test of prolonged persecution. By their 
activity and courage, and their exemplary Christian love, they 
have commended the Gospel with telling effect throughout Mace- 
donia and Achaia (I. i. 7 ff, iv. 10f). The expectations the 
Apostles had formed of them have been even surpassed ; they 
know not how to thank God sufficiently “for all the joy where- 
with” they “rejoice before Him” on this account (I. iii. 9). The 
New Testament contains nowhere a more glowing or unqualified 
commendation than that bestowed on the character and behaviour 
of the Thessalonian Church at this time. 

What Paul and Silas have heard from their assistant increases 
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their longing to see the Thessalonians again ; for if their anxiety 
is relieved, their love to this people is greatly quickened, and they 
“are praying night and day with intense desire” that the obstacle 
to their return may be removed (I. iii. 10). Indeed St Paul’s 
primary object in writing the First Epistle is to express his eager 
wish to revisit Thessalonica. This purpose dominates the first 
half of the Letter (chh. i.—iii.), Associated with this desire, there 
are two aims that actuate him in writing. In the first place, 
the Apostle wishes zo explain his continued absence as being in- 
voluntary and enforced, and in doing so to justify himself from 
aspersions which had reached his readers’ ears. Ch. ii. 1—12 
is a brief apologia. We gather from it that the enemies of 
Christianity in Thessalonica (Jewish enemies!, as the denun- 
ciation of vv. 14—16, together with the probabilities of the 
situation, strongly suggests) ad made use of the absence of 
the missionaries to slander them, insinuating doubts of their 
courage (I. ii. 2), of their disinterestedness and honesty (vv. 3, 
6, 9), and of their real affection for their Thessalonian converts 
(vv. 7f., 11 f.). The slanderers said, “These so-called apostles of 
Christ are self-seeking adventurers. Their real object is to 
make themselves a reputation and to fill their purse at your 
expense*, They have beguiled you by their flatteries and pre- 

1 The opponents whom St Paul denounces in I, ii. 15 f. are uncon- 
verted Jews, altogether hostile to the Gospel he preaches. The Jews of 
Thessalonica, after driving him from their own city, followed him 
to Berca and attacked him there; their compatriots at Corinth 
imitated their example, though fortunately not with the same success 
(Acts xvii. 5, 13, xviii. 12—17). Of the Jewish Christians opposed 
to the Apostle’s Gentile mission, the ‘‘false brethren” who afterwards 
troubled him at Corinth and in Galatia, we find no trace whatever 
in these Epistles. They were written in the interval between the 
first rise of the legalist controversy, composed by the Council of 
Jerusalem (Acts xv; Gal. ii. 1—10), and its second outbreak some 
years later. To this renewed crisis probably the contention of St 
Paul with St Peter, as well as the four Epistles of the Second Group, 
belongs. See A. Sabatier’s The Apostle Paul, pp. 10f.; also the writer's 
Epistles of Paul, pp. 61—64, and the article in Hastings’ Dict. of the 
Bible on ‘Paul,’ 1. 4 (a). | 

2 One is at a loss to think what can have given any handle to the 
reproach of r\covetia, unless it were that St Paul had during his stay 


at Thessalonica on two occasions received contributions of some kind 
from Philippi (Phil. iv, 15). 
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tence of sanctity (wv. 4f, 10) into accepting their new-fangled 
faith ; and now that trouble has arisen and their mischievous 
doctrines bring them into danger; they creep away like cowards, 
leaving you to bear the brunt of persecution alone. And, likely 
enough, you will never see them again!” Chapter ii. is a reply 
to innuendoes of this kind, which are such as unscrupulous Jewish 
opponents were sure to make. Timothy reported these charges 
floating about in Thessalonian society; perhaps the Church, 
while earnestly disowning them, had made in writing some 
allusion to the taunts levelled at its Apostles, which rendered 
it still more necessary that they should be confronted! Con- 
sidering the short time that Paul and Silas had been in this 
city, and the influence which the synagogue-leaders had formerly 
possessed over many members of their flock, considering also the 
disheartening effect of continued persecution upon a young and 
unseasoned Church, one cannot wonder at the danger felt lest 
its confidence in the absent missionaries should be undermined. 
Happily that confidence had not been shaken,—“ You have 
good remembrance of us at all times” (I. iii. 6): so Timothy 
had assured the Apostle; so, it may be, their own letter now 
testifies for the Thessalonians, Yet it is well that everything 
should be said that may be to repel these poisonous suspicions, 
In the second place, and looking onward to the future, the 
Apostles write in order to carry forward the instruction of their 
converts in Christian doctrine and life—xaraprioas ra torepnpara 
ths wiotews tpor (I. iii. 10). With this further aim the First 
Epistle is extended to chh. iv. and v. (Aosrdy ody, adeAgoi, iv. 1), 
when in its first intention it had been already rounded off by the 
concluding prayer of iii. 11—13. In passing westward from Asia 
Minor into Europe, St Paul’s mission has entered upon a new 
stage. He is no longer able quickly to visit his Churches, now 
numerous and widely separated, and to exercise amongst them 
a direct oversight. The defect of his presence he must supply 


1 On the probability that the Thessalonian Church had written 
a letter to St Paul, to which he is replying in 1 Thessalonians, see 
J. Rendel Harris, ‘“A Study in Letter-writing,” Ezpositor, V. vnt., 
pp. 161—180. 
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by messenger and letter. Moreover, he may have found in the 
case of the Macedonian, as afterwards in that of the Corinthian 
Church (see 1 Cor. vii. 1, &.; cf. Phil. iv. 15; also 1 Thess. 
iv. 9, v. l—passages which almost suggest that the Thessalonians 
had asked the Apostles to write to them if they could not come), 
that the Greek Christian communities were apt for intercourse 
of this sort and took pleasure in writing and being written to. 
Anyhow, these (with the possible exception of the Epistle of 
James) are the earliest extant N.T. Letters; and when the 
writers describe themselves as “longing to see you and to 
complete the deficiencies of your faith,” we perceive how such 
Epistles became necessary and to what conditions we owe their 
existence. The Apostle Paul found in epistolary communication 
a form of expression suited to his genius and an instrument 
that added to his power (see 2 Cor. x. 9ff.), while it extended 
the range and sustained the efficacy of his pastoral ministry. 

The éorepnpara which had to be supplemented in the faith of 
this Church, were chiefly of a practical nature. (1) On the moral 
side, St Paul emphasizes the virtue of chastity, notoriously 
lacking in Greek city-life, in respect of which the former 
notions of Gentile converts had commonly been very lax; and 
brotherly love, with which, in the case of this Church, the duty 
of guiet and diligent labour was closely associated (iv. 1—12). 
(2) On the doctrinal side, a painful misunderstanding had arisen, 
which Timothy had not been able to remove, touching the re- 
lation of departed Christians to Christ on His return; and there 
was in regard to the Last Things a restlessness of mind and an 
over-curiosity unfavourable to a sober and steadfast Christian 
life (iv. 18—v. 11). (38) With this we may connect symptoms of 
indiscipline in one party, and of contempt for extraordinary and 
emotional spiritual manifestations in another, which the closing 
verses of the Epistle indicate (v. 12—22). These latter con- 
trasted indications resemble the antagonisms which took a more 
pronounced and reprehensible form in the Corinthian Church 
some six years later. 

II, After writing their First Epistle, “ Paul and Silvanus and 
Timotheus ” received further tidings from Thessalonica (by what 
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channel we know not) which moved them to write a Second. 
The Second is a supplement or continuation, and in many of its 
phrases almost au echo, of the First. (The relations of the two 
will be discussed more narrowly in the next chapter.) The 
freshness of colouring and liveliness of personal feeling which 
characterize the former Epistle are comparatively wanting in 
this. We gather from the opening Act of Thanksgiving that 
the storm of persecution is still mare violent and the fidelity 
of the Church even more conspicuous than when the Apostles 
wrote some months before: “Your faith grows exceedingly, 
and your love multiplies. We make our boast in you among 
the churches of God, because of your faith and endurance 
in persecution” (i. 3f.). St Paul says nothing further, how- | 
ever, of his intention to return; his hands are by this time 
tied fast at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5—18), and his thoughts 
preoccupied by the exacting demands of his work in this 
new sphere: he commends them to “the Lord, who will 
stablish them and keep them from the Evil One” (iii. 3—5) 
Nor does he enter on any further defence, nor indulge in renewed 
reminiscences, of his conduct toward the Thessalonians and his 
experiences amongst them. It is almost entirely the latter 
(chh. iv., v.) and not the earlier part (chh. i.—iii.) of 1 Thessa- 
lonians that is reflected in 2 Thessalonians. 

There are two topics of the former Epistle to which it is 
necessary to advert again ; on these the writers find that they 
must be more explicit and more urgent than before. First and 
chiefly, about the Second Advent—imép rns mapovoias tov xvupiou 
npav "Incov Xpiotov cai nuov emicvvaywyns ém’ avriv (ii. 1). A 
rumour is abroad, claiming prophetic origin and alleged to be 
authenticated by the founders of the Church, to the effect 
that “the day of the Lord has arrived” and He must be looked 
for immediately (v. 2). The report is pronounced a deception (». 3). 
St Paul states reasons, partly recalled from his oral teaching, 
why so speedy a consummation is impossible. This gives 
occasion to his memorable prediction of the advent of 6 dvy- 
Opwros tis avouias, whose appearance and rise to supreme 
power will give, he predicts, the signal for Christ’s return 
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in glory (vv. 3—12). This prophecy is the one great difficulty 
which meets the student of these Epistles, and is amongst the 
most mysterious passages in the Bible. It will be dealt with 
at length in the Notes, and further in the Appendix to this 
volume. 

The other object the Apostles have in writing this Letter is to 
reprove the disorderly fraction of the Church (ch. iii. 6—15). 
The First Epistle intimated the existence of a tendency to 
idleness and consequent insubordination (I. iv. 11 f., v. 12—14), 
to which reference was there made in a few words of kindly and 
guarded censure. This gentle reproof failed to check the evil, 
which had become aggravated and persistent, endangering the 
peace of the whole Church. It was connected, presumably, with 
the excitement on the subject of Christ’s advent. This ex- 
pectation furnished an excuse for neglecting ordinary labour, 
or even an incentive to such neglect. The Apostles take the 
offenders severely to task, aud direct the brethren to refuse 
support to such as persist in idleness and to avoid their company. 
This discipline, it is hoped, will bring about their amendment. . 

That this Letter is the second of the two, and not the first 
(as Grotius, Ewald, F.C. Baur, and some others, have contended), 
is apparent from the course of affairs and the internal relation- 
ship of the two documents; as we have just examined them. 
2 Thessalonians, whoever wrote it, presupposes and builds upon 
1 Thessalonians. It deals more fully and explicitly with two 
principal points raised in the former Letter, as they present 
themselves in their further development. Certain disturbing 
influences, which had begun to make themselves felt when 
Timothy left Thessalonica bringing the news that elicited the 
former Epistle, have by this time reached their crisis. The 
thanksgiving of II. i, 3--12 implies an advance both in the 
severity of persecution, and in the growth and testing of Thes- 
salonian faith ; for which faith acknowledgement is made to 
God in terms even stronger than before. The personal recollec- 
tions and explanations, which form so interesting a feature of 
the other Epistle, are suited to St Paul’s first communication 
of the kind with this beloved Church. The absence of such 
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references in the shorter Epistle marks it as a supplement 
to the other, following this after a brief interval. The ex- 
pression of ch. ii. 2, “neither through word nor through letter, 
as on our authority” (as 8’ jor), is most naturally explained 
as alluding to some misunderstanding or misquotation (see 
Expository Note) of the language of 1 Thessalonians on the 
subject of the Parousia. 

The two Epistles were written, as we have seen, from Corinth; 
not “from Athens,” as it is stated in the “subscription ” attached 
to each of them in the mss. followed by the Authorized English 
Version : Ipds Geocadoukeis...€ypagn amd ’A@nvav. They were 
both composed during St Paul’s residence of eighteen months in 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 11), extending perhaps from Autumn 51 to 
Spring 53, a.p. They belong, therefore, as nearly as we can 
judge, to the winter of 51—52, a.p., in the eleventh or twelfth 
year of the Emperor Claudius; being twenty-one years after 
our Lord’s Ascension, two years after the Council at Jerusalem, 
five years before the Epistle to the Romans, fifteen years, 
probably, before the death of St Paul, and nineteen years before 

the Fall of Jerusalem. 
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The question of the use of the plurals auctoris in St Paul’s 
Letters is one of considerable difficulty ; no summary answer 
can be given to it. It is exhaustively discussed in the Essay 
of Karl Dick (Halle, 1890), entitled Der schriftatellerische Plural 
bet Paulus, who comes to the conclusion that the authorial “ we” 
(for a singular ego) was a recognized usage of later Greek, and may 
therefore be looked for in St Paul; that one cannot without vio- 
lence or over-subtlety force upon the we a uniformly multiple 
significance ; that St Paul’s use of the first person plural is not 
stereotyped and conventional, and must be interpreted according 
to circumstances in each case; that the context frequently indi- 
cates a real plurality in his mind—and this with various nuances 
of reference and kinds of inclusion ; and that the inclusive (or 
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collective) and the courteous “we” shade off into each other, 
making it impossible to draw a hard and fast line between them. 

In the Thessalonian Epistles one would suppose the plural 
of the first person to have its maximum force. Three writers 
present themselves in the Address, who had been companions 
in their intercourse with the readers; and while the third of the 
trio was a junior, the second had an authority and importance 
approximating to that of the first. IatAos xai S:Aovayds stood 
side by side in the eyes of the Thessalonian Church (cf. Acts xvi. 
xvii.); and nothing occurs in the course of either Epistle to 
suggest that one of the two alone is really responsible for what 
is written. In other instances of a prima facie joint author- 
ship (viz. 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians, Philippians), 
there existed no such close associations of the persons appearing 
in the Address, and no such continuous use of the plural is found, 
as we recognize here. The two Letters give utterance, for the 
most part, to the recollections, explanations, and wishes of the 
missionaries and pastors of the Thessalonian Church as such; 
and their matter was therefore equally appropriate to Paul and 
Silas, if not to their attendant Timothy in the same degree. 
The distinction between pyxér: oréyovres x.t.A. and éyd pykére 
oréyov «rA.. In T, i. 1 and 6 (see Expository Notes), can 
hardly be explained without assuming Paul and Silas to be 
intended in the former instance; and if so, then in the general 
tenor of the Epistle. Against the prevailing nets, the eyo pev 
Tlavdos of I. iii. 18, and the rz éuy xeipi TlavaAov of II. iii. 17, 
stand out in relief; with less emphasis, the first singular of 
II. ii. 5 betrays the individuality of the leading author, as it 
recalls doctrine of a pronounced individual stamp; and the 
évopxi{ tpas rov xupiov x.t.r. Of I. v. 27 is the outburst of 
strong personal feeling. 

The master spirit of St Paul and his emotional idiosyncrasy 
have impressed themselves on the First Epistle, of which we 
cannot doubt that he was, in point of composition, the single 
author, though conscious of expressing and seeking to express 
the mind of his companions, and more particularly of Silas, 
throughout. In the less original paragraphs of the Second 
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Epistle, there may be some reason for conjecturing (see the next 
chapter) that one of the other two—Silas more probably than 
Timothy—indited the actual words, while St Paul supervised, 
and endorsed the whole with his signature. 

In the exposition the plural authorship will be assumed, for 
the most part, to embrace St Paul’s companions. 
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Tre AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLES. 


THat these Letters were written by the author whose name 
heads the Address of each, was doubted by no one until the 
beginning of the last century. The testimony of the Early 
Church to their antiquity, and to the tradition of Pauline 
authorship, is full and unbroken; it is even more precise and 
emphatic in the case of the Second Epistle than in that of the 
First. See the catena of references given by Bornemann in the 
Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar, pp. 319f. 2 Thessalonians was 
used by Polycarp (ad Philipp. xi. 4) and by Justin Martyr 
(Dial. xxxii., cx.),—in iii. 15 and ii, 3 ff respectively; Justin’s 
references touch its most peculiar and disputed paragraph. 
There are passages moreover in the Epistle of Barnabas (iv. 9, 
xvii. 2), and in the Didaché XII. Apostolorum (v. 2, xii. 3, 
xvi. 3—7), in which the ideas and imagery of this Epistle seem 
to be echoed. 

The German writer Christian Schmidt first raised doubts 
respecting 2 Thessalonians in the year 1801, and Schrader 
respecting 1 Thessalonians in 1836. Kern, in the Tiibingen Zeit- 
schrift fiir Theologre (1837), and de Wette in the earlier editions 
of his Exegetisches Handbuch des N. T. (retracting his adverse 
judgement in the later editions), developed the critical objec- 
tions against the Second Epistle. F.C. Baur, the founder of the 
‘Tendency’ School of N. T. Criticism, restated the case against 
the traditional authorship of both Epistles, giving to it extensive 
currency through his influential work on “Paul the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ” (1845: Eng. Trans., 1873). Baur supposed the two 
Letters to have been written about the year 70, the “Second” 
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earlier than the “ First,”—by some disciple of St Paul with the 
Apocalypse of St John in his hand, wishing to excite renewed 
interest in the Parousia amongst Pauline Christians, in whose 
minds the delay had by this time bred distrust. 

In their rejection of 1 Thessalonians Schrader and Baur have 
remained almost alone ; Holsten and Steck in Germany, van der 
Vies, Pierson-Naber, and van Manen! in Holland, are the only 
names of note amongst their supporters. Along with Philippians, 
1 Thessalonians may be added to 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 
and Galatians, as counting for all practical purposes amongst 
the undisputed Epistles of St Paul. Notonly Lightfoot, Ramsay, 
Bornemann, Zahn, Moffatt, but critics who are most sceptical 
about other documents—such as Hilgenfeld, Weizsacker, Holtz- 
mann, Pfleiderer, Jiilicher, Schmiedel—pronounce this Letter to 
be unmistakably St Paul’s. 

I. The internal evidence for the authorship of 1 THEssa- 
LONIANS is such as to disarm suspicion. 

(1) The picture the Apostle Paw gives of himself and of his 
relations to the Church in chh. i—iii. is a delicate piece of 
self-portraiture ; it bears the marks of circumstantial truth and 
unaffected feeling ; it harmonizes with what we learn of St Paul 
and his companions from other sources (see the Expository Notes 
for details); and it is free from anything that suggests imitation, 
or interpolation, by another hand. Nemo potest Paulinum pectus 
effingere (Erasmus). 

(2) The same air of reality belongs to the aspect of the Thes- 
salonian Church, as it here comes into view. It exhibits the fresh- 
ness, the fervour and impulsive energy of a newborn faith, with 
much of the indiscipline and excitability that often attend the 
first steps of the Christian life, so full at once of joy and of 
peril. The Church of Thessalonica has a character distinctly its 
own. It resembles the Philippian Church in the frankness, the 
courage, and the personal devotion to the Apostle, which so 
greatly won his love ; also in the simplicity and thoroughness of 


1 See the article of the last-named on ‘“ Paul” in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica. 
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its faith, which was untroubled by the speculative questions and 
tendencies to intellectual error that beset the Corinthian and 
Asian Churches. These traits agree with what we know of the 
Macedonian temperament. At the same time there was at 
Thessalonica a disposition to run into morbid excitement, and 
an unpractical enthusiasm, that we do not find in any other 
of the communities addressed in the Pauline Epistles. 

(3) The absence of any allusion to Church organization and to 
the existence of a specialized ministry, beyond the general category 
of the officers who are spoken of in I. v. 12—14, points to a 
simple and elementary condition of Church-life. This remark 
applies to both documents; and the Thessalonian are parallel 
to the Corinthian Epistles in this respect. Both at Thessa- 
lonica and Corinth difficult points of discipline had arisen, 
which would surely have involved reference to the responsible 
officers of the community, had these possessed the established 
status and well-defined powers which accrued to them in early 
Post-apostolic times. 

(4) The attitude of the writers toward the Parousia is such 
as no disciple or imitator, writing in St Paul’s name, could 
possibly have ascribed to him after his death. He is made to 
write as though Christ were expected to come within his own 
lifetime: “we the living, we who survive until the coming of 
the Lord,” I. iv. 15,17. Taken in their plain sense, these words 
at least leave it an open question whether the Lord would not 
return while the writers and their readers yet lived. That 
a later author, wishing to use the Apostle’s authority for his own 
purposes, should have ascribed such words to his master is 
hardly conceivable. In doing this he would be discrediting the 
very authority on which he builds; for by this time S¢ Paw had 
died, and Christ had not returned. 

(5) Observe the manner in which the writer speaks in the 
passage just referred to of “those falling asleep” (of xotpadpevor : 
see Expository Note upon the tense), in such a way as to show 
that the question concerning the fate of believers dying before 
the Lord’s return is a mew one, that has arisen in the Thessalo- 
nian Church for the first time. This being the case, the Letter 
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can only have been written within a few months of this Church’s 
birth. For it is never long in any community, of size beyond 
the smallest, before death has made its mark. 

II. The suspicions against the authenticity of 2 THEssa- 
LONIANS are more persistent; they are not so ill-founded as in 
the case of the First Epistle. Baur maintained that the two 
Letters are of the same mint, and that both must be regarded as 
spurious or both authentic ; his followers have generally separated 
them, regarding the Second as a reproduction of the First, 
dating about twenty years later and addressed to an altered 
situation, composed by way partly of imitation and partly of 
qualification and correction of 1 Thessalonians (see pp. xxxvii. ff.). 
H. J. Holtzmann, however, the most eminent of Baur’s succes- 
sors, admits in the last edition of his Evnlectung® (p. 216) that 
“the question is no longer as to whether the Epistle should be 
pushed down into the Post-apostolic age, but whether, on the 
other hand, it does not actually reach back to the lifetime 
of the Apostle, in which case it is consequently genuine and 
must have been written soon after 1 Thessalonians, about the 
year 54.” 

Jiilicher, a pupil of the same school, concludes his examination 
by saying (Zinlettung!, p. 44), “If one is content to make fair 
and reasonable claims on a Pauline Epistle, no occasion will be 
found to ascribe 2 Thessalonians to an author less original or of 
less powerful mind than Paul himself.” Harnack and Moffatt 
(The Hist. New Testament) decide for authenticity. Bahnsen 
(in the Jahrbuch fiir prot. Theologie, 1880, pp. 696 ff.) advanced a 
theory which identified 6 dyriceipevos and 6 dvO@pwmos rijs avopias 
with the antinomian and libertine Gnosticism of the period 
of Trajan (about 110 a.D.); he saw ré xaréyov in the rising 
Episcopate of that epoch. Bahnsen had been anticipated by 
Hilgenfeld, in his Hinleitung, pp. 642 ff. (1875), and was followed 
by Hase (Lehrbuch d. Kirchengeschichte, 1. p. 69), and Pfleiderer 
(Orchristenthum, pp. 78, 356 ff.); but this far-fetched and 
artificial construction has found few other adherents. The 
opinion prevalent amongst those who contest the Pauline 
authorship (so Kern, in the work above specified ; Schmiedel, 
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in the Handcommentar; Holtzmann’s Hinlectung, and article in 
the Zeitschrift fiir N. T. Wissenschaft, 1901, pp. 97—108) is that 
2 Thessalonians dates from the juncture between the assassination 
of the emperor Nero in June 68 A.D. and the fall of Jerusalem in 
August 70 (cf. Expository Note on IT. ii. 4), and is contemporary 
with and closely parallel to Rev. xiii, xvii., and that by 6 dvrexei- 
pevos and 6 avOpwmos ris avopias is meant the dead Nero, who 
was then and for long afterwards supposed by many to be living 
concealed in the East, the fear of his return to power adding 
a further element of horror to the confusion of the time (cf. pp. 
222 f. in the Appendix). The readers of the first century, had 
they suspected the Nero redivivus in the Antichrist of ch. ii. 3 f., 
would hardly have given unquestioning circulation to a prediction 
that had thus missed its mark, and whose supposititious character 
@ little enquiry would have enabled them to detect. 

The above theory brings the origin of the document to within 
a very few years (or even months) of the Apostle’s death. Now 
the Apostle Paul had not spent his days in some corner of the 
Church, amongst a narrow circle of disciples; no Christian 
leader was known so widely, none at that time had so many 
personal followers surviving, so many intimate and well-informed 
friends and acquaintances interested in his work and his 
utterances, as the martyr Apostle of the Gentiles. There is 
a strong antecedent presumption against the possibility of any 
writing otherwise than genuine finding currency under St Paul’s 
name at this early date, especially one containing a prediction 
that stands isolated in Pauline teaching, and that proved itself 
(ex hypothesi) completely mistaken. Were it conceivable that 
@ composition of this nature, invented throughout or in its 
principal passages, could have been accepted in the second 
century, that it should have been palmed upon the Thessalonian 
Church within six years of St Paul’s death—for this is what we 
are asked to believe, on the assumption of non-authenticity— 
is a thing incredible in no ordinary degree. Wrede, the latest 
opponent of the traditional view, admits the fictitious author- 
ship to be incompatible with the date 68—70 (see his pamphlet 
Die Echtheit des zweiten Thessalonicher-briefes, pp. 36—40). 


DEFENCE OF PAULINE AUTHORSHIP. xiii 


The nearer this Epistle is brought to St Paul’s lifetime, the 
more improbable and gratuitous becomes the theory of spurious 
authorship. Moreover, the language of ch. ii. 2 and of iii. 17 
makes an explicit protest against literary personation—a protest 
which at least implies some measure of conscience and of critical 
jealousy on such points in early Christian times. Professing in 
his first word to be “ Paul” and identifying himself in ii. 15 with 
the author of the first Epistle, the writer warns his correspond- 
ents against this very danger; to impute the Letter to some 
well-meaning successor, writing as though he were Paul in 
the Apostle’s vein and by way of supplement to his teaching, 
is to charge the writer with the offence which he expressly con- 
demns. The Epistle is no innocent pseudepigraph. It proceeds 
either from “ Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus,” or from some- 
one who wished to be taken for these authors, and who attempts 
to cover his deception by denouncing it! Schmiedel’s apology 
for this “abgefeimten Betriiger” (Handcommentar zum N. T., 11. 
i, p. 12) is more cynical than successful. 

The fact is that no real trace of the Nero-legend is discover- 
able in 2 Thessalonians (see Weiss’ Apocalyptische Studien, 2, in 
Studien und Kritiken, 1869); this groundless speculation of Kern 
and Baur should be dismissed from criticism. As Klépper says 
in his able defence of the authenticity (Essay on 2 Thessalonians 
in the TZheolog. Studien aus Ostpreussen, 1889, Heft 8, p. 128): 
“Nothing has done more to confuse the situation than the idea 
that the author of our Epistle could not have conceived and 
propounded his prophecy, in the form which it assumes, without 
having before his eyes by way of historical presupposition the 
person of Nero, or (to speak more precisely) the figure of Nero 
redivivus as this is incorporated in the Johannine Apocalypse.” 
Granting that the traits of the personality of the emperor Nero 
have left their mark on the Apocalypse of St John, they are not 
to be found here. 2 Thessalonians belongs to pre-Neronian Apo- 
calyptic, and falls therefore within the period of St Paul’s actual 
career. The true historical position is that of Spitta (Urchristen- 
thum, 1. p. 135 ff. ; similarly von Hofmann in his Commentary, 
Klépper in the Essay cited above, Th. Zahn in his Hinleitung), 
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viz. that in 6 dvopos of ch. ii. the image of Antiochus Epiphanes 
idealized in the Book of Daniel, and of Gaius Caligula as known 
to St Paul, have been “smelted together” (see Appendix, 
pp. 217—222), and that the emperor Gaius represented to the 
writers the furthest development which “the mystery of lawless- 
ness” in its continuous “ working” had attained up to their time 

Spitta’s hypothesis, propounded in the first volume of his 
valuable Essays Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristen- 
thums (1893), pp. 109—154, proceeds upon the datum just 
stated. He conceives the real author of 2 Thessalonians to 
have been 7imothy, writing by St Paul’s side at Corinth under 
the Apostle’s suggestion and in his name, but writing out of 
his own mind and as the member of the missionary band who 
had been most recently present and teaching in Thessalonica. 
Spitta thus seeks to account both for the singular resemblance of 
‘the Second Epistle to the First, and for its singular difference 
therefrom. (1) Under the former head, it is observed that, out- 
side of ii. 2—12, there are but nine verses in 2nd which do not 
reflect the language and ideas of 1 Thessalonians. In its whole 
conception as well as in vocabulary and phrasing, apart from 
the peculiar eschatological passages, the later Epistle is an echo 
of the earlier; the spontaneity and freshness that one expects 
to find in the Apostle’s work are wanting; indeed it is said that 
St Paul, had he wished to do so, could not have repeated himself 
thus closely without reading his former Letter for the purpose. 
Such imitation, it is argued, would be natural enough in Timothy 
with the First Epistle before him for a model, when writing 
to the same Church shortly afterwards on his master’s behalf 
and in their joint name. Amid this sameness of expression we 
miss the geniality and lively play of feeling, the Paulinum 
pectus, which glows in the First Epistle and which vindicates it so 
strongly for the Apostle. The tone is more cool and official 
throughout. There is a measured, almost laboured and halting 
turn of language, which (it is said) betrays the absence of the 
master mind and the larger part played by the secretary— 
presumably Timothy—in the composition of this Letter. In 
comparing I]. i. 3—7, ii. 13 f., with I. i. 2-—5, iii. 9 f.; II. i, 10— 
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12 with I. ii. 19 f,, iii. 11 ff; Il. iii. 7 ff with I. ii. 7 ff, one 
cannot escape the impression of a certain blunting of St Paul’s 
incisive touch and a weakening of his firm grasp in passing from 
one Letter to the other. Wrede (op. cit.) finds in this effacement 
of style the chief reason for denying the Pauline authorship; he 
regards the Second Epistle as a carefully adapted imitation of 
certain sections of the First. 

Bornemann accounts for the contrast thus described by point- 
ing out that by the date of the Second Epistle St Paul was 
immersed in Corinthian affairs, and that his heart was no longer 
away at Thessalonica as when he first wrote; moreover, the 
intense and critical experience out of which the First Epistle 
sprang had stamped itself deeply on the soul of the Apostle, 
so that in writing again, after a brief interval, to a Church 
whose condition gave no new turn to his reflexions, the former 
train of thought and expression recurred more or less uncon- 
sciously and the Second Letter became to a certain extent a 
rehearsal of the First. To this explanation may be added 
two considerations: (1) That the occasion of this supplement, 
viz. the continuance of the unwholesome excitement about the 
Parousia and of the disorder touched upon in I. iv. 10 ff, 
v. 14, involved a measure of surprise and disappointment, 
which inevitably chilled the writer’s cordiality and made the 
emphasis of affection and the empressement of the First Epistle 
impossible in this. Galatians, with 1 or 2 Corinthians, exhibits 
fluctuations of feeling within the same Letter not unlike that 
which distinguishes the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, (2) The 
visions rising before the Apostle’s mind in IT. i. 5—10, ii. 2—12, 
were of a nature to throw the writer into the mood of solemn 
contemplation rather than of familiar intercourse. 

When all has been said; the suspicion remains, strengthened 
by renewed and closer comparison of the parallel verses of the 
two Epistles, that some other hand beside St Paul’s had to do with 
the penning of 2 Thessalonians. Since three writers address the 
Thessalonians in these Letters, and the matter-of-fact plurality 
of the prevailing “we” on their part is vouched for by the 
passages in which the chief author speaks for himself as “I” or 
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“J, Paul” (I. ii. 18, iii. 5, IT. ii. 5, iii. 17), it is a possibility 
conceivable under the circumstances and consistent with the 
primary authorship on St Paul's part, that one of his companions 
—preferably Silvanus, as the coadjutor of the Apostle—was the 
actual composer of the large portion of 2 Thessalonians which 
traverses the ground of 1 Thessalonians, and in which the 
language is moulded on that of the earlier Letter with added 
touches of a more prolix style. Silas was an inspired “prophet” 
(Acts xv. 32; cf. 1 Pet. v. 12). 

When Spitta comes to the original part of 2 Thessalonians— 
ch. ii, 1—12 (the signs premonitory of the Day of the Lord) and 
iii, 6—15 (the excommunication of idlers}—his theory breaks 
down. He sees in ii. 5 a reminder of Timothy's teaching at 
Thessalonica, supposing that St Paul’s young helper had views 
about the Last Things more definite in some respects, and 
more Jewish in their colouring, than those of his leader who 
had spoken of the coming of “the day” as altogether inde- 
terminate in time (see I. v.1f.). He suggests that Timothy had 
adopted some Jewish apocalypse of Caligula’s time (he was 
conversant with “sacred writings,” 2 Tim, iii, 15,—an expression 
possibly including non-canonical books; and 2 Thessalonians, 
though quotations are wanting in it, is steeped in O. T. language 
beyond other Pauline Epistles); and that he gave to this a 
Christian turn, shaping it into his prophecy of “the mystery of 
iniquity,” which lies outside St Paul’s doctrine and is nowhere 
else hinted at in his Epistles, But considering the chasm sepa- 
rating the Pauline mission from Judaism, it is improbable that 
either Timothy should have borrowed, or St Paul endorsed, a 
non-Christian apocalypse ; granted that the conception of vv. 3—5 
goes back to the epoch of Caligula, there is no reason why it should 
not have originated either in St Paul’s mind, since by the year 40 
he was already a Christian, or amongst the numerous “ prophets 
and teachers” at Jerusalem and Antioch between 40 and 50 a.p. 
Caligula’s outrage on the Temple! was a sign of the times that 
could hardly fail to stir the prophetic spirit in the Church, while 
it roused the passionate anger of the Jewish people. 

1 40—41 a.p. 


ANTICHRIST IN CHRISTIAN APOCALYPTIC. li 


The expressions of 2 Thess. ii. 5—7 suggest that 6 avépwros 
THs dvopias was no new figure to Christian imagination; his 
image, based on the Antiochus-Caligula pattern, had become a 
familiar object in Christian circles before the Apostles preached 
in Thessalonica. Jewish Apocalyptic had produced from its 
own soil, it seems likely, representations parallel to that of 6 
dyrixeipevos in the 2nd Thessalonian Epistle and of not dissimilar 
features: so much may be granted to Spitta’s theory. The fact 
that “Antichrist” does not appear in his subsequent Epistles, 
does not prove that St Paul at no time held the doctrine 
attaching thereto, nor even that he ceased to hold it at a later 
time. The circumstances calling for its inculcation at Thessa- 
lonica were peculiar to the place and occasion. In later Epistles, 
from 2 Corinthians v. onwards, the Parousia recedes to a distant 
future, and a glorious intervening prospect opens out for humanity 
in Romans xi.; but this enlargement of view in no way forbids 
the thought of such a finale to human history and such a 
consummate revelation of Satanic power preceding the coming 
of the Lord in judgement, as this Epistle predicts. Our Lord’s 
recorded prophecies of the end of the world cannot be understood 
without the anticipation of a last deadly struggle of this 
nature. , 

Chap. ii. 1—12 supplies the crucial test to every hypothesis of 
the origin of 2 Thessalonians. Timothy being the last of the 
trio whose names figure in the Address and quite the subordi- 
nate member of the party (see I. iii. 2; Acts xvi. 2 f.; 1 Tim. 1. 2, 
&c.), had this young assistant written v. 5 propria persona, he 
would have been bound to mark the distinction—by inserting 
éy® Tidbeos or the like (cf. I. ii. 18)—the more so since this 
Letter expressly purports to come from the Apostle Paul himself 
(iii. 17). The whole deliverance is marked by a loftiness of 
imagination, an assurance and dignity of manner, and a concise 
vigour of style, that one cannot well associate with the position 
and the known qualities of Timothy. Whatever may be said 
of other parts of the Letter, this its unique paragraph and 
veritable kernel comes from no second-hand or second-rate 
composer of the Pauline school, but from the fountain-head. 
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The other original section of the Epistle, ch. iii. 6—15 (where, 
however, echoes of Epistle J. are not wanting), speaks with the 
decision and tone of authority characteristic of St Paul in 
disciplinary matters. The readers could never have presumed 
that a charge so peremptory proceeded from the third and least 
important of the three missionaries ostensibly writing to them, 
that “we” throughout the passage meant in reality Timothy 
alone, and that St Paul, who immediately afterwards puts his 
signature to the document, had allowed his assistant to give 
orders—and to advance eschatological speculations—which did 
not in reality issue from himself. 

The alleged discrepancies between the two Epistles present no 
very serious difficulty. It is true that 1 Thessalonians seems to 
represent the Parousia as near and sudden, 2 Thessalonians as 
more distant and known by premonitory signs. But the latter is 
written on purpose to qualify the former and to correct an erro- 
neous inference that might be drawn from it (II. ii. 2: see Ex- 
pository Note); this being the case, a prima facie disagreement 
on the point is only to be expected. The premonitory sign afforded 
by the coming of Antichrist shows that the end, though it may be 
near, is not immediate. On the other hand, no date is given for 
the appearing of Antichrist, so that “the times and seasons” 
remain uncertain after the 2nd Epistle as before it; it is still 
true that “the day of the Lord comes as a thief in the night,” 
though the first alarm of the thief’s coming has been particularly 
described. The like contrast, easily exaggerated into discrepancy, 
is found in our Lord’s predictions recorded in St Matthew : on 
the one hand, uncertainty of date (ch. xxiv. 36); on the other, 
& premonitory s.gn for the faithful (v. 33). 

There is not even the appearance of contradiction between 
the reason given in IT. iii. 9 and that stated in I. ii. 9 (as else- 
where—Acts xx. 34; 1 Cor. ix. 15—19; 2 Cor. xi. 7 ff.) for the 
practice of manual labour on the part of the missionaries. To 
save expense to his converts was always an object of importance 
with St Paul; at Thessalonica another necessary end was served 
by this policy, viz. to set an example of hard work and inde- 
pendence. In Acts xx. 33—35 the second of these motives is 
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again hinted at, though with a somewhat different application, 
along with the first; later, in 2 Cor. xi. 12, St Paul discloses a 
third motive for this self-denying rule. There are minor dif- 
ferences of expression distinguishing the two Letters—such as 
the reference to “the Lord” (Christ) in a series of expressions 
of the 2nd Epistle where “God” appears in the parallel sentences 
of the Ist Epistle; but each of St Paul’s Epistles has idiosyncra- 
sies due to passing circumstances or moods of thought too fine 
for us to trace ; the variations of this kind here occurring are, 
in consideration of the pervasive resemblance of the two docu- 
ments, of a nature altogether too slight for one to build any 
distinction of authorship upon them. 

Outside ch. ii. 1—12 there is nothing to lend colour to the 
notion of a post-Pauline origin for the Second Epistle; and 
there is nothing in that central passage that can with plausi- 
bility be set down as later than 70 4.p. The directions given 
for the treatment of the “brother walking disorderly” (iii. 6B—15) 
belong to the incipient stage of Church organization. To suppose 
this passage written in the second century, or even in the last 
quarter of the first, is to attribute to the author a peculiar 
power of ignoring the conditions of his own time. But these 
instructions harmonize well enough with those addressed to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. v.) respecting the extreme case of disorder 
in that Church. 

The theories of interpolation have found but little acceptance. 
They account for the striking difference between 2 Thess. ii. 
2—12 (to which i. 5—12 might be added) and 1 Thessalonians, 
and the equally striking correspondence to the lst which the 
2nd Epistle in other parts presents, by attributing to the two 
sections an entirely different origin. Thus P. W. Schmidt (in his 
Der 1 Thess.-Brief neu erkldrt, nebst Excurs tiber den 2ten gleich- 
namigen Brief ; also in the Short Protest. Commentary, by Schmidt 
and others, translated) would distinguish a genuine Epistle of 
Paul consisting of II. i. 1—4, ii. 12a, ii. 13—iii, 18, treating the 
rest as an interpolation made about the year 69 by some half- 
Judaistic Christian akin to the author of Rev. xiii., who wished 
to allay the excitement prevailing in his circle respecting the 
Parousia, and who worked up the idea of the Nero redivivus into an 
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apocalypse, employing an old and perhaps neglected letter of the 
Apostle as a vehicle for this prophecy of his own. S. Davidson, 
in his Introduction to the Study of the N.T.%, vol. 1, pp. 336— 
348, elaborated a similar view. But this compromise, while open 
to most of the objections brought against the theory of persona- 
tion, raises others peculiar to itself. It ascribes to St Paul a 
Letter from which the pith has been extracted—little more than 
a shell without the kernel—weak and disconnected in its earlier 
part, and a Second to the Thessalonians following hard upon the 
First yet wanting in reference to the Parousia which fills the 
horizon of the previous Letter. If a partition must be made 
upon these lines, one would rather adopt Hausrath’s notion (in 
his Die Zeit der Apostel?, 11., p. 198 ; translated under the title 
History of the Times of the Apostles), that 2 Thess. ii. 1—12 is a 
genuine Pauline fragment, which some later Paulinist has 
furnished with an epistolary framework in order to give it circu- 
lation amongst his master’s writings. 

The text and tradition of the Second Epistle afford no 
ground for conjecture that it ever existed in any other form than 
that which we know. Where the Apostle has the same things 
to say and the same feelings to express which found utterance in 
the First Epistle, he writes (or one of his companions for him) in 
the same strain, but in a manner more ordinary and subdued as 
the glow of emotion which dictated the first Letter has cooled, 
and his mind has become engrossed with other interests. 
Where new ideas and altered needs on the part of his readers 
require it, as in II, i. 5—12, ii, 2—12, iii. 6—15, he strikes out 
in new directions with characteristic force and originality. 

On the whole subject, comp. the articles on Thessalonians J. and 
IT, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Buble, vol. Iv. The article in 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, ad rem, by J. B. Lightfoot, is still 
valuable. Bornemann, in Meyer's Aritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar’, gives a complete and masterly discussion of the above 
questions, summing up decisively in favour of the authenticity 
of both Epistles. See also Askwith’s vindication of the genuine- 
ness of the 2nd Epistle : Introduction to the Thess. Epistles, ch. v. 

As to the relations of 2 Thess. ii, 1—12 to the Apocalypse, 
there will be something to say in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


VOCABULARY, STYLE AND CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLES. 


VocaBuLaRy. There are, as nearly as possible, 5,600 Greek 
words used in the New Testament. Out of these, 465 are in 
requisition for the Epistles to the Thessalonians,—a fairly 
extensive vocabulary, considering their limited scope and the 
amount of repetition in them. To this total of 465, the 2nd 
Epistle contributes 105 words, out of its 250, wanting in the Ist ; 
half of these appearing in the two peculiar eschatological sections 
(in chh. i. and ii.); not a few of the remainder—such as aipéopar, 
draxréw, Siwypds, éxdixnots, €vxavydopat, evdoxia, kAjows, Kparéw, 
mepepyafoua, wumepavédye—are variants or synonyms of ex- 
pressions employed in Epistle I. That, notwithstanding, 2 Thes- 
salonians should be distinguished from 1 Thessalonians in 
two-fifths of ita vocabulary, is a fact somewhat singular in view 
of the large measure of dependence it exhibits (see pp. xlviii. ff. 
above), while e.g. Galatians holds all but @ third of its lexical 
content in common with Romans, and Colossians shares its 
words with Ephesians and Philippians jointly in almost the 
same proportion. 1 Corinthians with its 963, and 2 Corinthians 
with its 762 words, disclose however a greater verbal dissidence. 

These Epistles contain but a small proportion of hapax-lego- 
mena—21 in the First and 9 in the Second, amounting to less than 
@ fifteenth of their entire vocabulary and an average of rather 
more than four to the chapter. It is observable that the habit 
of using new and singular words grew upon St Paul; this 
tendency is most marked in his latest writings, the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, with a proportion of some thirteen hapax- 
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legomena to the chapter, constituting a fifth of their lexical 
contents ; these ratios steadily increase as we proceed from the 
earlier to the later groups of Epistles. To the Thessalonian hapax- 
legomena 24 words may be added which are peculiar in the N.T. 
to these with the other Pauline Epistles (including the Pastorals): 
4 of these occur in both Letters, 14 in First, and 6 in Second 
Thessalonians. This raises the total number of Pauline hapax- 
legomena found in 1 and 2 Thessalonians to 54, out of the 848 
words specific to St Paul amongst New Testament writers—a 
fraction not much smaller than the relative length of the two 
Epistles would lead us to expect. Of the above 54 locutions, it 
may be noted that 13 range no further than the second group of 
the Epistles (viz. 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Romans)—déyw- 
avn, adiareimras, Exdixos, €miBapéw, evaynpovas, dxOos, meover- 
Téw, mWporéyw, oréyw, oréAAopat, cvvavaplyvvcOa, vrrepaipopat, 
didoripéopat; dpa ody, so characteristic of Romans, is only found 
once (in Ephesians) outside the first two groups ; dyadwavvn and 
maOos each occur in the first, second, and third groups ; évépyea 
is the one prominent word peculiar to the first with the third 
(Eph., Col., Phil., Phm.) groups ; tmepexmepioood recurs only in 
Eph. iii. 20; é£amardw, dreOpos, mpoiornu are found, outside 
of 1 aud 2 Thess., in the second and fourth (1 and 2 Tim.,, 
Titus) groups; pveia in the third and fourth; ém@dvea and 
jos (2 I. ii. 7) reappear only in the fourth, and form a signifi- 
cant link between the first and last of Paul’s extant Letters. 

The hapax-legomena proper to the two Epistles present no 
marked peculiarities. The majority of them are compounds of 
the types prevailing in later Greek. “Apéumrros recurs twice (or 
thrice), and is paralleled by dyexzmros in Philippians and else- 
where ; @vdevyua is a variant of évdeixvups, Evdecéis, both Pauline, 
and all classical; dmrepexrepitooas (eminently Pauline) is all but 
the same as -od ; dvapéva, draxros &c., éxdidko, céXevopa, Kodakia, 
dciws, weptepyaCopat, meptAciropua, mpoTdc xa, tive, brepBaive are 
classical words of everyday speech, incidentally employed here ; 
droppavilw, évopxi{w, trepavEdvw are rare intensives, due to 
the occasion; €vxavydopa, €Enyéw, xadorotew, GdtydWuxos, dAore- 
Ans, wepixepadraia, onpetdw, cupdvAdérns, may be distinguished as 
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words of the xown, most of them found in the LXX but not 
confined to Biblical Greek. Of év8ofato there is no other 
example outside the LXX. SaiverOa:, if meaning “to be shaken,” 
would be a hapax-legomenon in sense; but see the Expository 
Note on I. iii. 3. The only absolutely unique expressions of the 
two Epistles are dyeipoya:—supposed to be a dialectic variant of 
ineipoua (see Expository Note on I. ii. 8)—and the obvious com- 
pound 6eodidaxros, the elements of which are given by Isaiah liv. 
13 (Jo. vi. 45; cf. Expository Note on I. iv.9). There is nothing 
in the Greek of these Epistles that would present any diffi- 
culty to a contemporary reader moderately acquainted with the 
Hellenistic phraseology of the Jewish synagogues and schools 
of the Diaspora. Beyond a few Hebraistic locutions, such as vids 
oxérovs, adrodeias, &., oréavos xavynoews, Soxewdfey and orn- 
pi{ev ras xapdias, and perhaps «is dwdyrnow, there is little or 
nothing of distinctively “ Biblical” Greek to be found in them, 
and few technical terms of theology: in this respect they 
resemble 1 and 2 Corinthians, and differ from Romans and 
Galatians. As Deissmann shows in his “Bible Studies,” the 
amount of this element in the language of the N.T. has been 
exaggerated ; many expressions formerly supposed to be pecu- 
liar to the Greek of the Bible are proved by Inscriptions and the 
Papyri to have been current in the vernacular of New Testament 
times. 

The Epistles betray no special linguistic associations with 
other N.T. writings beyond St Paul’s, apart from the connexion 
of certain passages in 1 Thessalonians with the prophecies of 
Jesus, to which reference will be made later, and the striking 
manner in which the Apocalyptic imagery and phrases of QO. T. 
prophecy are woven into the tissue of 2 Thessalonians. The 
difficulties of structure and expression marking II. i. 6—10 
indicate the introduction by the original writer of some non- 
Pauline, and probably liturgical, sentences (see Expository 
Notes). I. iv. 13—18 has a number of verbal correspondences 
with the parallel passage in 1 Corinthians. In point of syntax, 
there is nothing really exceptional to note. The Pauline periodic 
structure of sentences prevails throughout both Epistles. 
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In Sty the Epistles are almost identical—a statement to 
be understood, however, with the qualification stated in the pre- 
vious chapter, that in the large part of the 2nd Epistle in which 
it repeats the substance of the Ist, the freshness and point of 
the earlier Letter are somewhat to seek. The characteristic 
features of St Paul’s dialect and manner are very apparent ; 
but they have not yet assumed the bold and developed form 
presented by the Epistles of the second group. In wealth of 
language, in rhetorical and literary power, as in force of intellect 
and spiritual passion, these writings do not rise to the height of 
some of the later Epistles. Nor should we expect this. The 
Apostle’s style is the most natural and unstudied in the world. 
It is, as Renan said, ‘‘conversation stenographed.” In Galatians 
and 2 Corinthians, where he is labouring under great excitement 
of feeling, face to face with malignant enemies and with his 
disaffected or wavering children, his language is full of passion 
and grief, vehement, broken, passing in a moment from rebuke 
to tenderness, from lofty indignation to an almost abject 
humility—now he “speaks mere flames,” but the sentence ends 
in pity and tears; “yea, what earnestness, what clearing of” 
himself, “what indignation, what yearning, what jealousy, what 
avenging !” In Romans and Galatians, again, you watch the 
play of St Paul’s keen and dexterous logic, sweeping and massive 
generalization, daring inference, vivid illustration, swift retort, 
and an eagerness that leaps to its conclusion over intervening 
steps of argument indicated by a bare word or turn of. phrase in 
passing. But these Epistles afford little room for such qualities 
of style. They are neither passionate nor argumentative, but 
practical, consolatory, prompted by affection, by memory and 
hope. Hence they represent “St Paul’s normal style” (Lightfoot), 
the way in which he would commonly talk or write to. his 
friends. For this reason, as well as for their historical priority, 
1 and 2 Thessalonians form the best introduction to the writings 
of St Paul. 

. In general character and tone, in the simplicity and ease of 
expression which especially marks 1 Thessalonians, and in the 
absence of the dialectic mannerisms, the apostrophes and 
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ellipses, distinguishing the polemical Epistles, these Letters 
resemble that to the Philippians, But it is remarkable that the 
' Epistle to the Philippians, without any cause for this in its 
subject-matter, contains twice as many hapax-legomena to the 
chapter as are found in our Epistles. For Philippians was 
written nearly ten years later (see pp. lv. f.). 

I. i, 2—5, ii. 14—16, II. i, 6—10, ii. 8—10, are good examples 
of St Paul’s characteristic practice of extending his sentences to an 
indefinite length in qualifying and explanatory clauses, by the use 
of participles and relative pronouns and conjunctions. Later 
Epistles (Ephesians especially) show how this feature of style 
_also grew upon him. In the third of the above instances the 
paragraph is so disjointed, that some further explanation appears 
necessary (see p. lvii. above, and Expository Notes). In 1.i. 8, ii. 
11, iv. 4—6, 14, IT. i. 9, ii. 7, iii. 6, we find instances of ellipsis and 
anacoluthon—of those altered or broken sentences, and dropped 
words left to the reader’s understanding, to which the student 
of St Paul is accustomed. II. ii. 7 gives an example of inverted 
structure resembling Gal. ii. 10, I. ii, 14, 15 (the Jews—who 
killed the Lord Jesus, &c.); v. 8, 9 (salvation—for God did not 
appoint us to wrath, &c.); II. i. 10 (that beleved—for our 
testimony addressed to you was believed), illustrate St Paul’s 
curious fashion of “going off upon a word,” where some term he 
happens to use suddenly suggests an idea that draws him aside 
from the current of the sentence, which he perhaps resumes in 
an altered form. In I. ii. 4, 19—20, iii. 6—7, iv. 3 and 7, v. 4, 
5, II. ii. 9 and 11, 10 and 12, we see how expressions of the 
Apostle are apt to return upon and repeat themselves in a 
changed guise. In 2 Thessalonians the repetition of the same 
word or phrase is so frequent as to constitute a distinet manner- 
ism of the Epistle; 42 doublets of this nature are counted. 
I, ii. 5, v. 23, IT. iti. 2—3, iii. 11 (epyalopévous...meprepyalopévous) 
exemplify the fondness, shared by St Paul with many great 
writers, for paronomasia. 

Beside the hapax-legomena enumerated on pp. lvi. f., there are 
& number of verbal usages characteristic of these Letters and not 
recurring later in St Paul’s writings: viz. ards 8% 6 Geds (or xUpws) 

e2 
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at the beginning of prayers (I. iii. 11, v. 23, II. ii. 16); the use 
of the bare optative in prayers to God (add II. iii. 16 to the 
above), Rom. xv. 5 affording the only other Pauline example ; 
abrot of8are, xabds (xabadrep) ofdare (I. i. 5, ii. 1 f, 5, 11, iii. 3 f., 
v. 2, IL. iii. 7); ¢pyov siorews (I. i. 3, II. i. 11); elvas wpés (I. iii. 
4, II. ii. 5, iii. 10: elsewhere yivoypas and mapeiva: mpds); oréyw 
in the sense of I. iii. 1, 5; xarevOvve (I. iii. 11, IT. iii, 5); dua 
ovv (I. iv. 17, v. 10); mapaxadeire dAAjAous (I. iv. 18, v. 11); 
rovro yap (eorw) O&Anpa (rov) Oeod (I. iv. 3, v. 18); ornpifew rv 
capdiay (I. iii. 13, IL. ii. 17: the verb St Paul only uses in Romans 
besides); deiAw edyapiorety (II. i. 3, ii. 13); weperoinors in the 
active sense (I. v. 9, II. ii. 14); rapovoia (of the Second Advent), 
only in 1 Cor. xv. 23 besides, Phil. iv. 3 gives the only other 
Pauline instance of épwrdw employed in the sense of I. iv. 1, v. 12, 
IL. ii. 1. 

Not one quotation from the Old Testament, nor from any other 
literary source, is found in the Thessalonian Epistles. The writers 
are addressing Gentile converts, and in such a way that Scriptural 
proof and illustration are not required. But allusions to O. T. 
teaching are rife. The writer of 2 Thessalonians has his mind 
full of the apocalyptic ideas of the Books of Isaiah and Daniel, 
to a less extent of Ezekiel and the Psalter; his prophetical and 
hortatory passages are so steeped in the O. T., beyond what 
is common with St Paul, that this fact is even urged as evidence 
for inauthenticity. Compare 

1. ii, 4 with Ps, xvi, 31, &.; 

ii, 12 with 4 (2) Esdras ii, 37; 
ii. 16 with Gen. xv. 16; 
ii. 19 with Isai. lxii. 3, Ezek. xvi. 12, Prov. xvi. 31; 
iv. 5 with Ps, lxxviii. 6, &. ; 
iv. 8 with Isai. lxiii. 11; 
v. 8 with Isai. lix. 17; 
v. 22 with Job i. 1, 8. 

II. i. 8 with Isai. lxvi. 15; 
i. 9, 10 with Isai. ii, 10£, 17, 19—21; 


4 The Old Testament references in this list are made to the Greek 
Version. 
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also with Isai. xlix. 3, Ps. lxxxviii. 8; 
and Mal. iii. 17 (in that day) ; 

i. 12 with Isai. Ixvi. 5; 
ii. 4 with Dan. xi. 36, Isai. xiv. 14, Ezek. xxviii. 2, &. ; 
ii, 8 with Isai. xi. 4, Dan. vii. 9—11; 
ii. 11 with Ezek. xiv. 9; 
ii. 13 with Deut. xxxili. 12; 
iii. 16 with Num. vi. 26. 

Bornemann traces through 2 Thessalonians a chain of resem- 
blances in language and idea to Isai. xxiv. ff., also to Ps. lxxxviii., 
XCili., cv. 

Quite unusual in St Paul are the repeated and sustained echoes 
of the words of Jesus to be found in 1 Thessalonians in the 
passages relating to the Judgement and Second Coming. 
Compare 4 

L ii. 15f. with Mat. xxiii. 29939, Lk. xi. 45—52, xiii. 33 ff. ; 
iv. 16 f. with Mat. xxiv. 30 f.; 
v. 1—6 with Mat. xxiv. 36—44, Lk. xii. 38--40, 46; 
also II. ii. 2 with Mat. xxiv. 4—6. 


The general form of the Letters of St Paul is moulded on the 
Epistolary style of the period; and this is especially evident in 
their commencement and conclusion. The Egyptian Greek 
Papyri afford numerous parallels to his opening edyapioria, in 
which pveia, mpocevyn, adiadeimrws recur—the two former words 
passim. In ordinary correspondence it was a usual thing to 
begin with pious expressions of gratitude and references to 
prayer. The Apostle fills out the conventional formule of 
greeting, giving to them a new sacredness and weight of meaning. 
See Deissmann’s Bible Studies, pp. 21 ff.; and J. Rendel Harris 
in Expositor, V. vil. 161—180, “A study in Letter-writing.” 
The argumentative and hortatory parts of his Epistles resemble 
the diarpi87 of the contemporary Stoic schools, and may be 
illustrated from the Dissertationes of Epictetus. 


In their CHARACTER these oldest extant Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul may now be easily described. They are the letters of a 
missionary, written to an infant Church quite recently brought 
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from heathen darkness into the marvellous light of the Gospel. 
They lie nearer, therefore, to the missionary preaching of St 
Paul (Acts xiv. 15—17, xvii. 22—31, &c.) than do any of the 
later Epistles. This accounts for their simplicity, for the 
absence of controversy and the elementary nature of their 
doctrine, and for the emphasis that is thrown in 1 Thessalonians 
upon the relation of the readers through the gospel to God. 

They are addressed to a Macedonian Church, and they mani- 
fest in common with the Epistle to the (Macedonian) Philippians 
a peculiar warmth of feeling and mutual confidence between writer 
and readers. The first of the two is a singularly affectionate Letter. 
(For the second, see the observations on pp. xlviii. ff.) From 
2 Cor. viii. 1—6 we gather that the generosity which endeared 
the Philippians to St Paul (Phil. iv. 14—17) distinguished Mace- 
donian Christians generally. The writers can hardly find words 
tender enough or images sufficiently strong to express their 
regard for the Thessalonians (I. ii. 7, 11, 17, 19, 20, iii. 9). St Paul 
feels his very life bound up with this community (iii. 8). The 
missionaries boast of their Thessalonian converts everywhere 
(II. i. 4). If they exhort them, their warnings are blended with 
commendations, lest it might be thought there is some fault to 
find (I. iv. 1, 9f, v.11; II. iii. 4). Again and again the Apostle 
repeats, more than in any other Letter, “ You yourselves know,” 
‘Remember ye not?” and the like,—so sure is he that his readers 
bear in mind the teaching at first received and are in hearty 
accord with it. In like fashion, when writing to the Philippians, 
the Apostle gives thanks to God “for your fellowship in the 
Gospel from the first day until now” (Phil. i. 5). 

Further, these two are especially cheering and consolatory 
letters. St Paul had sent Timothy to “encourage” the Thessa- 
lonians “concerning their faith” (I. iii. 2); in writing the First 
Epistle on Timothy’s return he pursues the same object. Perse- 
cution was the lot of this Church from the beginning (I. iii. 4 ; Acts 
xvii. 5—9), as it continued to be afterwards (2 Cor. viii. 2: cf. 
what was written to Philippi ten years later, Phil. i. 28 ff.); 
death had visited them, clouding their hopes for the future lot of 
departing kindred. The Apostle bends all his efiorts to en- 
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courage his distressed friends. He teaches them to glory in 
tribulation; he makes them smile through their tears. He 
reveals the “weight of glory” that their afflictions are working 
out for them ; he describes the Christian dead as “ fallen asleep 
through Jesus,” and coming back to rejoin their living brethren 
on His return (I. iv. 137ff.). He shows them—and to a generous 
Christian nature there is no greater satisfaction—how much their 
brave endurance is furthering the cause of Christ and of truth 
(I. i. 6—8; II. i. 3f.), and how it comforts and helps himself 
and his companions in their labours. The Second Epistle is 
designed to allay causeless agitation respecting the advent of 
Christ, to recall to the ranks of industry some who had taken 
occasion to neglect their avocations, so disturbing the peace of 
the community and burdening it with their support. But along 
with these reproofs, and with the most solemn denunciation of 
future judgement for persecutors and rejecters of the truth, the 
commendatory and consolatory strain of the First Epistle is 
maintained in the Second. 

Finally, these are eschatological Epistles: they set forth “the 
last things” in Christian doctrine—the Second Coming of the 
Redeemer, the restoration of the dead and transformation of 
the living saints, the final judgement of mankind; they an- 
nounce the coming of Antichrist as the forerunner and Satanic 
counterpart of the returning Christ. Chap. 11. 1—12 in 2 Thes- 
salonians is called the Pauline Apocalypse, since it holds in 
St Paul’s Epistles a place corresponding to that of the Book of 
Revelation in the writings of St John. We have previously 
suggested (chap. III.) circumstances which may have led the 
Apostle Paul to dwell upon this subject. The prolonged per- 
secution under which the Thessalonians laboured, served to 
incline their thoughts in the same direction—toward the heavenly 
kingdom which, they hoped, would soon arrive to put an end to 
the miseries of “this present evil world.” In the comparative 
ease and pleasantness of our own lives, we perhaps find it diffi- 
cult to understand the degree to which the minds of Christians 
in early times were absorbed in thoughts of this nature. 

By their eschatological views and teachings these Letters are 
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linked to chap. xv. of 1 Corinthians, the next of the Epistles 
in order of time. Subsequently the subject of the parousia 
retreats into the shade in his writings. For this, two or three 
causes may be suggested. Between the writing of 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians St Paul suffered from a sickness which brought him to the 
gates of death (2 Cor. i. 8—10, iv. 7—v. 8), and which profoundly 
affected his inner experience: from this time he anticipated that 
death would end his earthly career (Phil i. 20f.; Acts xx. 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 6—8, 18). Beside this, the disturbing effect of pre- 
occupation with the Second Advent at Thessalonica, and the 
morbid excitement to which it gave rise in some minds, may 
have led him to make this subject less prominent in later teaching. 
As time went on and the kingdom of Christ penetrated the 
Roman Empire and entered into closer relations with existing 
society, the Apostle came to realize the need for a longer de- 
velopment of Christianity, for a slower and more pervasive action 
of the “leaven” which Christ had put into “the kneading” of 
human life, than could be counted upon at an earlier stage. 
In St Paul’s last Letters, however, to his helpers Timothy and 
Titus, he reverts frequently and fondly to “that blessed hope 
and appearing of the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ” (Tit. ii. 13). Long ago he had reconciled himself, with 
reluctance, to the fact that he must first indeed be “absent from 
the body” in order to be “present with the Lord.” Still “the 
coming of the Lord Jesus,” whether it should be in the first or 
fourth watch of the night, was the mark of his labours; it 
was the summit, to his eyes, of all Christian hope. These two 
fervent Epistles, with their bright horizon of promise crossed by 
lurid thunder-clouds, breathe the constant desire of the Church 
with which the book of Scripture closes : 
Comz, Lorp Jesus! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Toe GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLES. 


THE text of 1 and 2 Thessalonians stands on the same footing 
as that of the other Pauline Epistles. It has been faithfully 
preserved, and comes down to us amply attested by witnesses 
of the first rank in each of the three orders—Greek Codices, 
Versions, and Patristic writers. Westcott and Hort find occasion 
in their critical edition to mark only a single word, viz. émurrev6n 
in IL i. 10, as a case of “primitive corruption” which raises 
suspicion of error in all the oldest witnesses. The five primary 
Greek Uncials, of the fourth and fifth centuries, are available: 
the Vaticanus (B), the Sinaiticus (&), the Alexandrinus (A), 
Codex Ephraemi rescriptus (0)—this with lacuns, and Codex 
Claromontanus (D). Of secondary but considerable importance 
are Boernerianus (G); H, surviving in detached leaves variously 
designated, extant here only in two fragments, viz. I. ii. 9—13 
and iv. 5—11; Porfirianus (P), defective in I. iii. 5—iv.17. The 
inferior uncials—D*, Moscuensis (K), and Angelicus (L)—contain 
a text purely of the later (“received”) type. E (Sangermanensis) 
is a mere copy of D and its correctors; F (Augiensis) is practi- 
cally identical with @ above: it is idle to quote these two, where 
they bring no new evidence. Amongst the Minuscules several 
are approved by the critics as containing ancient readings, and 
deserve to rank with GHP above-mentioned; 17, 37, 47, 73 
are those chiefly adduced in the Textual Notes below, along with 
the precious readings of the annotator of 67, known as 67**. 

The various copies of the pre-Hieronymian Latin Version and 
recensions (latt) come into court along with the Vulgate (vg): 
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mss. of special note are occasionally discriminated—as am, 
the Codex Amiatinus; fu, Fuldensis; harl, Harleianus, &. The 
three Egyptian Versions appear as cop (Coptic or Memphitic), 
sah (Sahidic or Thebaic), and basm (Bashmuric). In Syriac, 
there is the Peshitto (pesh) or Syriac Vulgate, conformed to the 
later, settled mould (called by Westcott and Hort the “Syrian” 
recension) of the Greek original; and the Harclean (hcl)—later 
in date but largely older in substance—with its text and margin. 
The Gothic (go), Athiopic (aeth), and Armenian (arm) are out- 
lying Versions, which furnish readings of confirmatory value, 
as they indicate the trend of the Greek text in different regions 
at the time of their making. The Greek Fathers—Irenzus 
(through his Latin interpreter), Clement of Alexandria, Hippo- 
lytus, Origen, Didymus, Eusebius, Euthalius, Athanasius, John 
Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Theophylact, Oecumenius; and the Latins—Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Ambrose, ‘ Ambrosiaster, Jerome (Hieronymus), Da- 
masus, Augustine, Lucifer of Calaris, Vigilius—are cited by the 
recognized abbreviations. 

The characteristics of the different groups, and of the more 
strongly featured Codices and Versions, stand out with some 
prominence in the text of these Epistles’, I. iii, 2 (the de- 
scription of Timothy) affords a signal example of the “conflate” 
nature of the Syrian recension, exemplified in KL and prevailingly 
in P, in the bulk of the minuscules, in the Peshitto Syriac and 
Chrysostom; I. iv. 1 (the omission of xaOos xai mepirareire) 
illustrates its tendency to smooth out the creases of St Paul’s 
style. The idiosyncrasies of the “Western” clan (DG, latt, and 
Latin Fathers frequently) reveal themselves again and again: 
see, in this connexion, the Textual Notes on I. ii. 12, 14 (azo), 
16 (dpy} rot Ocov), iii. 2 (where the Western recension is sus- 
pected of having caused the confusion by adding rov Oeov to 
ovvepyédv), iv. 18, 16, 17, v. 18 (€v abrois), IL. i. 4 (xavyaoOas), li. 2 
(repeated pndé), 3 (duaprias), 8 (dvadot), 10 (dAndeias Xpicrov), 
iii, 4, 14 (-pioyeoOa), 16. G@ has some glaring Latinisms, in- 
dicating a reaction of the Western versions on the Greek text: 

1 In regard to the examples here given, see the Textual Notes. 
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see I. ii. 3,17, v. 12, II. ii. 4. Erroneous Syrian readings are 
often traceable to a “Western” invention. Instances may be 
noted in which the tendencies of Alexandrian copyists to 
smoothness and classicalism of expression, and to harmonistic 
agreement, seem to be in evidence: I. i. 1 (the completion of 
the form of salutation, Alexandrian and Western), 5 (rod Geo), 
ii. 2 (the reading (a) of the Textual Notes), iv. 1 (cancelling of 
first iva), 8, 11, v. 12, 21, 27 (insertion of dyiows), II. iii. 6 
(? -ovav}, belonging to the Alexandrian vernacular). The unique 
value of B is shown by the fact that it records alone, or nearly 
alone, @ series of readings which intrinsic and transcriptional 
probability point out as possibly original, notwithstanding the 
solitary attestation: see I. ii. 16 (péaxev), iii. 2, iv. 9, v. 9 
(6 Oeds jyas and omission of Xpiorod), II. i. 4 (€véyerGe), ii. 8 
(om. "Ingois), iii. 4 (kal émromoare cat roumoere), 6, 13. On -the 
other hand, the palpable mistakes of B in iii. 1 (8dre), 9 (jpav), 
iv. 17 (€v for ovv xupig), II. iii. 14 (értoroAns tev), prove this 
great ms. to be far from impeccable. It is betrayed in I. v. 12, 
IT. ii. 2, by its habitual itacism, -e for -a. 

Decision between alternative readings of the Greek text is 
very difficult in the case of fmto—vymon, I. ii. 7; cvvepydv— 
ouvepyov Tod Peod—S8tadxovoy rov Oeod, ili. 2; évéxerOe—avéxerOe, 
II. i. 43 ev Pdroyi mupéds—ev mupi droyds, i. 8; the omission or 
retention of "Ingovs in ii. 8; dyadoi—dvedet in same verse; the 
retention or omission of xai in ii. 14; the reading of the duplicate 
srovéw-forms in lil. 4; rapeX\adBooav—rapedaBere in ili. 6. There 
is hesitation or difference amongst the critics in some other 
instances; e.g. in I. i. 5 (év before ipiv), 7 (rvrov—rvmovs), 
9 (jpov—tyay), ii. 12 (xadovvros—xarécavros), 16 (épOaxev— 
épOacer), iii. 4 (the augment of nidoxnoapev), 13 (dpuéprrous 
or -ws, and the final dunv), iv. 1 (? ody), 10 (# rovs), v. 3 (? 8é), 
4 (cdémrns—xA€nras), 10 (repi—-vrrép), 13 (Urepexepiocod or -as), 
15 (7 xai), 21(2 8é), 25 (? nai), 27 (? dyiows); in II. i. 10 (emeorevOn— 
ériora6n), ii. 3 (avopias—dyaprtias), 12 (4ravres—mravres), 13 (dn’ 
apxjs—dmapy7v), ili. 6 (? jay after xupiov). 

1 On the ending -ocay, see J. H. Moulton in Expositor, May 1904, 
p. 366; and Classical Review, March 1904, p. 110. 
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The conspectus of readings furnished in the Textual Notes 
hereafter will indicate the grounds of judgement in disputed 
cases; it may serve also to illustrate the peculiarities of the 
chief ancient witnesses, and, as it is hoped, to interest the 
student in questions of the Lower Criticism. The material is 
drawn mainly from the. digest of critical evidence found in 
Tischendorf’s 8th edition. Kenyon’s or Nestle’s Manual will 
supply a full Introduction to the science of N. T. Textual 
Criticism; on a smaller scale, Warfield’s Introduction lays down 
clearly and skilfully the leading principles. Scrivener’s Jntro- 
duction (the last edition), and C. R. Gregory’s Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum Grece, contain the best acces- 
sible catalogues and descriptions of the documents. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLES. 


I. Iy 1 Thessalonians there are two clearly marked main 
divisions: chh. i.—iii., personal; iv., v., moral and doctrinal. 
(1) The first and chief part of the letter is an outpouring of 
the heart of the writers—i.e. of St Paul’s own heart especially— 
to their brethren in Thessalonica. The Apostle tells them what 
he thinks of them, how he prays for them and thanks God for 
what they are, for all they have attained and all they have 
endured as Christian believers. Then he talks about himself and 
his fellow-missionaries, reminding the readers of their work and 
behaviour at Thessalonica, informing them of his repeated 
attempts to return thither, of the circumstances under which 
had been sent Timothy instead, and the inexpressible delight 
given to himself and Silvanus by Timothy’s good report of their 
state and of their love for the absent Apostles. 

(2) In v. 1 of ch. iv. the author passes from narrative and 
prayer to exhortation. His homily bears chiefly on Christian 
morals,—“how you ought to walk and to please God.” In 
the midst of this condensed and powerful address there is 
introduced the great passage relating to the mapovoia (ch. 
iv. 183—v. 11), informing the readers more definitely what 
they should believe on this vital matter of faith, to them so 
profoundly interesting, respecting which they had gathered de- 
fective and misleading notions. The misunderstandings and 
the agitations existing in the Church upon this subject affected 
its “walk”; they were disturbing to the Church’s peace and 
prejudicial to its soberness of thought and joy of faith. Hence 
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the introduction of the doctrinal question at this stage and 
in this form. 


II. The Second Epistle contains but little personal matter, 
and is in this respect strikingly different from the First. After 
the Thanksgiving, occupying the first chapter, which enlarges 
on the punishment in store for the Church’s persecutors in 
contrast with the rest and glory destined for Christ’s faithful 
sufferers, the author proceeds at once to the questions of doctrine 
and discipline which called for this further instruction. ‘This 
Epistle bears therefore a supplementary character, dealing more 
at large with certain matters that were treated incidentally in 
the First and setting them in a somewhat different light. 
Chaps. ii. and iii. of the 2nd Epistle correspond to chaps. iv. 
and v. of the lst; but they do not range over the same variety 
of topics. (1) Ch. ii. 1—12 disposes of the false alarm about 
the parousia, which was producing, it appears, quite a de- 
moralizing excitement; (2) ch. iii. 6—15 is addressed to the 
case of certain idlers and busybodies, whose obstinate indisci- 
pline compels the Apostles to take severe measures for their 
correction. The intervening part of the Letter, ch. ii. 13—iii. 5, 
is taken up with thanksgiving, prayer, and exhortation of a 
general character; these paragraphs echo the thoughts and 
expressions of 1 Thessalonians in a manner quite unusual with 
the Apostle Paul, even in the case of Epistles most nearly allied 
in their subject and time of composition. 


The exposition of the two Letters is based upon the following 
plan: 


lst Epistle. 


§ 1. Address and Salutation, i. 1. 

§ 2. Thanksgiving for the Thessalonian Church, i. 2—10. 

§ 3. The Conduct of the Apostles at Thessalonica, ii. 1—12. 

§ 4. Fellowship in Persecution with the Judean Churches, 
li. 18—16. : 

§ 5. The Separation of the Apostles from their Converts, 
ii, 17—iii. 5. 
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The Good News brought by Timothy, iii. 6—13. 
A Lesson in Christian Morals, iv. 1—12. 
Concerning them that Fall Asleep, iv. 13—18. 
The Coming of the Day, v. 1—11. 

The Church’s Internal Discipline, v. 12—15. 
Directions for Holy Living, v. 16—24. 

The Conclusion, v. 25—28. 


Ind Epistle. 


Salutation and Thanksgiving, i. 1—4. 

The Approaching Judgement, i. 5—12. 

The Revelation of the Lawless One, ii. 1—12. 
Words of Comfort and Prayer, ii. 13—iii. 5. 
The Case of the Idlers, iii. 6—15. 

Conclusion of the Letter, iii. 16—18. 


The scheme of Epistle II., it will be observed, is much simpler 
than that of Epistle I. In other words, 1 Thessalonians is an 
unconstrained, discursive letter; 2 Thessalonians is more of a 
calculated homily. | 


TPOS OESSAAONIKEIS A 


1 ‘Ilatros Kal Yrovavos cal TipoOeos TH éx- 
KAncia Beccarovixéwr év Ged tratpl cal xupip *Inood 
Xpior@ yapis byiv nal eipnvn. 

*Kvyapsorodpev TH Oe wdvtore mept wavTov 
bpev puvetay trovovpevor él TOY WpocevydY Huon, 
SadtarelrTws pvnuovevovtes budy Tov épyou THs wi- 
oTEWS Kal TOD KOTOU THS ayamrns Kal Ths UTopovns THS 
: / a / e a? a a a 
éxmidos Tod Kupiov juav Incod Xprorod EwrpoaGev Tob 
Geod xal rratpos jar, *eiddTes, adeXpol nyatnpévor 
ee o4 A @ a \ bY AY e A 52 \ 9 lh 
vro [Tov] Oeod, tHv éxrAoynv bmav, “dre TO Eevaryyedoy 
€ “A b 9 / 3 e A 3 ae 4 > 
nuav ovK éyernOn eis bpas dv Aoy@ povoy AAAA Kal 
? 4 \ > 4 e sf \ 4 
éy Suvdpet kal éy mvedpars dylp nal mn popopig 

A ? e a e La] 
TOAAH, KAOws oldate olor éyevnOnuev wpiv Su bpas* 
Seat vpets pyuntal nuav éeyernOnte Kai rod xKupiov, 

, \ , ’ , a ‘ a 
SeEduevor Tov AOyov év Oder TorAAR peTa Yapas 

, A A / a 
mvevpatos ayiov, ‘dare. yevéoOat pas TUTOV Taw 
Tots miatevovow év TH Maxedovia cal év Tn ‘Axaia. 
82> 29 © a A Igo / e / A / b a 
ap vuav yap éEnyntas 6 Noyos TOD Kupiov ov povoy 
év tH Maxedovia. nai ’Ayaia, adr év ravtl tor@ 
e , e A e \ | \ 9 A v4 A 
H TWioTts Uuav n wpos Tov Bedy éEeANAVOEY, Bote pb) 

4 4 ¢ Aa a ' 9g. 9 N \ } e¢ Aa 
ypeiay exew nuads Narely TL ®adtol yap mepl hyuav 
atrayyéAXovaotw omelay eiaodov oxyouev mpos vpas, 

‘ A > A \ A \ 9 ‘ A IN / 
Kat TeS erectpevate pos Tov Oedy amo TAY cidwAWY 
Thess, A 


a 
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Sovreverw Bed CadvTe xal adnOwe, “nal dvapévery 
TOV Viov aUTOU EK THY oupavéy, ov ipyetpev éx [Trav] 
vEK pa, "Inoovy TOD: pugwevoy Huds é« THs dpyhns Ths 
épxyopwéevns. 

2 *Adrol yap oBare, aber pot, Thv elaodov nuaV 
THY TpOS Hpwas Ste ov Kev) yéyovev, *adXA tpoTrabovTes 
wad bBpicbévtes xaOws oldare dv Dirlrros érappn- 
ciacdpeba ev TH Oe@ ypav NaAjoat pos Upuas TO evay- 
yédtoy Tod Geod év TOAA@ ayavi. *h yap TapdKAnots 
NOVY ovK ex TAdYNS ovde EF dxaBapaias ovdEe év Soro, 
*arra xabos Sedoxtpdopea bd Tod Oeod meorevOiivat 
TO evaryyéALov odTWS AaXOdpED, ov7x, @S dvOparrous a apé- 
oKovTes GAXA Ges TS AOKIMAZONTI TAC KapAiac Hudv. SoUTE 
yap tote év Noy@ ren érvyevnOnpev, xadas oldate, 
ovre mpohace: rAeoveflas, Oeds paptus, °ovre CnrobvTes 
e& avOpa@rrwy dd£av, obre ad’ bpav ote at’ Gdrwvr, Suvd- 
pevo. dv Bdpes elvas os Xpicrod amocrodos: "adda 
éyernOnpev vytroot ev péow buoy, ws édyv tpodds Oddy 
Ta éauths Téxva: ®odtws Gperpopevoe buav nvdoxovpev 
peradovvas byiv ov povoy TO evaryyédtov TOD Oeod adra 
Kad Tas éavTdv vpuyds, Sure ayamnrol hyiv éyevnOnrte: 
*uvnuovevete yap, abedpol, TOY KOTrov huav Kal Tov 
poxOovs vucros kal tpuépas épyalouever mpds Td pt) 
émiBapnoat tia ipov éxnpvfapev eis tpads TO evay- 
yédtov Tod Oeov. dpets pdprupes Kat o Beds, as 
6olws kal dicaiws cal apéurrras bpiv Trois mucrevovoww 
éyernOnpev, Uxabarep oldate ws Wa Exactoy ipav 
@s TaThp Téxva éavTod TapaxanodyTes bpas Kal Trapa- 
pvOovpevos Kal paptupopevot, “ets TO TepiTrately bpas 
akiws tod Oeod tod KadovvTos bas eis Thy éavTod 
Baoireiay xal Se£av. 
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Kal dca Toiro Kat muels evxaprorovpev TH Oe@ 
advareintws, Tt TaparaBovtes NOyoY axons wap’ nuay 
tov Beot édéEacbe ov Aoyov avOpaTav GrAXAa Kalas 
GdnOHs éoriv Aoyov Oeod, bs Kal evepyetras ev tpiv 
tois murrevovow. “iets ydp pspntal éyernOnte, 
9 4 A 9 a “ A a 9 a 9 A 
adergol, Tav exxAnovwy Tov Beod Tadv ovowv év TH 
lovdala év Xptor@ "Inood, Sts ra adta erdbete Kat 
e A e A “ 10/7 A A 4 > e A 
bpets b1ro TaY idiwv cuuduretav Kabas Kat avTtol bird 
tav ‘lovdaiwy, »rav xal tov Kiptov atoxTevdvTav 
b ) A \ 4 \ @ A 4 
Inooty nal rods mpodnras rat nuas éxdiwEavTwr, Kal 
Oe@ pn apecxovtwy, nal taow dvOpa@Tos évaytion, 
’ewAdvovT@y nuas Tos EOverw AarHoat va cwO@orr, 
eis TO ANATIAHPAcal aUT@Y Tac Amaptiac mavTote, EdOa- 

\ 9 9 b) \ e 3 \ > I 
cev dé em avtous 1 dpyi ets TéXaos. 

W“Hyeis 5é, aderAhoi, atroppavicbévtes ad’ tpov 
Mpos Katpoy pas, Tpocwm@ ov Kxapdia, mepiacorépas 
éomrovddoapev TO Tpdcwrov spov deliv ev modAAy 
émOupia. Pdrore HOeAjcapev édAOev apos Duds, eyo 
pev Iladdos wal arak cat Sls, wat evéxowev jas 
6 Latavas. Mris yap judy érmls } yapa 4H orépavos 
Kavyncecas—h ovx) Kal tpeis—éurpocbev tod xupiou 
nav “Inood év TH avtod Twapovcia; iets ydp éore 
9 Sofa juav Kal % yapda. 3 1Aco pnxére 
oréyovtes nudoxnoamey xatarepOjvar év “AOnvass 
povot, *xal érréupapev Tupd0eov, tov aderAdoy nuav 
xat Sidxovoy Tov Ocod ev tH evaryyedip Tod xptoTod, 
eis TO ornpi—as buds Kal wapaxadécat wrép THs Ti- 
oreas tpov ®rd pndéva caiverOar ev rais Oripeouy 
TavTalts. avtol yap oldate Ste eis Todro xelpeOa: 
4s ~S, & \ ¢ a @ f en ¢ 
Kal yap OTe WPOS UPAS Nev, TpOEAEyomev vyLLY OTL 
pérropev OriBecOat, xabas Kal éyévero Kal oldarte. 

A 2 
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58ua rovTo Kayo pncéte otéyov erreprpa eis TO yvaovat 
THY TioTW UpOV, yn Tews erelpacey bpas 6 weepalav 
kad eis Kevdv yévntat 6 KoTros .nuav. S"Apre dé 
éXOovtos TioPéov mpcos nuads ad’ tpav Kal evaryye- 
Noapévou huiy thy wictw Kal THY ayarny bpor, Kal 
drt @xere pveiay Hudv ayaOny wdvrote éemeiTobobvres 
nas idety KaOdrep cal nuets tas, "bia TodTO Trape- 
KrAnOnpev, GdeAdol, ed’ tply ert maon TH avdyKyn Kal 
riper hpav Sia ths bpov wlorews, ®ér. viv Soper 
day tyeis orjnete év xupin. *tiva yap evyapiotiay 
Suvdueba Td Oe@ avrarodobva wept ipav ém doy 
T xapa } yxalpowev 80 spas eutpocDev rod Oeod 
nav, vuerds nal jpépas vrepextreptocod Sedpevor 
eis TO idciy ibyov TO wpdcwroy Kal Katapricas Ta 
VOTEPNMATA THS TWITTEDS VUBY ; NAdvtds Sé 
6 Beds xa rratip judy Kal 6 Kupios judy “Inoods 
KatevOuva tiv oddv hudy pds pass Mipds Sé o 
KUplos WAeovdoas Kal Teptacevoar TH aydTrn els ad- 
Anrous Kal eis mdvtas, Kabdep Kal pets eis dpas, 
Beis td ornplEa. buddy tds Kxapdias apéprrous év 
aywwovvn Eutpoobev Tod Geod Kal watpos nuay év TH 
mapovola tod xuplov judy ‘Incod peta Tavtov Tov 
dylwv avtod. 

4 ‘Aowurdv, aderAdpoi, épwtapev tpas Kal mapa- 
Kadovpev év xupip ‘Incod, [iva] nabas mapeddBere 
Tap nov Td was Set bas wepurately Kal dpéoKery 
Ge@, xabas Kai trepiraretre,—iva tmepiocernte anrXov. 
2ol8aTe yap Tivas mapayyerlas eOaxapev tpiv Sia Tod 
kuptov ‘“Inaod. 8TobTo yap éotw OédAnpa Tod 
Geod, 0 aytacpos tpay, atréyecOar ipas amo Tis 
qopvelas, *edévat Exactoy tyay TO éavTod oaKevos 
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Kracbat év ayiacpe Kal Tip, *un ev wader ériOupias 
xabarep kal Td €ONH TA MH EiAGTA TON OE0N, 87d pH) 
urepBatvew Kal qdeovexteiy év TO Tpaypwate Tov 
adengpov avrod, Score éxdikoc Kypioc mep) mravtwv tov- 
tov, Kadws kal mpocitrapev dpiv nal Svepaprupapeba, 
Tou yap éxddecey Hpds o Beds él axaBapoia arr ev 
aywacue@. ®rovyapoty o aberav ov« avOpwrov aberet 
GXAa Tov Oeoy Tov AIAONTA TO TINEYMA aYTOY TO drytoy 
cic }Mac. *"Ilept Sé ris ptraberAdias ov 

/ t Coa ) \ Cc oa Sf 
xpelav éyete ypadev vyuiv, avrol yap tpels Oeodi- 

,o9 ’ \ 2 A > / . 10 \ 

Saxtot éore eis TO aya GdDajROUS kal yap 

a 9 9 , 
moveite auto es Tavtas Tovs adeAdous [rods] év GAN 
TH Maxedovia. Ilapaxanoipev Sé vpas, 
aderoi, mrepioaevery padrrov, Uxal diroripetoOas nov- 

U , \ A Ul A 

yatey xal mpaccev ta ida Kat epyateoOa rails 
xepoly iuav, Kabas bpiv trapnyyeinapev, “iva qept- 
TaTire evoxnuovws mpos Tovs &w Kal pwndevds ypelay 
EYNTE. 

OU Oéropev Sé buds ayvoeiv, adeAdoi, wept Tov 

f ir \ A \ \ e e 
Koipwopevorv, iva pn AvTATAe KaOws Kal of AotTrol ot 
Ny > or (Sd Me? wd , of T a 
uy eyovres édtrida. “el yap miotevouev Ste “Incods 
dréBavev Kal advéotn, ovtws nal o Oeds Tovs Koupn- 
Oévras Sia tod “Inood dker ctv avt@. Todt ydp bpiv 
héyopey ev AGy~@ Kupiou, Bre Tuels of CavTes of Tepe-- 
Necropmevoe els THY Tapovalay Tov Kupiov ov pn oOd- 
\ @ A 162% > A e , ? , 

cwpev Tovs KotunOévtas: bre avrds o KUpLos ev KENEU- 
opatt, év dwvy apyayyédov Kal év odXdzriryyt Geod, 
xkataByoerat am ovpavod, Kal ot vexpol év Xpiot@ 
advactncovra, mparov, “érevra tyes ot CavTes ot 
TeptreTropevo. apa ocvv avtois aptaynooueda ey ve- 
dédais eis aardyvTnoww Tov Kupiov eis dépas Kal obras 
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qdvrote avy Kkupim écopeba, ®"Oore mapaxaneite 
aAANnNous €v TOs NOYOLs TOUTOLS. 

5 llept d€ ray xpovwy nal tay xatpav, aderpoi, 
ov xpelay éxere bpiv ypddecOat, *adrol yap axptBas 
oldare Ste Hyépa Kuplov as Krérrtns év vuxth obras 
Epyerar. %8ray Néywouw Eipyyn nal doddrea, Tore 
aipvidios avbrots ériorarat BreOpos domep 7 wdly TH 
éy yaotpl éyovon, Kat ov pr) exdiywou. ‘ipeis 8é, 
aderpoi, ovk éore ev oxdte, va % hpépa tpas os 
KNéertas KatardBy, ®rdyres yap tpeis viol dwtds 
dore Kad viol jpépas. Odn édopev vets ovde oKo- 
tous Sapa ody pn Kabevdmpev ws of dosTrol, GAA 
yenyopapev cal vndwpev. ‘oi yap cabevSovtes vuKtos 
cabevoovow, xat.ot peOvoxopevor vuxtos peOvovory: 
SHyeis Se tyépas Svres vidwpev, ENAYCAMENO! OWpaKa 
miatews Kal aydirns Kat Tepikedadaian éXrida CwTH- 
piace %Sre ove Eero nyas 6 Deds ets dpyhy GAA Els 
wepiTroinow owrnpias Sia tod Kupiov huav ‘Inoot 
[Xpeorod], rot amoPavovtos wept jpoav iva elre 
ypnyopapev cite xabevdmpey dua ory arte bjowper. 
Avo qapaxanrelre GAAjAous Kal oiKodopetre els Tov 
éva, xabas Kal trosetre. 

12°"Kpwrapev dé vyas, aderdol, cidévar tovs KoTtdv- 
tas év tpiv cal wpoiotapévovs ipav ev xupip Kal 
vovOerodrras tpas, Brat ayetoOar avtovs trepex- 
meptacov ev aydin Sua Té Epyoyv adrav. eipnvevere ev 
éautois. “Tlapaxanrodpev S€ tds, abderdol, vovde- 
TeiTe TOUS aTdKToOUS, TrapapvOeiabe Tors GAuYoYrUYouS, 
dvréxecOe taV doOevav, paxpoOupette pos mdvTas. 
épaTre ph Tis KaKkov avTl Kaxod Twi amrod@, GANA 
qavrote to ayab0oy SumKxete eis AAANAOUS Kal els 
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wdyras. ‘Ildyrote yalpere, "adtarelrtws wpoce- 
yeoOe, %éy arayti edyapioteires Totro yap OéAnpa 
Geo ev Xptotd “Inood eis ipas. 1d arvedpa py 
oBévvute, ™rrpodntetas pn eEovOeveires *ardvta [Se] 
Soxidtere, TO Kaddv Karéxete, dnd mantdc eldous 
TIoNHpoy Améyecbe. “Adtds Sé 6 Oeds THs elpyyns 
dryiaoas buas oNoTeNEIs, Kad ONOKANPOY Kpov TO TrvEdpLA 
Kal 4» apuyy cal To cdma apéutrrws dv TH Trapovoia 
Tod Kupiov huav "Inood Xpiorod tynpynOein. “arvords 
6 Kadov buds, ds Kalb troumoet. 

5” Adergoi, mpocevyecOe [xai] rept jpov. 

6’ AgrdcacQe tors adeAdovs mdvtas év dirnpate 
dyio. ™Evopkifo tas tov Kipiov davayvwcOjvas 
Thy émioTOAY Taaw Tois adeAPois. 

°H ydpts tov Kupiov nuav “Incod Xpiorod ped 
ULV. 
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1 (Iladdos xal Serovavds nai Tipobeos 1H éx- 

M4 a 3 A e A , 

KAncia Becoarovinéwy év Oe@ watpl judy Kal Kuplp 

"Inco Xpiote: *ydpis tpiv nal ecipyvn amo Geov 
matpos Kad xuplov “Incotd Xpiotod. 

SEvyaptoteiy ddetdopev TH Oe@ wdvrore Trepl bpor, 
aderdot, xabns adkcov dot, Stt drepavkdver 4 TicTIs 
e A , e b] , e oN e lA Ld 
Upov Kal mreovates 9 ayamn évos éExdorov TavTwy 
bay ets GAAnAOUs, *dorte avTovs Huds év bpiy éveav- 
xacba. év tats éxxAnoiats tov Beod baép THs dro0- 
povns bpav Kal Tiotews év TaawW Tos Stwypols Duav 
kai tais Orirpeow als dvéyerbe, "Evdeuypa THs Sixaias 
xpicews tov Oeod, eis TO nxatakiwOjvar bpas Tis 

, A @ le] e \ } , 6 ¥ 5 ‘ 
Baotreas Tob Deov, umép fs Kal taoyxete, Seitrep Ou- 
Katov Twapa Oem avtarodotva. Trois OAUBovow spas 
Orirpi "kal piv Tots OrrBouévors dveow wel Huav év 
TH aTroxadu We Tov xupiov ‘Inaod am’ ovpavod pet’ ay- 
yéxov Suvdyews avtod én Trypi pAordc, SAiAdnToc éKAi- 
KHCIN TOIC MH elAdC! BEON KaL TOIC MH YTIAKOYOYCIN T@ 

5) , A , e A 3 [ Co) 9 ( 5 , 

evayyeri@ Tov Kupiov Hhuev ‘“Incod, %oltiwes Slenv 
ticovaw SrcOpoyv aiwyioy 416 Tpocwtoy TOY Kypioy Kal 
Amd THe AdzHc THe icyyoc ayToY, dTan EACH -€NAOZA- 
cOHNal EN TOiC AfIOIC aYTOY Kal BaymMacOHnal ev wacw 
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Tois moarevoacty, STL emruotevOn TO papTupLOY Twov 
> eC a 2 a € ’ é ll > fe 

éf’ pds, en TH Hmépa ékeinn. Eis é Kar ™porevxo 

4 , ¢ A Ly e A A 
peOa wravrote Tepi dpav, iva bpas akiaon Ths KAnTEwS 
A , 

6 Oeds Huddy nal TAnpwoN Tacav evdoKiay adyabwovrns 

“Kat &pyov mlatews év Suvdpet, “érrws éndozaceri Td 

SNOMA TOU Kupiou nudv "Incod én YMIN, Kal vpeis ev 

; A A a) 9 A 

QUT, KaTa THY Xap TOD Deod nudy Kal Kupiou Inaod 

Xpiorov. 

2 '’Epwrapev Sé tyas, aderol, trép THs wapov- 
aias Tov kupiov [jpev] “Inood Xpiorod xal nyov 
? A 9 3 + ee 4 2 bd \ 4 / lo! 
emiruvayayns én’ avrov, *eis TO wy Taxéws carevOjvat 
bpas aro Tod voos pndé OpocicOar pyre Sia mrvevparos 

/ 5 \ / f 5 > 9 A e 8 > ¢ A e 
Mynte Ota NOYou pNTe OF ETLOTOANS WS OL NLWY, WS 
6te evéotnkey 7 pépa Tod Kuplov. Ayn tis tmas 
éEaratnon Kxata pndéva tporrov: ote éddy pn erAOn 
¢ 3 f a” > a e ¥ 
n aTrootacia mpwrov Kat aroxadvd0y 6 avOpwrros 
THs avopuias, o vids THS amwdelas, 40 dyTiKeipevos Kal 
Ytepaipdienoc eri TANTA AEyouevoy EON 7) oéBacpa, 
a > a A 
@oTe avtov cic TON vady TOY OE0Y Kadical, drrodexvUVTA 
éavtov Stu ori Gedc—. OU pvnpovedtere Ste ert ov 

\ e¢ UA A e An 6 } A A / 
mpos vuas tadta éEXeyoy duiv; ®xal viv TO Karéyov 
rt ? \ 2 aA > A 9 A 9 a A 
oléare, eis TO GrroxadudOjvar avrov ev TO avtod Kaipe’ 
"TO yap pvotyplov Hon evepyetras THS avouias' povoy 
0 Katéywy apte ws é« péoov yévntar. Fxal rote 
amoxadugOnoerat 6 dnomoc, by o xuptos [Inaods] 
ANEAE] TG TINEYMATI TOY CTOMaTOC ayTOy Kal KaTapynoes 
TH émipavela THS Tapovoias avtod, °ob éotly 7 TWa- 
povoia Kat évépyeav tod Yatava ev mdon Suvaper 

\ , ae AN Wea) 2 t > 7 
kab onpeioss Kal trépacw vrevdous nal év aon araty 
aduxias Tols atroArupévots, av’ dv tiv ayarnv Tis 
arnOetas ovn edéEavto eis TO coOjvat.adrovs: “Kal 
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5:2 robto wéurres avtois 6 Beds évépyecay mravys ets 
0 A 9 \ A , 5 127 Aa , 

To Tictedoa avtous TO yevdet, “iva xptOdow mdvres 
ob on miotevoartTes TH adnOeig GArAd evdoxnoavTes 
TH adixia. 

18“Hyets 5¢ ohelAopev evyapsoteiy T@ Oe@ mrayrore 
qept bpav, aderXdol Aratuménot Yd Kypioy, Ste efAaTo 
bas o Beds am adapyhs eis cwrnpiay dv dyacyu@ 
mvevpatos Kab miotes adnOeias, “eis 5 éxardecey bpmas 
dia Tod evayyediou nyav, eis mepuroinow Sofns Tod 
xuptov npav “Incod Xpictod. "Apa ovv, aderdoi, 
oTynKeTe, Kal Kpateite Tas tapaddcas As ediddyOnte 
elre Sud DAodyou elre Se erictoAns nuav. 1 Auvtds Se 
e@ 4 € A > A @ A e A 
6 KUpLos nNuav ‘Incods Xpsords nal [6] Beds o rat?p 
NeOV, 6 ayatnoas nuas Kal Sods TwapdKAnow aio- 

f d ‘Sa ayabyy é a é 
viay kal édrrida ayabnv ev yaputt, “capaxaréoat 
vpav tas xapdlas nal ornpi—ar ev wavtl épy@ Kat 
Nye ayabe. 

3 1Td Aourdv mpocedyerOe, adedpoi, wept judy, 
rd e , le) 4 lA ‘ ‘ 
iva 0 Noyos Tov Kupiov Tpéxyn Kal Sokakynrat Kabas 
kal mpos tpas, *xal wa procbapev amd tev aro- 
Tov Kal tTovnpav avOperwy, ov yap TavTev 7 

/ 37] 5! 8 4.3 e A ri) 
lores. watos b€ éotiv oO KUvptos, Ss oTnplEe 
iuads wal durdke ame tov wovnpod. ‘*rretroiapev 
dé dv xupio éf’ twas, Ste & mapayyédXropev [xar] 
qoveite Kal trotnoete. ©‘O 5é Kvpsos KatevOvvat bpav 
Tas Kapdias eis THY aydrnyv Tod Oeod Kal eis THY 
bropoviy trol xpiotod. 

STlaparyyédropev Se dpiv, dderdol, dv ovopars Tov 

, 9 a le) , e A 9 A ' 
xupiov Incot Xpictrod oréAXeoOar juas amo tavtos 
aderpod ataxtws tTepirarobvTos Kal pr) KaTa THV 
Tapacoow iv tapedaBete tap nav. ‘Tavtot ydp ol- 
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date tras Set pipetoOat uds, OTe ovK nTaxTHoapev 
3 e a 8 Joe Ps \ wv é 4 4 
év tipiv %o0e Swpeav aptrov édpdyopyey Tapa Twos, 
] b b] s 4 A e s 4 
GXnX év Kkor@ Kal poxOq@ vuKcros Kab nyépas épryato- 
pevot Tpos TO py éemiBapnoal twa vuov: Yovy sre 
ov éxyopev éEovaolav, adr iva éavtrovs tumov Sadpev 
bpiy eis TO ptpetoOar nuds. nal yap Ste juev pos 
buds, TobTo TapnyyéAXopev vyiv, Ste ef tis ov Oéres 
épyalerOas pndé eoOtérw. “axovopey yap twas rept- 
A e a > »* A 4 > A 

matoovras év ipiv araxtas, pndev épyalouévous ddXa 
meptepyavopévouss rots 5é Tovovrots trapayyéedNopev 
Kal Tapaxadotpev ev Kupip “Inood Xpiote iva pera 
nouxlas épyalopevot tov éavrav adptov écbiwow. 
13° n dé 2) f A é , Nor a 14.2 

pels O€, adeADol, un éevKaknonte KaXoTroLovyTes. ‘er 
5é Tes ov bTraxover TO AOYO Nudv Sia Ths erreToATs, 
rovTov onpeoitabe, 7 cuvavapiyvucba, ave, va év- 
tpamy* “xat pr wos eyOpov nyeicbe, ddAXra vovbereire 
as abderddv. Aurds Sé o KUptos Tis eipnvns Son 
viv thy eipnvny Sia TayTos év travtl TpdT@. 6 KU- 
plos peta TavTav bmav. 

M°Q dotracpcs TH eu yep) Ilavnov, 6 dor 
onpeiov dv waon ériatoAg: ottws ypadw. % ydpis 
Tov Kupiov Huey "Inood Xpiocrod peta Tavrov dudr. 





NOTES. 


1 THESSALONIANS, 


CHAPTER I. 


Tirtz. The received form of the titles of St Paul’s Epistles has no 
ms. authority. It appeared first in Beza’s printed editions, and was 
adopted by the Elzevirs; the A.V. took it from Beza. mpos Gerva- 
Aovexets a’ is the heading of the Epistle in NABK 17, also in cop basm 
goth; similarly throughout the Pauline Epp. in SAB and C (where 
extant); D prefixes apxerat, from 2 Cor. onwards. This form of title 
belongs to the earliest times, when St Paul’s Epistles formed a single 
and separate Book, entitled O ATTOCTOAOC, within which the 
several Letters were distinguished by the bare address. The two to 
the Thessalonians appear to have always stood last in the second 
group of those addressed to Churches, consisting of smaller Epistles 
(Eph. Phil. Col. 1 and 2 Thess.). 


B* spells Oecoadovecxes, a characteristic itacism ; @ -vixatous. 
1. DG* read L:ASavos, as regularly in the Papyri. 


BG 47 73, and the Gr. text of Cramer’s Catena, gr vg syrr licse 
hcl™s) basm aeth, conclude the greeting without the clause axo rarpos 
nysov Kat xuptou I. X., which is added in 2 Thess., and almost uniformly 
in later Epp. The shorter reading is sustained by Chr, in his Com- 
mentary ad loc., Thphyl, and expressly by Or* 48 (Lat. interpr.): ‘Ad 
Thess. vero prima ita habet, Gratia vobis et pax, et nihil ultra” ; 
similarly Lucifer®t's, ‘“Non addas, a Deo patre nostro et domino J. C. ” 
The T.R., with minor variations, is found in all other witnesses, in- 
cluding SACDELP, the old latt (except f gr) cop, &c. The tendency to 
assimilate formule of salutation was irresistible; cf. Col. i. 2, where 
BD vg syrr (except hcl™s) Or Chr, against the vast majority, support 
-the shorter text. A case for the maxim, ‘Brevior lectio preferenda.”’ 

2. N°CDEP &c., lati cop syrr, add to pveay the complement upwr, 
which is wanting in 8*AB 17 67**—a Western and Syrian insertion. 
Cf. Eph. i. 16, where D* is against the addition, and & shows no 
variation. In each of these instances the pronoun has just previously 
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occurred. Versions are of little or no weight where points of gram- 
matical usage are involved. 

8. The reading rov epyov...rov xorov...rnvy vropovny, of D*, ex- 
hibits the carelessness of Western transcribers; G has the accusative 
throughout. et laboris et caritatis (as if 7. xowov kat T. ayarns) in vg. 

4 BDG omit, NACKP insert, the article tov’ before cov: cf. ii. 4. 
Possibly the art. is an Alexandrian insertion, due to v. 3 (epmpocbev 
tov Oeov). See the note next but two; cf. II. ii. 18; also Heb. vi. 18, 
where the same group (N*ACP) insert the article. 

5. C reads evayy. rou Geou (instead of npov); & rov Geou nowy, by 
conflation; this aberrant variation may be due to the influence of 
ii. 2, 8 f. 

ACDGEP, &c., influenced by the context, repeat «» before wAnpo- 
dopiqa— wanting in XB 17. 

ev before yay is supported by BDG and the T.R., against NACP 
17 67** in which it is wanting; cf. note on v. 4 above. Here ev 
might easily be dropped after eyevnOnpev, and would hardly be offi- 
ciously inserted: transcriptional probability favours its genuineness, 
In ii. 10 ev is absent in construction with this verb; but eyevnOynpev 
is there qualified by adverbs which the bare dative suits, while in this 
place Sc” vpas suggests the antithetical ev vptw: see iii. 7, iv. 14; 
2 Cor. i 11, 20, iii. 18; Rom. i. 17, for the like Pauline play upon 
prepositions. 

7. wTvwov in BD* 17 47 67** latt vg sah cop. svmrous, in SACGELP, 
&c., assimilated to vpas. Cf. II. iii. 9; but the plural in 1 Pet. v. 3. 

The T.R. omits second ev (ry Ax.) after KL and many minuscules ; 
other minuscules omit ry also—in both instances assimilating v. 7 to 
v.8. See next note. 

8. On the other hand, NACDGP, &c., latt vg, insert ev ry before 
Axatg, copying v. 7; while B 17 37 47 sah cop preserve the shorter 
reading. On the grammatical difference see Expository Note. 

€xetv npas (in this order): all pre-Syrian uncials; B* reads umas, as 
in next note. 

9. B, with 20 minuscules, sah cop, Thdrt Dam Occ, reads rep. 
yuwy (for npwv), a mistake due perhaps to the prominent vpey of v. 8; 
WH place upzwr in the margin. 

The exouev of T.R. is found only in a few minuscules; exopev 
in all uncials and best versions. Present and 2nd aorist forms of 
this verb are often confused through the resemblance of uncial € 
and c. 
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10. ACK omit rev before vexpwy: Pauline usage varies. 


Before rns opyns, ex is read by NABP 17 73: axo by CDGEL, &., 
Western and Syrian ; vg ab ira. be 


81. 11. AppREss AND GREETING. 


1. ITlasdos x. ZtAovaves k. Tipds0eog—so in II. i. 1—now together 
at Corinth (see Introd. pp. xxxii.'f.), write as joint-founders and pastors 
of this Church: cf. 2 Cor.i.19. St Paul betrays himself as the actual 
composer in ii. 18 and iii. 5, and speaks in his own person again, with 
strong feeling, in v. 27. Timothy is distinguished from his senior 
companions in iii. 6 ff.; Silvanus’ share throughout is passed over in 
silence. St Paul’s practice varies in the Letters of associate author- 
ship: in l and 2 Thess. the body of the Epistle runs in the lst person 
plural, and the 1st plural prevails in 2 Cor. i.—ix. (otherwise in x.— 
xiii.); but 1 Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, despite 
the associated names in the Address, run in the Ist singular. In the 
latter instances St Paul’s companions share in the greeting only; in 
the former they are parties to the matter of the Epistle. Cf. Note on 
the Plural Authorship, Introd. p. xxxix. 

For the association of Silvanus with St Paul see Acts xv. 27, 40,— 
xviii. 5; the Silvanus of 1 Pet. v. 12 is almost certainly the same 
person—an important link between St Peter and St Paul, and between 
the latter and the Judwan Church (cf. note on ii. 14). Silvanus 
appears always as Silas in Acts: the latter name was supposed to be 
a Greek abbreviation of the former (Latin); but Th. Zahn makes out 
(Einleitung in das N.T.?, p. 23) that 2fas is of Aramaic origin 
(NDe), RDN), or bys —Jewish personal names found in the 
Inscriptions, and in the Talmud: from root ONw), and that Silvanus 
was Silas’ (Shila’s) adopted name of Roman citizenship (see Acts xvi. 
37), chosen presumably from resemblance of sound; cf. Jesus-Jason, 
Joseph-Hegesippus, &c. Zdovayds, shortened, should have made 
Lirovas or DiAPGs (cf. Josephus, Jewish War, vi. 8), rather than 
Stas. His Roman surname, and his established position in the 
mother Church (Acts xv. 22, 32), suggest that Silvanus was amongst 
the éridypodvres ‘Pwyato of. Acts ii. 10 converted on the day of 
Pentecost; or possibly, had belonged to the guvaywyy AlBeprivwy 
(Acta vi. 9) in Jerusalem. St Paul had ‘selected Silas” (ém:Ae- 
Edpuevos, Acts xv. 40)—*‘ elegit socium non ministrum’’ (Blass)—on 
setting out for his second Missionary Expedition; Timotheus was 
enlisted later (Acts xvi. 1—3) to replace John Mark (xiii. 5), in a 
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subordinate capacity ; hence ‘‘ Paul and Silas” figure in the narrative of 
Acts xvi., xvii. For Timothy’s relations with the Thessalonian Church 
see lili. 2—, and notes below. 

In 1 and 2 Thess. St Paul distinguishes himself by no title; 
similarly in Phil. i. 1 he and Timothy are alike dofA\o. Xpiorob 'Inood; 
in Phm. 9 he.styles himself décyucos Xp. ’Ino.: in all other Epistles the 
designation drdéarodos, Or KAnTOS awécroXos, is attached to his name. 
He stood on a homelier footing with the Macedonian Churches than 
. with others (see ii. 7—12, and Introd. pp. xliii., Ixii.). In ii. 6 (see 
note) the three missionaries rank together as ‘apostles.’ The Judaistic 
attacks on St Paul’s authority, which engaged the Apostle on the 
third missionary tour, had not yet commenced: contrast Gal. i. 1, 
11—20; 1 Cor. ix. 1 ff.; 2 Cor. x. 8, &c.; Rom. i. 1—6. 

The three names—Paul, Silvanus, Timothy—typify the mixed 
condition of Jewish society at this time, and of the primitive 
Christian constituency. Paul and Silvanus are Jews (Hebrew Saul, 
and Sila or Shila), with Roman surname and citizenship; Timotheus 
had a Greek name and father, but a Jewish mother (Acts xvi.1). So 
the Church was a Greco-Roman superstructure, resting on a Jewish 
‘foundation. . 

The Letter is addressed rq éxxAynola Geooarovixéwy tv Sep warpl 
kal xuplp “Inco? Xpirr~w—a form of description confined to 
1 and 2 Thessalonians, freely rendered: ‘‘To the assembly of Thessa- 
lonians acknowledging God as Father and Jesus Christ as Lord, 
gathered in this twofold Name.” Ty éxxdnolg receives its local 
limitation ; then rg éxxAnolg Oeccadovcxéwy receives the necessary 
spiritual definition, gy dew x.r.d. . 

In later Epistles 8t Paul writes ‘‘To the church (or saints) in 
Corinth, Rome, &c.”; only in 1 and 2 Thess. does he use in his 
Address the name of the people (citizens)—in Gal. i. 2, however, ‘‘ To 
the churches of Galatia” (cf. i. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 19; 2 Cor. viti. 1). 
The later style of expression—‘ Church in,’’ &c.—superseded this as 
the Christian community spread and the Church came to be thought © 
of as an extended whole ‘in’ many places: thus it is already conceived 
in 1 Cor. i. 1; ef. ii. 14 below. _ 

év Oep warpl x.7.r. might be attached grammatically to the pre- 
dicate xdpis iuiy x.r.A.; 80 Hofmann construes, with a few others. 
But the dwé-clause following elpjyy, which is genuine in 2 Thess, i, 2 
(though spurious here), excludes the reference of é€v eg x.7.d. to the 
.predicate there, making it very unlikely here. Moreover, the fore- 
going designation requires this limitation; there were many éxxAnola 
Ococadovixéwv, meeting for manifold purposes—civil and religious 
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(including the Synagogue), regular or irregular (cf. Acts xix. 82, 89); 
this “assembly of Thessalonians” is constituted “in God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.” It is a stated religious society, marked 
off from all that is Pagan or Jewish as it is grounded ‘in God” 
confessed as “Father,” and ‘Jesus Christ” adored as ‘‘ Lord”: cf. 
carefully 1 Cor. i. 2 with viii, 5,6. Everything this éxxAyola Oecoa- 
ovcxéwy rests upon and exists for is centred in those two Names, 
which complement each other and are bound by the vinculum of the 
single év. ‘In God the Father,” its members know themselves to be 
His children (cf. v. 4, ii. 12, iii. 18, v. 23 f.; IL. ii. 16); ‘‘in the Lord,” 
discerning their Saviour’s divine Sonship and authority (v. 10, ii. 15, 
see note, iv. 15—17, &c.); ‘‘in Jesus,” His human birth and history 
(ii. 15, iv. 14, &c.); “in Christ,” His living presence and relationship 
to His people (ii. 7, iv. 16, &.). 

The doubly anarthrous deg rarpl (cf. v. 9, and contrast iii. 18, &c.) 
is the rule in epistolary formulw, occurring besides in Eph. vi. 23 
and Phil. ii. 11, where, as here, the phrase carries a quasi-confes- 
sional force: “in a God (known as) Father, and (as) Lord, Jesus 
Christ.” ‘‘In Christ,” ‘‘in the Lord,” is St Paul’s characteristic — 
definition of Christian acts or states ; ‘in God” occurs, in like con- 
nexion, only in ii. 2 and Col. iii. 3 besides—the latter an instructive 
parallel. 


xdpts tptv echoes, more in sound than in sense, the xalpecr, 
xalpere, of every-day Greek salutation (cf. Acts xv. 28, xxiii. 26; 


James i. 1, &.), while elpyjvn reproduces the Hastern pidy’, salaam 


(cf., beside the Epp., Dan. iv. 1, vi. 25; Lk. x. 5, xxiv. 36, &.): here 
the Pauline greeting has its earliest and briefest form, enlarged 
already in 2 Thess. This formula may well have been St Paul’s own 
coinage, passing from him to other Christian writers (see the greetings 
of 1 and 2 Peter, 2 John, and Revelation); his whole gospel is en- 
folded in the wish xdpis dpiv xal elpjvn, as the whole faith of his 
readers in the definition é» beg warpl x. xuply "Inco Xpucrp. Xdpis 
is the sum of all Divine blessing bestowed in Christ on undeserving 
men; elpjvy (the fruit of xdpis received in faith), the sum of all 
blessing thus experienced by man. ‘“ Grace,” in its full import, be- 
gins with the coming of Christ (Rom. v. 15; Tit. ii. 11; Jo. i. 17); 
‘¢ Peace,” including: the inner tranquillity and health flowing from 
reconciliation with God, begins with the sense of justification (Rom. 
v. 1; Eph. ii. 14). Both, received as bounties of God, become habits 
and qualities of the soul itself (see Rom. v. 1, 2; 2 Cor. viii. 7; 
Phil. iv. 7); but xdps naturally leans to the former (objective) and 
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elpjvn to the latter (subjective) sense, Both centre in the cross of 
Christ, where God exhibits His grace and Christians find their peace 
(see v. 9f.; Gal. ii. 21; Col. i. 20; Eph. ii, 14—18; Rom. v.10: of. 
Heb. ii. 9, xiii. 20 f.). Gnacz is St Paul’s watchword, occurring twice 
as often in his writings as in all the rest of the N.T.; in this Epistle 
however it will only meet us again in the final greeting, v. 28. Cf. 
the note on xdpis in II, i. 12, 


§2. i.2—10. THANKSGIVING FOR THE THESSALONIAN CHURCH. 


This evxapirla is one long sentence spun out in a continuous 
thread (cf. Eph. i. 3—14; and see Introd. p. lix.). It affords a good 
example of the writer’s characteristic style (see Jowett’s or Lightfoot’s 
Commentary ad loc.). St Paul’s sentences are not built up in orderly 
and balanced periods (as e.g. those of the Epistle to the Hebrews) ; 
they grow like living things, putting forth processes now in this 
direction now in that, under the impulse of the moment, and 
gathering force as they advance by the expansion in each successive 
movement of the thought of the previous clause. On the epistolary 
form of Thanksgiving, see Introd. p. 1xi. 


Eixaprorrobpey is buttressed by three parallel participles (vv. 2—4), 
in which pvelav trovovpevor supplies the occasion, pynpovevovres the 
more immediate and elSdres x.7.d. the ultimate ground of the Apostle’s 
thanksgiving: ‘We give thanks...in making mention...as we re- 
member,..since we know,” &c¢, The above fundamental ground of 
thanksgiving is made good by proof in the ér:-sentence beginning in 
v. 6, which, covering the rest of the chapter, gives an account (a) of 
the bringing of the gospel to Thessalonica (v. 5), (b) of its reception 
by the readers (v. 6); finally, of the effect of all this upon others, as 
evidenced (c) in the impression made on them by the conversion ot 
the Thessalonians (vv. 7 f.), and (d) in the report which is everywhere 
current of the success of the Apostles’ mission in this city (vv. 9 f.). 
We are thus brought round at the conclusion to the starting-point 
of the doxology, viz. buady rod Epyou rijs rlorews. 


2. eixapirrotpev rH Oem. Except in writing to ‘‘ the churches of 
Galatia,” the Apostle always begins with thanksgiving (cf. v. 18); 
here expressed with warmth and emphasis: see Introd. pp. xxxili., 
lxii. Evdyaporéw (classical ydpy exw, 1 Tim. i. 12, &c.)—with its 
cognates in -ros, -ria, confined to St Paul’s amongst the Epistles—is 
infrequent in the N.T. elsewhere; the compound first occurs in De- 
mosthenes, de Corona p. 257, with an earlier sense, ‘to do & good 
turn to’ (Lightfoot), . 
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uvelay wotovpeva, making mention rather than remembering ; 
mentionem (Beza), not memoriam (Vulg.), facientes—the latter the 
sense of uynuovedw in v. 3° cf. Plato, Protag. 317 8 and Phaedrus 
254 4 (Lightf.); also Rom. i.9; Eph. i.16; Phm. 4. Myvelay &xw, in 
iii, 6, is different (see note). dl rev rpocevyay acy, on occasion 
of our prayers; 80 éx’ éuod, in my time (Herodotus) ; éx’ éufjs vedryros 
(Aristophanes) ; éri delxvov (Lucian): ‘recalling your name when we 
bend before God in prayer’; observe the union of prayer and thanks- 
giving in v. 17 f. 


8, G8iarelrras pvypovetowres: indesinenter memores (Calvin)—or 
still better, indesinenter memoria recolentes (Kistius: for p»nyovedw 
=prtpwr elpl), being unremittingly mindful of your work, &. The 
rhythm and balance of the participial clauses seem to speak, however, 
for the attachment of the adverb to v. 2—making mention of you in 
our prayers unceasingly; St Paul uses ddvad,. characteristically of 
prayer: see ii. 13, v. 17; Rom. i. 9f.; 2 Tim, i. 3. Mvnuovedw is 
capable of the same double use as prelay wooduar above ; but it is 
construed with wepi in the sense of mentioning (cf. Heb. xi. 22); the 
bare genitive suits the sense remembering: cf. Gal. ii. 10; Col. iv. 18; 
and note the different shade of meaning conveyed by the accusative 
in ii, 9. On the grammatical construction, see Winer- Moulton, 
Grammar, pp. 256 f. 


tmpoobey tov Geod x.7.\. at the end of this clause balances r@ dew 
and éxt réy mpocevxdy of the preceding clauses: ‘‘in the presence (or 
sight) of our God and Father” St Paul and his companions ever bear 
in mind the Christian worth of the Thessalonians, “Eyumrpoc@ev in 
this eonnexion is peculiar to this Epistle: ii. 19, iii. 9,13; cf. 2 Cor. 
v.10; Acts x. 4; 1 Jo. iii. 19. Grammatically, the éurpoodev clause 
might adhere to the nearer verbal nouns Epyou, xérov, broporijs, or to 
the last alone (so Lightf.: ef. iii. 13; and, for the idea, 2 Cor. iv. 18; 
Heb. xi. 27), much as év Geq warpl is attached to éxxAnolg in v. 1; but 
quGy points back to the subject of u»npovedovres, and through the first 
part of the Letter there runs a tone of solemn protestation on the 
writers’ part (see Introd. pp. xxxiv. f.) with which this emphatic ad- 
junct to the participle is in keeping: see ii. 4ff., 19f., iii. 9; and of. 
Rom. ix. 1f.; 2 Cor. i. 23, xi. 81. 

tpov Tod ‘tpyov THs wloreas Kal rod Kérov THs dyarys xal THs 
tropovys THs Amos Tot Kuplov «.7... On occasion of mentioning 
persons (v. 2), one recalls their character and deeds. The three objects 
of remembrance—épyov, xérou, vrouorijs (for the trio, cf. Rev. ii. 2)—are 
parallel and collectively introduced by the possessive duér, each being 
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expressed by a verbal noun with subjective genitive, on which genitive 
in each case—xlorews, d-ydwrns, édxléos—the emphasis rests: ‘* ramem- 
bering how your faith works, and your love toils, and your hope 
endures”; see Blass’ Gram. of N.T. Greek, p.96. The third of the 
latter three is defined by the objective genitive, rod xuplou iydy "Inooi 
Xpwrof: Hope fastens on ‘our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Jo. iii. 3)— 
thus named under the sense of the majesty of His wapovela (cf. v. 10, 
v. 9, 28; II. i. 12, ii. 14, 16; also 1 Cor. i. 7—9, &c.)—while in this 
context Faith looks, through Christ, ‘toward God” (v. 8 f.), and 
Love has ‘‘the brethren” for object (iv. 9f.; Il. i. 8). The familiar 
Pauline triad first presents itself here—jides, amor, spes: summa 
Christianismi (Bengel); they reappear in v. 8: of. the thanksgiving 
of II. i. 8 f.; also 1 Cor. xiii. 13 (where love predominates, as against 
Corinthian selfishness and strife; here hope, under the pressure of 
Thessalonian affliction); Gal. v. 5 f.; Col. i. 4f.; in 1 Pet. i. 3 ff. 
hope again takes the lead. Faith and Love are constantly associated 
(see iii, 6, &c.), Faith and Hope frequently (Rom. v. 1 ff., xv. 13, &¢.), 
Love and Hope in 1 Jo. iv. 17 f. These formed the three ‘theological 
virtues” of Scholastic Ethics, to which were appended the four 
‘‘ philosophical virtues,” Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, Justice. 


ro0 Epyou ris wlorews, faith’s work (activity; cf. Ja. i. 4)—a wide 
expression (cf, ii. 13 below; II. i. 11, ii. 17; Gal. v. 6) corresponding 
to “ the fruit of the Spirit” or “of the light” (Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9), 
which embraces the whole practical outcome of Thessalonian faith 
indicated immediately afterwards in vy. 7—10. The commendation is 
characteristic of this Church (see Introd, p. xxxili.). This connexion 
of ‘‘faith,” on its first appearance in St Paul’s writings (cf. rlors 
évepyounévn, Gal. v. 6) with “ work,” shows that he was as far from 
approving a theoretical or sentimental faith as St James (see Ja. ii. 
14 ff.). In the second group of his Epistles ‘‘ faith” indeed is op- 
posed to (Pharisaic) ‘‘ works of law” (see Rom. iv. 1—5; Gal. ii. 16, 
iii, 10—14), for these ‘‘ works” were put by the legalists in the place 
of faith and were built upon as affording in their own right a ground 
of salvation; the ‘‘work” of this passage and of James ii. is the 
offspring of faith, and affords not the ground but the aim and evidence 
of galvation. The distinction comes out very clearly in Eph. ii. 8—10: 
ovx €& Bud, Oeod rd Sdpow’ ovK KE Epywyr...atrod ydp écpuer wolnpa... 
émi Epyos dyafots. Since wlors is the root-virtue of Christianity, 
Christians as such are styled ol riorevorves (ii. 18; I. i. 10, &c.). 


To0 Kéwou THs Gyarns x.7.A. The faith of this Church shone in 
its toil of love (see iv. 9 ff.; II. i. 8) and endurance of hope (vv. 6, 10, 
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ii. 14, v. 4f£.; ID. i. 4 ff., ii. 14). Kémos signifies wearing toil, labour 
carried to the limit of strength, and differs from épyo» as effort and 
exertion from activity: St Paul refers both to his manual labour 
(ii. 9; IL. iii. 8) and to his missionary toil (iii. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 5) as 
xéwos; cf. xortdw, Jo. iv. 6; Rev. ii. 3. In 1 Cor. iii. 8 xéwos gives 
the measure for Divine reward: here it is the expression of human 
love; thus parents task themselves for their children (cf. ii. 7—9; also 
Eph. iv. 28, xorcdrw). On dydon, the specific N.T. word for (spiritual) 
Love—to be distinguished from ¢Ala and égpws—see Trench’s N.T. 
Synonyms, § 12, or Cremer’s Bibl.-Theological Lexicon. 


“*Tronovh is a more positive, manful virtue than patience (see Trench, 
Syn. § 58) ; it corresponds to the classical xaprepla or xaprépnors (Plato, 
Aristotle), and embraces perseverantia as well as patientia (Old Latin) 
or sustinentia (Vulg.); hence it suite with epyoy and xéros: see Rom. 
ii, 7, xad’ dxopovhy Epyou dya0od; cf. also II. i. 4—7, and (including 
bropévw) Il. iii. 5; Rom. v. 4, viii. 25; Col. i. 11; Heb. xii. 1 ff.; 
Matt. x.22. Hope in our Lord Jesus Christ inspired the brave patience 
in which Thessalonian virtue, tried from the first by severe persecution 
(v. 6, iii. 2—6), culminated. 


V. & discloses the deeper ground of the Apostles’ thanksgiving, lying 
in their conviction, formed at the beginning of their ministry to the 
Thessalonians (v. 5) and confirmed by subsequent experience (vv. 6 ff., 
ii. 18), that the readers are objects of God’s electing love. dddéres— 
siquidem novimus (Estius)—implies settled knowledge; contrast this 
with yvdva: of iii. 5 (see note). 


GSeAdol ryyamrnpévor tard [rot] Geos. The parallel construction of II. 
ii. 18 (see note) proves bxd Geoi to belong to the participle, for which 
otherwise dyamrnrof would have served (see ii. 8; Phil. iv. 1, and 
passim; cf. Rom. i. 7); the ordo verborum forbids attachment to rhy 
éxdoyty (A.V.). This phrase occurs in Sirach xlv. 1, used of Moses 
(with xal dv@pwrwv added); cf. Rom. ix. 25 (Hos. ii. 28, LXX). The 
perf. participle marks the readers as objects of an abiding, determinate 
love (cf. 1 Jo. iii. 1, dydany &¢5wxey), which has taken expression in 
their election. 


dSdres...ryv exXoyly tyov. St Paul’s doxologies commonly look 
behind the human worth of the subjects to some gracious action or 
purpose on God’s part towards them; cf. e.g. 1 Cor. i. 4 ff.; Phil.i. 6; 
Col.i. 4£. ’Exdoyh (picking out, selection), from éxdé-youa (=alpéouat, 
II. ii. 18), denotes the act of God in choosing a man or community 
to receive some special grace, or to render some special service (¢.g., 
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in Acts ix. 15), or for both intents at once; more particularly, as here 
and in II. ii, 13, to salvation in Christ (see Rom. ix. 11, xi. 5, 28). 
In Rom. xi. 7, by metonymy, it signifies a body of chosen persons 
(=éxXexrol: for which usage cf. Rom. viil. 33; Tit.i.1). Rom. xi. 
shows how St Paul’s doctrine of “ election,” ‘‘ the elect of God,” grew 
out of the O.T. conception of Israel as ‘‘the people of Jehovah” 
chosen and separated from the nations: see e.g. Ps. xxxiii. 12, 
exxxv. 4; Deut, xiv. 2; Isai. xliii. 1—7; and of. further with these 
passages Rom. viii. 28—39; 1 Cor. i. 26—31; Eph. i. 4 ff., also 
1 Pet. ii. 9 f. This election, in the case of Israel or of the N.T. 
Churches, implied selection out of the mass who, for whatever reason, 
are put aside—“ the rest” (iv. 13, v. 6, below); and appropriation by 
God. Under the “call” of the Gospel the national gives place to a 
spiritual election, or éxAoy7) xdprros (Rom. xi. 5), of individual believers 
who, collectively, constitute henceforth ‘‘the Israel of God” (Gal. 
vi. 16); this is formed od pévov ef Iovdalwy (etpua, Xi. 5) ddd Kal 
é& é@vGv (Rom. ix. 24; Eph. iii. 6), the latter being grafted into 
the “garden-olive” (Rom. xi. 24) of God’s primitive choice. In 
Rom. viii. 28—30 the Divine éxXoy} is represented as an orderly 
xpb0eos—love planning for its chosen—with its successive steps of 
apéyvwots, mpodpocs, &c.; in Eph. i. 4 it is carried back to a date 
apd xaraBodfs xéouov (see note on II. ii. 13 below). Our Lord’s 
parable of the Marriage-Supper (Matt. xxii. 1—14) distinguishes the 
éx\exrof from the x\yrol, ‘the invited’; otherwise in the N.T. the 
. two terms are equal in extent: see note on ii. 12; and of. «djors and 
éxréyouar as they are associated in 1 Cor. 1. 26 ff. God’s choice of 
men does not preclude effort on their part (see v. 3), nor even the 
contingency of failure; though the Apostle ‘‘ knows the election” of 
his readers, he ‘‘sends in order to know” their “ faith...lest”’ his 
‘toil should prove vain” (iii. 5; cf. 2 Tim. i. 10; Jo. vi. 70). The 
missionaries are practically certain that their converts are of God’s 
elect, not absolutely sure of-the final salvation of every individual thus 
addressed. 

Of God’s special favour to this people the writers were persuaded 
(a) by the signal power attending their ministry at their first preaching 
to them (v. 5), and (b) by the zeal and thoroughness with which they 
had accepted the gospel (vv. 6 ff.). 

5. Sri rd ebayyArov tpay otk eyevy Oy els Upas x.7.A. “Ori—intro- 
ducing the coordinate and corresponding sentences of vv. 5, 6 (rd 
evayy. hucdv obdx éyerhOn els vuas...xal vpets mi. huov eyevhOnre)—is 
explicative of elééres, not ray éxdoynr, signifying in that, seeing that, 
rather than how that (R.V.); for 57: of the ground, not content, of 
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knowledge, of. Jo. vii. 29, xviii. 2; otherwise in 1 Cor. i 26. The 
other view is strongly stated in Lightfoot’s Note ad loc. 

For ylvouas els of local direction, cf. Acts xx. 16; but ethical direc- 
tion (cf. iii. 5) is implied: ‘‘our Good News reached you, arrived at 
your hearts.” The “good news’’ is ours as ‘“‘we proclaim” it (ii. 4, 9; 
II. ii. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 8; Rom. i. 15, ii. 16, &c.), but God’s as He 
originates and sends it (ii. 2, 9, 12; Rom. i. 2, &c.), and Christ's 
as He constitutes its matter (iii, 2; II. i. 8; Rom. i. 2; 1 Cor. 
i. 28, &c.). "Every Ony, the Doric aorist of the cow, is frequent in 
this Epistle. 

ovx.. dv Ady@ povow GAAd Kal év Suvdpe «.7.A. Els gives the persons 
to whom, év the influence in which the evayyéAcoy came. Its bearers 
in delivering their message at Thessalonica were conscious of a super- 
natural power that made them at the time sure of success. For the 
antithesis \éyos—dtvaus, familiar in the Epistles, see 1 Cor. ii. 1, 4f., 
iv. 19 f.; 2 Cor. x. 11 (&pyor), 1 Jo. iii. 18; in ii. 18 below the same 
contrast appears in the form Aéyos dvOpwrwy and Geof (see note). For 
the phrase év duydue, cf. IT. i. 11, ii. 9. 

Behind the effective power (divas) with which the Good News 
wrought on its Thessalonian hearers there lay certain personal 
influences operative therein, év rvevpare dylp kal wAnpodoplg roAAq : 
the single é» (cf. note on év, v. 1) combines these adjuncts as the two 
faces, objective and subjective, of one fact. The rveiua aycov reappears 
in v. 6, iv. 8, v. 19; the Thessalonians knew “the Holy Spirit” as an 
invisible power attending the Gospel and possessing the believer with 
sanctifying effect, which proceeds from God and is God's own Spirit 
(7d wxvetua adrod rd ayov, iv. 8). See 1 Cor. ii. 9—16; 2 Cor. i. 22; 
Rom. viii. 1—27; Gal. iii. 14, iv. 4—7; Eph. iv. 30, for St Paul’s 
later teaching ; and Lk. xi. 13, Jo. xiv.—xvi., for the doctrine of our 
Lord respecting the Spirit. The power of the Gospel was ascribed to 
the Holy Spirit in the original promise of Jesus (Lk. xxiv. 49; Acts 
i, 8): cf. Lk. i. 35, iv, 14; Matt. xii. 28; Acts x. 88; Gal. iii. 5; 
Rom. xv. 13, 19, for various powerfal activities of the Spirit. Physical 
miracles (duvdmecs, see note, II. ii. 9) are neither indicated nor 
excluded here. 

TlAnpopopia has two meanings: (a) fulness (R.V. marg.), i.e. full 
issue or yield, as from wAnpodopéw in 2 Tim. iv. 5 or Lk. i. 1; (b) or 
full assurance (A.V. B.V. text, much assurance; certitudo et certa 
persuasio, Erasmus), a8 from wAnpodopéw in Rom. iv. 21, xiv. 5. 
According to (a) the thought is that the Good News came to the 
hearers ‘‘in the plenitude” of its effect and bore rich fruit (cf. ii. 18); 
according to (bd), that it came with “full conviction’ and confidence 
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on the part of preachers and hearers (cf. ii. 2 ff.). The foregoing 
subject, edayyéov fudy, sustained by oloc jets éyennOnuey in the 
sequel, speaks for the latter interpretation, which accounts for the 
combination év wy. dy. xal wAypod. (see note above) in this connexion: 
‘‘We delivered our message and you received it under the mighty 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and so in full assurance of its efficacy.” 
TIAnpogopta bears the subjective sense in the other N.T. exx.—Col. 
ii. 2; Heb. vi. 11, x. 22; so in Clemens Rom. ad Cor. xlii, wera w)1- 
popoplas wvetparos dylou ee NBov ebayyeMgouevor, which echoes this 
passage ; to the like effect xv. d-yioy is associated with wrappyola in 
Acts iv. 81, and with paprupla in Acts i. 8 and Jo. xv.26f. The warm 
convictions attending the proclamation of the Gospel at Thessalonica 
reflected themselves in the yapa rvevparos dylov of its recipients (v. 6). 
For confirmation of what the writers assert about their preaching, 
they appeal, in passing, to the knowledge of the readers: xa€ds olSare 
olor éyevr{Onper [év] dptv Sv das, as you know the sort of men that we 
proved (were made to be) to [or amongst] youon your behoof,—how con- 
fidently full of the Spirit and of power. In this connexion, &’ spas 
refers not to the motives of the preachers (shown in ii. 5—12), but to 
the purpose of God toward their hearers, who for their sake inspired 
His servants thus to deliver His message (of. Acts xviii. 9 f.; also 1 Cor. 
iii. 5 f., 21 f.; 2 Cor, i. 6, iv. 7—15): proof is being adduced of God’s 
electing grace towards the Thessalonians (v. 4). For collocation of 
different prepositions (éy, 3d) with the same pronoun, cf. iv. 14; see 
Textual Note, preferring ¢y iuty. The repeated and varied references 
made in-the Epistle, by way of confirmation, to the readers’ knowledge 
(ii. 1 f., 5, 9 £., iii’ 4, iv. 2, v. 2) are explained in the Introd. p. Ixii. 
The relative ofos should be distinguished from the indirect interro- 
gative dwotos, as used in v. 9: there strangers are conceived as asking, 
‘¢ What kind of entrance had Paul, &c.?” and receiving their answer; 
here it is no question as to what the Apostles were like at Thessa- 
lonica, but the fact of their having been so and so is reasserted from 
the knowledge of the readers. For similar exx. of the relative pro- 
noun apparently, but not really, substituted for the interrogative, of. 
2 Tim. i. 14; Lk. ix. 88, xxii. 60; Mk v. 38: see Kiihner’s Ausfiihrliche 
Grammatik d. griech. Sprache’, 11. § 562. 4, “ Dass das Relativ (8s, olos, 
Scos) in abhiingigen Fragesaétzen an der Stelle des Fragepronomens 
Sores Oder ris, drotos Oder rotos, u. 8. W., gebraucht werde, wird mit 
Unrecht angenommen ”; also Rutherford’s First Greek Syntax, § 251. 
A colon, not a full-stop, should close v. 5. 


V. 6 supplies the other side to the proof given in v. 5 of the election 
of the readers (v. 4), Sty...nal pets (in contrast to 7d ebayy. qpuur, 
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v. 5) pipnral rev éyeviOnre x.7.r. The internal construction of the 
verse is open to doubt, as to whether the detdyevor clause (a) explains 
the ptpyral,—in that you received the word, &c.” ; or (6) supplies the 
antecedent fact and ground of the imitation,—“ after that,” or “ in- 
asmuch as, you had received the word,” &c. According to (a), the 
Thessalonians imitated the Apostles and their Lord in their manner of 
receiving the word: such a narrowing of piunral is not in keeping 
with v. 3 nor vv. 9 f., which describe the general Christian behaviour 
of the readers, as in the parallel instances of pupyrjs—il. 14; 1 Cor. 
iv. 16, xi.1; Eph. v.1; Ph. iii. 17—20. According to (b), the Thessa- 
lonians in their changed spirit and manner of life, on receiving the 
Gospel, had copied ‘‘the ways in the Lord” (1 Cor. iv. 14—17) of 
their teachers (1 Cor. xi. 1; cf. Eph. iv. 20—24, 1 Jo. ii. 6, Jo. xiii. 
34, &c.)—since you gave a welcome to the word: the good begin- 
ning accounts for the worthy course. By their cordial reception of 
the Divine message they entered bravely and joyfully upon the way 
of life marked out by the example of the Apostles and their Lord— 
@ decisive evidence of God’s loving choice of this people (v. 4). 


ScEdpevor rov Adyow év OAlWe. wodAT perd xapds wvetparos dylov. 
The welcome given to the Gospel was enhanced at once by the ad- 
verse conditions attending it (in much affliction) and by the gladness 
which surmounted these conditions (with joy of—inspired by—the Holy 
Spirit). Cf. the case of Berwa: édéfavro rov Abyor perd wdons wpo- 
Ouplas, Acts xvii. 11. For the warmth of reception implied in dé¢xopua:, 
see ii. 18, and note; also II. ii. 10, 1 Cor. ii. 14, Lk. viii. 13, Ja. i. 
21,&c. For the association of joy with receiving the word, see Lk. ii.10, 
viii. 13, Acts viii. 8, 39, xiii. 48; of Christian joy with affiiction, Rom. 
v. 3, xl. 12, 2 Cor. vi. 10, Col. i. 24, Acts v. 41, &c.; of joy with the 
Holy Spirit—a conjunction as characteristic as that of power and the 
Spirit (v. 5)—Rom. xiv. 17, xv. 13, Gal. v. 22, Phil. iii. 3, Lk. x. 21, 
Acts xili. 52. The genitive is that of source connoting quality—a joy 
that comes of the Spirit and is spiritual. Acts xvii. 5—13 shows the 
kind of 0Alyis “‘ amid” which this Church was founded. 


7. wore yevioOar tpas Tiwov wacty, x.7.\. Infinitive clause of 
result, heightening the appreciation of the Thessalonian Church in v. 
6, and thus adding to the evidence of its “election” (v. 4). The 
readers had followed the example set them so well, that they had 
become in turn “a pattern to all” Christians around them. Tvézop 
is intrinsically better than riérovs (see Textual Note); for the 
Church collectively—not its individual members—was known at a 
distance, | 
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mwaciv Tois morevovrw, a substantival designation (cf. note on 
Tov pudpevoy, v. 10)—to all believers—naming Christians from the 
distinctive and continuous activity which makes them such (ef. v. 3, 
ii, 10, 13; Rom. iv. 11; 1 Cor. xiv. 22 &c.); ol wicrevovres=ol éx 
wlorews (Gal. iii. 7). Had the “imitators” of v. 6 been such in 
respect simply of their “ receiving the word,” they would have been 
a pattern not rots murevovow, but rather rots muretcacw, in respect 
of the initial act, not the continued life of faith: cf. ruros yivouv Trav 
moray in 1 Tim. iv. 12; also II. iii. 9, Phil. iii. 17, where pipéopar 
and réwos are associated. 


dy ry MaxeSovlq cal év ry 'Axalq, the two European provinces 
now evangelized: see the Map, and Introd., pp. xi., xv., xxxili., xxxix. 
We know of Churches at Philippi and Beroa in Macedonia, while 
iv. 10 implies their existence in other parts of this province: ‘‘ many 
of the Corinthians” by this time were baptized (Acts xviii. 8); and 
some of “the saints,” outside of Corinth, ‘‘that were in the whole 
of Achaia”? when 2 Cor. i. 1 was written, beside the handful of 
Athenian disciples (Acts xvii. 34), are doubtless included in this 
reference. 2 Cor. viii. 1-6, xi. 9, and 1 Cor. xvi. 5f., illustrate the 
close connexion and Christian intercourse of the two regions. 


Vv. 8-10 explain and re-affirm, with emphatic enlargement, the 
assertion of v. 7, which might otherwise appear to the readers 
over strong. 


8. dd’ tyav ydp efixnrat 6 Adyos rod xuplov. For from you 
hath rung out the word of the Lord: worep cddacyyos Nauwpdy hxovons 
6 wAnoloy dwas wAnpodra: rémos (Chrysostom); longe lateque sonitus 
(Estius) ; exsonuit, sive ebuccinatus est (Erasmus). The verb éé7yéw 
—a hap. legomenon for N.T.—belongs to later Greek ; used in Joel 
iii, 14 (LXX., in military context), Sirach xl. 13 (of thunder), it denotes 
a loud, resonant sound, like a trumpet-call. ‘O Adyos Tob xuplov, while 
redolent of O.T. associations (cf. Rom. x. 18; Ps. xviii. 5), denotes 
here, definitely, the message which “the Lord” Jesus (v. 6) speaks 
through His servants: of. iv. 15, Il. iii. 1; Col. iii. 16; Rom. i. 5. 
This reference is perfectly congruous with ii. 2, 13, for “ the Lord” 
authoritatively brings word from God to men (Jo. xvii. 8, &c.); it 
accords with sloris rpds Tdv Gedy in the sequel, for Christ’s word brings 
men to God (cf. Eph. ii. 17 f.; Jo. xiv. 6, &e.). The effect, rather than 
the mere fact, of the conversion of the Thessalonians made the Good 
News “ring out from ” them (vv. 3, 6; of. iv. 10, Il. i. 3f.). 

The range of this sound is widened from ‘the Macedonia and 
Achaia ” of v. 7 (the provinces being here united, as one area, by the 
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ringle éy 77)—ov pdvov ly Tt MakeSovlg nal "Ayala, add’ ty wavtl 
romp; and with this enlargement of the field in view the main asser- 
tion is restated— wloris Spav 1 mods tov Ocdw edrjAvdev. This 
results in a curious anacoluthon, to which no exact parallel is forth- 
coming; it gives a sense natural and clear enough, as presented in 
the English Version. To this construction most interpreters, with 
Ellicott, Lightfoot, Schmiedel, WH, adhere. But Calvin, Hofmann, 
Bornemann, and others, divide the verse by a colon at xuplov: ‘ For 
from you hath rung out the word of the Lord; not only in Mace- 
donia and Achaia, but in every place your faith toward God hath 
gone abroad’’—which makes an awkward asyndeton, out of keeping 
in a paragraph so smoothly continuous as this (see Note introd. to 
v. 8). ’Efedj\vGey is synonymous with éf}jynra: (minus the figure), 
while 4 wloris x.7.X. is practically equivalent to 6 Adyos rod xKvplov, 
since the Gospel has spread in this manner by the active faith of the 
readers (4 wlorts UuGyv); such faith is ‘‘the word of the Lord” in 
effect: cf. 2 Cor. iii. 3; Phil. ii. 15f. ; Matt. v. 14-16. What the 
Apostle affirms in this sense of the Thessalonians, he questions, in 
another sense, of the Corinthians: 7 dd’ duadr 6 Adyos Too Oeod €&7Aer; 
(1 Cor. xiv. 36). 


éy wavri réwe signifies “in every place (that we visit or com- 
municate with’: see v. 9a); of. 1 Cor. iL 2; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 Tim. 
ii. 8. Aquila and his wife had just come from Rome (Acts xviii. 2), 
and may have brought word that the story was current there; the 
charge of treason against Cesar (xvii. 7) would surely be reported at 
Rome. The three missionaries were, most likely, in correspondence 
with the Churches in Asia Minor, Antioch, and Jerusalem (cf. note 
on II.i. 4), and had received congratulations from those distant spots. 
The commercial connexions of Thessalonica (see Introd. p. xi.) facili- 
tated the dissemination of news. The work of St Paul and his 
companions here had made a great sensation and given a wide 
advertisement to Christianity; cf. Rom. i. 8, xvi. 19. 


i alors 1) wpds tov Ocdy. A unique expression, indicating the 
changed direction and attitude on the part of the readers, which 
vv. 9, 10 set forth—your faith, that is turned toward God: cf. 2 Cor. 
iii. 4; Phm. 5; and see note on iii, 4, for the force of xpés. 


adore py xpelav Exeav pas Aadely nm. This report preceded the 
missionaries in their travels; they even found themselves anticipated 
in sending the news to distant correspondents. Xpelay &w with 
dependent infinitive recurs twice in this Epistle (iv. 9, v. 1),—only 
here in St Paul; similarly in Matt. iii. 14, &c.; the phrase is 
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complemented by the infinitive with rod in Heb. v. 12; by %a and 
subjunctive in Jo. ii. 25, &c. In Plato Sympos. 2040 it bears the 
opposite sense, to be of service; but see Aeschylus Prom. V. 169, 
éu00...xpelay ec, for the use of this idiom in earlier Greek. “Qere pi 
and infinitive, of negative result contemplated; contrast wore od and 
indicative, of negative consequence asserted, in 1 Cor. iii. 7; Gal. iv. 7. 
Aakety ri, loqui quidquam, to be saying anything—to open our mouths 
on the subject ; cf. note on Aadfeat, ii. 2. 

The dore-clause is supported by the reassertive and explanatory 
vdép of v. 9, just as in the sequence of vv. 7, 8. 


9. avrol ydp wepl how drayyOAovety oolay, x.7r.A. For of their 
own accord they (the people we meet with in Macedonia or Achaia, 
or hear from ‘‘in every place ”’) report about us (or you: see Textual 
Note). It must be remembered that these are the statements (vv. 7-9) 
not of St Paul alone, but of Silvanus and Timothy besides, who had 
newly joined the Apostle at Corinth after separately visiting Macedonia 
and traversing a wide extent of country. 


éwolay (the proper indirect interrog.: cf. note on ofa, v. 5) e&croSov 
—qualem ingressum (Calvin, Beza), rather than introitum (Vulg.)— 
what sort of an entrance, how happy and successful (v. 5; ii. 1f.,, 
where efgodos recurs; ii. 13: cf. also Heb. x. 19). The noun nowhere 
implies reception. 


Kal was éreorphpare mpds tov Ocdv dad «.7.. completes the 
report of the success of the writers, just as v. 6 completed the 
description of the conversion of the readers given by v. 5. IWés— 
the direct for indirect interrogative (Srws in this sense only in Lk. 
xxiy. 20 in N.T.; otherwise telic)—implies the manner as well as 
the fact of conversion: see v. 6, ii. 13. *Ew- in the verb marks not 
regression (as in Gal. iv. 9, &c.), but direction (as in Acts ix. 40); axpés, 
as in 2 Cor. iii. 16, gives the object toward which ‘you turned,” 
resuming the phrase of v. 8—oftener émi in this connexion (as in Gal. 
iv.9; Acts xiv.15); els, with characteristic difference, in Matt. xii, 44, 
LK. ii. 39, &. 

The aforesaid report describes a conversion from Paganism to 
the service of “the (one, true) God”—wpds rov Gedy. The Thessa- 
lonian Christians had been mainly heathen, “not knowing God” 
(II. i. 8; Gal. iv. 8; cf. ii. 14 below); there was, however, a sprink- 
ling of Jews among them, with ‘‘a great multitude” of proselytes 
more or less weaned previously from idolatry, according to Acts 
xvil. 4. ‘The God” whom they now “serve,” is a God living and 
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real (vino et vero). This is the dialect of O.T. faith; so much might 
have been said of converts to Judaism. 


fewr. xal dAnO&ive is categorically opposed to ray eldéduwy: Jahveh 
(Jehovah), the HE IS (see Ex. iii. 18 f., for the Israelite reading of 
the ineffable Name; and cf. Isai, xlii. 8, xlv. 5 ff., 18, 21 ff., for its 
controversial use against heathenism), is by His very name ‘the true 
God and the living God” (Jer. x. 10); all other deities are therefore 
dead and unreal—mere deydpevo: Geol (1 Cor. viii. 4 ff.). In this sense 
they are stigmatized as ddwha, the Septuagint rendering of DO‘ 
(nothings, Ps. xovii. 7, &o.), or BY?Qi} (vapours, emptinesses, Deut. 
xxxii. 21, &c.). EltéwAov denotes an appearance, an image or phantom 
without substance: the word was applied by Homer to the phantasms 
of distant persons imposed on men by the gods (Iliad v. 449; Odyssey 
1v. 796); cf. Bacon’s idola tribus, specus, &o. In the Theatetus 
150 a c B and 151 ©, Plato identifies eféwdory with peidos (of. Rom. 
i. 23, 25) and contrasts it with what is d\nOwdy, yhoo, ddnOés. 
Similarly, heathen gods and their rites are styled ra udraa in Acts 
xiv. 15, as occasionally in the LXX. (cf. Rom. i. 21; Eph. iv. 17: 
‘ for the O.T., see in illustration Ps. cxv. 4—8; Is. xliv. 9—20; Jer. 
x. 1—11). St Paul was powerfully impressed by observation with 
the hollowness of the Paganism of his time. ‘Adn@wés, verus—to be 
distinguished from d\70%s (cf. Rom. iii. 4), veraz—denotes truth of 
fact, the correspondence of the reality to the conception or the name 
(see e.g. Jo. xv. 1, xvii. 3; 1 Jo. v. 20); Oeds ddrnOvds is the ‘‘ very 
God ” of the Nicene Creed. 

With 8ovAcvav, to serve as bondmen, cf. St Paul’s habitual designa- 
tion of himself as dof\os Xpicrod, once Soldos Peod (Tit. i. 1),—the 
O.T. MIN? 13Y, Religious obligation was conceived under this usual 
form of personal service, which implied ownership on the master’s 
and absolute dependence on the servant’s part. Elsewhere St Paul 
corrects the term in contrasting Christian and pre-Christian service 
to God—‘“no longer a slave but a son”: Gal. iv. 1—10; Rom. 
viii. 12—17 ; of. Jo. viii. 831—36 ; 1 Jo. iii. 1 f. 


10. Kal dvapévey tov vidy atrot i Trav ovpavey. (You turned to 
God from idols, to serve...God) and to await His Son (coming) out 
of the heavens. The emphasis laid on “ hope” at the outset of the 
evxaptoria prepared us for this culmination. The mind both of 
writers and readers was full of the thought of Christ’s glorious 
return (cf. iv, 18—v. 11; IL i. 7 ff., ii. 1—14; and see Introd. 
pp. xxvii. ff., lxiii. f.) ; St Paul’s first preaching had given to Thessa- 
lonian faith this outlook. The farther we go back in the history of 
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the Apostolic Church, the more we find it intent upon the coming of 
its Lord. It held freshly in mind the promise of Acts i. 11, and 
set great store by such assurances as are recorded in Lk. xii. 36, 
xix. 12; Matt. xxvi. 64, &o. Cf. Acts iii, 21; 1 Cor. i. 7; Phil. iii. 
20 f.; Col. iti. 1—4; Tit. ii. 18; 1 Pet. i. 7; Heb. ix. 27f.; 1 Jo. ii. 28, 
iii. 8; Rev. i. 7, for the dominance in N.T. thought of this ‘‘ blessed 
hope.” 

"Avapévew is & hap. leg. in the N.T.: dva- implies sustained expecta- 
tion; of. dwexdéxeOas in 1 Cor.i. 7; Phil. iii. 20. Td» ovpaydy, plaral 
after pny, heaven being conceived in Hebrew thought as multiple 


and various—rising tier above tier: cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Heb. iv. 14, &c. ; 
also Eph. i. 3, &c.; and see the article * Heaven ” in Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. 

Jewish hope was looking for a glorious descent from heaven of the 
Messiah, who was sometimes designated “the Son of God”; the 
added 8v ifyepev & Trav vexpov, Incovww—whom He (God) raised ae 
the dead, even Jesus—discloses the chasm parting the Church from 
the Synagogue: cf. the account given of St Paul’s preaching to the 
Jews at Thessalonica in the Introd., pp. xvii.f. The resurrection 


. of Jesus was the critical fact in the controversy; the moment he 


was convinced of this fact, Saul of Tarsus became a Christian (see 
Gal. i. 1, 12, &o. ; of. Rom. x. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 3 ff.). God’s raising of 
Him from the dead gave evidence that Jesus was ‘‘ His Son” (cf. Rom. 
i 4), and Saviour and Lord of men (Rom. iv. 24 f,, xiv. 9; 1 Cor. 
xv. 20 ff., &c.; also Acts ii. 32ff., &c.). The resurrection, proving 
Jesus to be Lord and Son of God, preludes His return in glory; for 
such glory is promised and due to Him in this character (see Phil. ii. 
9 ff., Acts iii. 21, xvii. 31; Matt. xxvi. 63 f.; Lk. xxiv. 26 f.; Rev. 
v.12). ‘*Jesus” always stands with St Paul for the historical Een: 
see iv. 14, and note. 

The Thessalonians await Jesus as our rescuer from the mer that 
is coming—rov pvépevov jpas & Tis spyns THs épxopévns. As the 
glorious return of Jesus filled the horizon of this Church, so the 
question of final salvation or perdition engrossed their thoughts re- 
specting themselves and their fellows: see iv. 13, v. 8ff.; II. i. 5 ff., 
ii. 12 ff. Accordingly, the Apostle dwells in these two Letters on 
the consummation of salvation, not its present experience as he did 
afterwards, e.g., in Rom. v. 1ff.; Gal. iv. 6f.; Eph. i. 4 ff., ii. 5 ff.; 
of. v. 9 and note below, II. ii. 13—-16. In the religion of the readers 
he emphasizes two things, serving the true God in place of idols and 
awaiting the return from heaven of the risen Jesus ; but the doctrine 
of the forgiveness of sins, as that is expounded in the second group 
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of the Epistles and hinted in v. 9 f. below, is really implied by the 
description of Jesus as the Deliverer from God’s wrath; for that 
“wrath” is directed against human sin, and sin is only removed by 
forgiveness (justification): see iv. 6 ff.; II. i. 8f.; cf. Rom.i, 18, 
ii. 5 ff., iv. 15, &c. The assurance of Rom. v. 9, cwOnodueda dt’ adrod 
[Xpicrod] dwd rijs dpyis, belongs to those d:cawwOdvres viv év TY aluari 
airod. See on this point Introd., Chap. 1. (3). 

The full manifestation of God’s judicial anger is reserved for “ the 
day of the Lord” (v. 2; see note), which the Apostle associates with 
the return of Jesus, who will bring at once punishment for the im- 
penitent and deliverance for the faithful (II. i. 7—10: cf. 1 Cor.i. 7 ff., 
xv. 28 ff.; 2 Cor. v. 10; Acts xvii. 31; Jo. v. 27 ff.; Heb. ix. 27f.). 
‘*The wrath” is described here not as “to come” (rijs pwedXovo7s, 
Matt. iii. 7), as though referred to a future separated from the present, 
but as “coming’’ (so Eph. v. 6; Col. iii. 6: for the same participle, 
cf. Heb. x. 37; Rev. i. 4)—a future continuous with the present— 
since the conclusive punishment of sin is already in train: see Rom. 
i. 18 ff.; also ii. 16 below, and note. ‘ The present épxecOar is 
frequently used to denote the certainty, and possibly the nearness, 
of a future event, e.g..Matt. xvii. 11; Jo. iv. 21, xiv. 3” (Lightfoot). 

‘O puduevos is.a timeless present participle, equivalent to a noun 
(Winer-Moulton, p. 444), like 6 xaddv (v. 24; cf. Gal. i. 23; Eph. iv. 28); 
and pvoua, as distinguished from déayopd{w (Gal. iii, 13) or Aurpdopac 
(Tit. ii. 14), means deliverance by power, not price, indicating the 
greatness of the peril and the sympathy and might of the Redeemer: 
' ef. the use of this verb in Rom. vii. 24; 2 Cor. i. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 17 f. 
The participle stands for Sein , the redeeming kinsman, in Gen. xlviil, 
16 (LXX.) and often in the Deutero-Isaiah ; but such passages as Ps. 


vii. 1, Ixxxvi. 13—where the Hebrew verb is Own —represent the 


prevailing associations of the word. Under jas the writers include | 
themselves with their readers, in the common experience of sin and 
salvation: cf. v. 8 ff., Il. i. 7; Rom. v. 1—11. 


OHAPTER IL 


4. ry prefixed to Oep ry Soxipafowre by N°AD°GKL (Syrian wit- 
nesses), against N*BCD*P 67** (Pre-Syrian): the first rw due to the 
presence of the second. Cf. v. 15 for anarthrous dey in this con- 
nexion; also iv. 1, and Rom. viii. 8. 


5. B precedes the later codd. in spelling xcodaxetas—its favourite 
itacism (-e-). Etymologically -e- is correct, the noun being derived 
from «xodaxeww: cf. Baciievw, Baciiea; see Winer -Schmiedel 
Grammatik, § v. 13c, for this point of orthography. 


The omission of ev before wpodace is based on BN° 17 39 47, 
against all other witnesses—an attestation scarcely decisive. The 
shorter reading might be preferred, intrinsically, as the more diff- 
cult; on the other hand, as Weiss observes, the familiarity of the 
bare (adverbial) dative rpopace: (pretendedly: cf. Phil. i. 18) would 
tend to the dropping of the preposition. 


7. Evidence for vymiot: X*BC*D*G, some dozen minusce., latt vg 
(parvuli) cop aeth, Clem Or Cyr. Origen, on Matt. xix. 14, writes: 
IlavAos ws extorapevos To Twy yap rowovrwy ecrw » Bacthea Tw 
ovpaywy, duvapevos ev Bape, K.T.r., EyEVETO YNTLOS K. WapawAnaLos Tpopy 
Oarwovcy To eaurns waidiov. To the like effect Augustine (De catech. 
rudibus, 15): ‘“Factus est parvulus in medio nostrum tamquam 
nutrix fovens filios suos. Num enim delectat, nisi amor invitet, de- 
curtata et mutilata verba inmurmurare?” For nmr: ANCD*KLP, 
most minn., cat. txt, syrr sah basm, Clem Bas Chr. yyaio has 
by far the better attestation ; yet it is rejected by most editors and 
commentators in favour of nrc as alone fitting the context, since 
gentleness is the opposite of the arrogance disclaimed in v. 6, while in 
the next clause the writer describes himself as a nurse, not a babe: the 
mixture of metaphors involved in the reading of NB is violent, despite 
Origen’s explanation. WH (with whom Lightfoot agrees), on the other 
hand, denounce nmi as a “tame and facile adjective” characteristic 
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of “ the Syrian revisers” (Appendiz, p. 128). Inthe continuous uncial 
writing N (after efeNHOHMEN) might be insinuated or dropped with 
equal ease. The rarity of yrs (only 2 Tim. ii. 24 besides in N.T.), 
and the frequency of »yymcos (esp. in Paul), tell for the former in point 
of transcriptional probability. yvymrio is clearly the older extant 
reading: we must either regard ywio: as a corruption, or a happy 
correction, of yyw. on the part of the Syrian revisers. On the latter 
view, ynmioc must be attributed to a primitive and widely spread 
dittography of the final » of eyevnOnuer, which however, as A and 
the Sahidic Version testify, was not universal. The confusion of 
these two words is rather common in the mss.: see 2 Tim. ii. 24; 
Eph, iv. 14; Heb. v. 13. 


8. opetpopevot, in all uncials and many minusce. Theophylact 
writes, tives be (MeLpOMevoL avEyrwoay, ayTt TOU emtOumourTEs’ OUK 
eort de. WH (see Appendiz, p. 144) give opepoueror the smooth 
breathing ; other editors have written it with the rough breathing, 
following the erroneous derivation from ouov and epoua. In all 
likelihood, as WH suggest, this form was a local or vernacular 
variation of swetpomevor, which later copyists substituted for the almost 
unexampled form in o-. See Expository Note. 


vyeyevnode (for eyevnOnre): K, and most minuscc.—a Syrian emen- 
dation, due seemingly to reading evdoxovyey as present instead of 
imperfeet (see Expository Note); so the latter verb is rendered in 
deg, Ambrst (cupimus), Aug (placet). nvSoxoupey is actually read here 
in B; f vg give volebamus; cf. iii. 1, and note on ynudoxnoaper. 


paprupoupevor (for -ozevor): so T.R., after D*G@ 37 and other inferior 
minn. (but not in HKL Chr—Syrian); a bad Western corrup- 
tion, 

12. wepvrarev, in all pre-Syrian witnesses. The repwrarnoa of 
Eph. iv. 1, Col, i. 10, may have determined the Syrian reading here. 

kadegayros: NA, six minusce., f vg (qui vocavit) syrr cop sah go, 
Ambrst. xadovvrog: BDGHKLP, é&c., latt (generally) syr *!™s, Both 
have good parallels in Paul. It is a question whether the aorist 
partic. should be explained as an Alexandrian corruption of the 
present, or the present as a Western corruption of the aorist. 

13. adrndws erry, N*B cop (N* omits adnOws, by homeoteleuton 
after xadws): all other codd. reverse the order ; cf. Jo. iv. 42, vi. 14, 
vii. 40. 

14. Aand a few minn. write the Attic raird for ra avra. 

@ reads aro twice, D* in the first instance, instead of vio. 


Thess. Oo 
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15. «diovs (before wpopyras): a Syrian insertion. 

16. BD* alone have preserved ep0axey—the less obvious, but 
intrinsically better reading ; cf. Eph. i. 20, evnpynxer (-cer). 

DG latt vg Ambrst, with Western license, gloss opyn by rov Geou. 

18. Svort: so in all pre-Syrian uncials. 


19. The T.R., following GL, most minn., and all versions except 
latt and vg (purer copies), adds Xpicrov to Incov. Later mss. habi- 
tually fill out the names of Christ. 


§3. ii. 1—12. Tue Conpvor or THE APosTLES AT THESSALONICA. 


The thanksgiving just offered to God for the conspicuous Christian 
worth of the Thessalonians reflects upon the work of the writers as 
the instruments of their conversion. The whole heart and interest 
of St Paul and his companions are bound up with the welfare of this 
Church (iii. 8); their thoughts in the previous paragraph (vv. 4—9) 
were constantly vibrating between ‘‘you” and ‘‘us,” as in the 
ensuing paragraph between ‘‘us” and ‘‘you.” This section is, in 
truth, an expansion of v. 5b in chap. i.: ofdare ola éyer}Onuer [ev] 
vuiy dc’ Suds. Starting from the elfsodos referred to in i. 9, the train 
of reflexion on the spirit and character of the past ministry of the 
writers amongst the Thessalonians, pursued through twelve verses 
with emphasis and relish, brings them back in v. 13 into the vein of 
thanksgiving from which they set out. The Introd., pp. xxxiv. f., 
suggested some reasons for the writers’ dwelling thus on themselves 
and their own behaviour. The section may be analysed as follows :— 
The mission of St Paul and his comrades at Thessalonica exhibited 
the true power of the Gospel (v. 1); which was manifest (1) by the 
boldness they showed on its behalf in the face of persecution (v. 2)— 
(2) the boldness of religious sincerity untainted with personal ambition 
(vv. 8—6), (3) united in their case with a tender parental devotion 
toward their charge (vv. 7—9), and with (4) a solicitous fidelity to the 
high aims of the Christian calling (vv. 11,12). Four words resume 
the whole—courage, purity, tenderness, fidelity; cf. 2 Cor. v. 20— 
vi. 10. 

1. Adrol ydp ofSare, d5eApol, rijv doodov apov tiv wpds tpads. 
For yourselves know, brothers, that entrance of ours unto you— 
resuming the thread of i. 9. This adrol ydp is antithetical to that 
of i. 9—‘* you know on your own part” what ‘they report upon 
theirs”; the indefinite elsodo»v of the former sentence is now recalled 
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to be defined, rhv...rh» wpds buds; and the historical (aorist) foyomev 
becomes the perfect yéyover, of the abiding effect. For the sense of 
elzodos, see the previous note; for the ordo verborum, cf. ry wlorw 
ipavy rhy wpds tov Oedy of i. 8. Here wpds has its primary local 
meaning; there it carried an ethical sense. e 


otSare...mijv doro8ov...brt ob xevi] yéyovev. You know...our entrance 
...that it has proved no vain (entrance)—i.e. far from vain. Ov 
negatives the whole predicate xevh yéyovey, making it synonymous 
with dy duvdper éyer}On (i. 5) or évepyoupéyn (-efrac) of v. 138; of. 1 Cor. 
xv. 10,58; Phil. ii.16. Kevds (empty, hollow) signifies in this context 
‘‘void” of reality and power, as the entry of the Apostles would have 
proved had they ‘‘come in word” (i. 5), with hollow assumptions and 
xevopwvla (1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16), like “ wind-bags” (cf. 1 Cor. 
ii, 1, 4, iv. 19 f.). 

Otéare claims beforehand the subject of yéyover for its object, 
according to the Greek idiom which extends to all dependent sen- 
tences, but prevails with verbs of knowing: see Winer-Moulton, p. 781, 
Rutherford’s Syntax, § 244; and cf. II. ii. 4, dwodexvivra éaurdv, 
x.7.’.3 1 Cor. iii. 20; 2 Cor. xii. 3 f.; Lk. iv. 34. 


2. od Ken} yéyovey (v. 1), GAAA.. drappnoiacdpeba ev rE Oe@ tpov 
x.t-’. The Apostles’ rappycla év Oeg excluded the thought of a xev7 
elsodos : utterance so confident, and so charged with Divine energy, 
betokened a true mission from God. The aorists éwappyotacducda... 
AaAjioa signify “We took courage...to speak,” &c.—“ waxed bold ”’ 
(B.V.)—jfiduciam sumpsimus (Calvin) rather than habuimus (Vulg.), 
gewannen wir in unserm Gott den Muth (Schmiedel) ; for in verbs of 
state, or continuous action, the aorist denotes inception (see Kiihner’s 
Ausf. Grammatik?, 11. § 8386. 5; or Rutherford’s Syntax, § 208), and 
the “entrance” of the missionaries is in question: contrast the 
imperfect as used in Acts xix. 8. Commonly St Paul grounds his 
‘**boldness” é» xuply, as in iv. 1; IL. iii. 4; Phil. ii. 24, &., or & 
Xpwrq, a8 in Phm. 8; here he is thinking much of his message as 
7d evayyécov rod Gcoi—in our God the glad courage is grounded 
with which he speaks ‘‘ the good news of God,” who entrusted him 
therewith (v. 4): of. dy Oeg, i. 1; Col. iii. 3; é» Suvdwer Geod, 2 Cor. 
vi. 4—7. Thus Jesus encouraged His disciples: ‘‘ The Spirit of your 
Father speaketh in you....Fear not therefore’ (Matt. x. 20 ff.). In 
this joyful mood, shortly before, Paul and Silas ‘‘ at midnight sang 
praise to God” in the stocks at Philippi. 


Tlappnovdfopas occurs only here and Eph. vi. 20 in St Paul, in Acts 
frequently ; the noun wappyola (wxay-pyola) passim. Denoting first 
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unreserved speech, it comes to mean confident expression, freedom of 
bearing, frank and fearless assurance (German Freimuth)—the tone 
and attitude suitable to Christ’s servants (see 2 Cor. iii. 12 ff.; Lk. xii. 
1 ff.) ; for the wider use of the term, cf. Phil. i.20; Actsiv.13; Heb. x. 
85; 1 Jo. iii. 19—22, &c. Aadjoa: fills out the sense of érappyotacdpeba, 
as it denotes utterance, form of speech; while \éyew (elxeiv) would 
point to definite content, matter of speech (see iv. 15, v. 3, &c.). 


AaArjoras is qualified by év wodA@ dyav, in much contention: dyor 
—a term of the athletic arena (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25; Heb. xii. 1)—may 
denote either external or (as in Col. ii. 1) internal conflict ; of. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 9, for the situation —dyrixeluevor woddol. The circumstances 
antecedent to their elcodos, described in the introductory participial 
clause, rpowa@éyres...dv Purl(mwors, enhanced the courage shown by 
the missionaries in preaching at Thessalonica, making it the more 
evident that the power of God was with them. Their Philippian 
experience is graphically related in Acts xvi.; for the connexion of 
the two cities, see the Mfap, and Introd, pp. x., lxii. Ipordocxw, only 
here in the N.T.: for wpo- of time, cf. iii. 4, iv. 6; for rdoyw in like 
connexion, v. 14, II. i. 5. tBpiobévres shows the ‘‘suffering” to 
have taken the shape of outrage, criminal violence, as was the case 
in the imprisonment of Paul and Silas (Acts xvi. 37); U8ps denoted 
legally an actionable indignity to the person: the expression indi- 
cates ‘‘the contumely which hurt St Paul’s feelings, arising from 
the strong sense of his Roman citizenship” (Lightfoot). What the 
Apostles suffered in Philippi was calculated to damage their character 
and arrest their work ; their deliverance by so signal an interposition 
of Divine Providence emboldened them to proceed. xaQds ofSare 
appeals to the familiarity of the readers with all that had transpired ; 
cf, v. 1, and note on i. 5. 


Vv. 8, 4 are attached by ydp to the object of the sentence immedi- 
ately foregoing, viz. rd ebayyyéXov rob Geod : the religious sincerity of the 
Apostles went to show that it was indeed “the gospel of God” that 
they brought, and that accordingly in their “entrance” there was no 
false pretence (v. 1). The note of contradiction, ovx...d\dd, is repeated 
from vv. 1, 2; and the main repudiation includes a minor in v. 4 b. 


3. qf ydp wapdkAnors pay ov dk widyns ov& € dxabapolas ode 
dv 86d. For our appeal (is) not of (does not proceed from) error, nor 
from impurity, nor (ts it made) in guile. Tapd«dnois may denote any 
kind of animating address (see 1 Cor. xiv. 3; 1 Tim. iv. 13; Acts 
xiii. 15), then the encouragement which such address gives (II. ii. 16 ; 
2 Cor. i. 8 ff., &c.); here it is not “ exhortation” to those already 
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Christians, but “the appeal’? of the Gospel to those who hear it; it 
includes the totum preconium evangelti (Bengel). It corresponds to 
d:dax4 (Chrysostom’s gloss, as in Rom. vi. 17, &o.) or ddacxaNla 
(2 Tim. iii. 10) on one side—" from both of which it is distinguished as 
being directed more to the feelings than the understanding” (Ellicott) 
—and on another side to xjpvyua (2 Tim. iv. 17); it always con- 
templates the benefit of those addressed: cf. for rapaxadéw in like 
connexion, Acts ii. 40; Lk. iii. 18; and for other uses of the verb, 
v, 11 below, and II. ii. 17. The writers deny that they had been 
actuated by delusion or by impure motives (in other words, that they 
were either deceived or deceivers), or that they acted in crafty ways: 
éx points to source, év to manner of proceeding. 

IIAdyn signifies (objective) error, as in II. ii. 11; Rom. i. 27, &c.,— 
the opposite of ‘‘the word of the truth of the gospel’? (Col. i. 5; of. 
2 Cor. iv. 2, vi. 7; Eph. i. 18; 1 Jo. iv. 6; II. ii, 10—18 below) ; 
dxaSapola, (subjective) personal uncleanness. The latter expression 
commonly implies bodily defilement, as in Rom. i. 24, &c., and may 
have this reference here; but the term, on occasion, includes poAvopes 
wvevparos a8 Well as capxds (2 Cor. vii. 1). There is no hint anywhere 
else in the Epistles that St Paul was taxed with fleshly impurity; 
and uncleanness of spirit (sordid and mercenary aims, the aloxpoxepdia 
of 1 Tim. iii, 8, &c.) seems more to the point here. Against this re- 
proach the Apostle jealously guarded himself (see 2 Cor. xi. 7—12, 
xii. 14—18) ; possibly he is taking the word dxa@apola in this passage 
from the mouths of his gainsayers. In classical Greek it denotes 
moral foulness, dirty ways, of any sort. Cf. note on iv. 7; also 1 Tim. 
vi. 5, where é dxa@apolas is recalled by dcePOappévwy rdv vobv, and éx 
widvns by dweorepnudvwy 77s dAnOelas. For év dédy, cf. 2 Cor, xii. 16 3 
Mk xiv. 1; Jo. i. 47. 


4. Base motives and methods were excluded, once for all, by the 
nature of the apostolic commission: dAAd Kabds SeSoxipdopeda vad 
Tov Geod miorevPjvar Td evayyéAtov, x.7.A. But according as we have 
been approved by God to be put in trust with the Good News, we thus 
speak—quemadmodum probati fuimus a Deo, ut crederetur nobis Evan- 
gelium, sic loqguimur (Calvin). Aedoxtudopueba (in the perf. tense, of 
settled and resultful fact), which is echoed by Soxiudfovre ras xapdtas in 
the appended clause, is the decisive word: God’s approval, shown by 
the conferment of this lofty commission, certifies the honesty of the 
Apostles and supplies its standard: cf., on this latter point, v. 12, 
els TO weptrareiy,..dtlws, x.7.A.; and IT, i, 11. There is a play on the 
double sense of Soxipdfw (based on déx:uos—see e.g. Rom. xvi. 10—ac- 
cepted, approved, with its root in déxouat), which means first to assay, 
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put to proof, as one does metal, coin, &. (see Jer. xi. 20, LXX, xéipre 
kplvww dixaa, Soxtudfwy vedpovs xal xapdias: of. Prov. xvii. 3; Zech. 
xiii. 9, &c.; also 1 Cor. iii. 13, and 1 Pet. i. 7, ii. 4), then to approve 
on testing, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 3: in the latter sense synon. with dfudw, 
II. i. 11, in the former with repdiw; see Trench’s Synon. § 74. St 
Paul makes o similar appeal, in the face of disparagement, to the 
Divine judgement respecting himself in 1 Cor. iv. 1 ff.; and again 
in 2 Cor, i. 12, 17—23. 

For wurrevOjvat Td evayyévoy, of., both as to sense and grammatical 
form, Gal. ii. 7; 1 Tim. i. 11 ff.: as to the fact, in St Paul’s own case, 
see Gal. i. 12, 15 f., ii. 8 f.; Acts ix. 15 f., xxii. 14 f., xxvi. 16 ff.; 
Eph, iii. 2 ff.; 2 Tim.i.11. IWeredoua with nomin. of person (repre- 
senting the dative after the active verb) and accus. of thing follows 
@ sound Greek construction, occurring, for this particular verb, only 
in St Paul in the N.T.: add to the examples above given Rom. iii. 2, 
1 Cor, ix. 17; consult Winer-Moulton, p. 826, Rutherford, Syntax, §201, 
Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, 1236. For dadodpuer, see note to v. 2. 


otros Acdovpev is defined a second time, by ovx ds dvOpérois 
aptoxovres GAAd Cap x.7.d., not as (though we were) pleasing men, but 
(as pleasing) God who tries our hearts. The sentence ‘‘ doubles back on 
itself”? in true Pauline fashion (cf. e.g. Col. i. 5 b, 6), the os clause 
putting over again, in another light, what the «a@uds clause had as- 
serted. Those who serve human masters ‘‘speak” in 4 manner cal- 
culated to “please” them; the Apostles preach in a spirit accordant 
with their responsibility to God, whom they felt to be ever ‘ trying” 
their “hearts.” ‘*’Apéoxew Oeg can only be spoken de conatu, as in 
Gal. i, 10’? (Schmiedel) : for this idiom of the pres. and impf. tenses, 
see Kiihner’, rm. § 382. 6, Rutherford, Syntax, § 210, Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar, 1255. For “ pleasing God,” cf. ii. 15, iv. 1; Rom. viii. 8; 
1 Cor. vii. 32: for ‘‘men,” Eph. vi. 6—and in a good sense, 1 Cor. 
x. 33; Rom. xv. 1 ff. 


For Soxud{w, see note on p. 87; the phrase comes from Jer. xi. 20. 
tas xapSlas, plural (cf. iii, 18; I. ii. 17, iii. 5), shows that St Paul 
carries his companions with him in all he writes (rj xapédlay would 
have suited the conventional pluralis auctoris) ; see note on the Address 
(i. 1), and Lightfoot’s note ad hoc. ‘‘ The heart” in Scripture is not 
the seat of mere emotion, as when in modern usage it is opposed to 
‘* the head,” but of “the inner man” comprehensively (see Eph. iii. 
16 f.); it is the centre and meeting-point of the soul’s movements, 
There the real self is found, which God sees (see Acts i. 24; 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7; Mk vii. 21, &c.)—hence contrasted with ‘‘the mouth” or “lips” 
or “body” (Rom. x. 10; Matt. xv. 8; Prov. xvi. 23; Heb. x. 22, &c.). 
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Vv. 5—8 contain a third apologetic denial, introduced by ydp, and 
stated once more in the ov«...dAAd form of contradiction. The negative 
half consists of three members, as in v. 3, but is more extended; these 
are distinguished by ore, not ovdé as before, since they are more 
closely kindred. 


5. obre ydp wore ty Ady KoAaklas éyevyOnpev. For neither at any 
time did we fall into the use of speech of flattery—sermone assentatorio 
usi sumus (Beza) ; were we found using (employed in, Lightfoot) words 
of flattery (R.V.)—but ‘‘found” suggests detection, which is not 
in question. For ylvoua év, versari in, to be engaged in, see Liddell 
and Scott, s.v. II. 3b; and of. 1 Tim. ii. 14; Lk. xxii. 44, The 
aorist, pointed by word, implies falling into or resorting to the prac- 
tice in question; cf. note on érappnoiacduefa, v. 2. Bornemann 
notices how the use of the paraphrastio ylyoua, so frequent in this 
context, enables the writer to combine the grammatically hetero- 
geneous predicates of vv. 5 and 6. 


Kodaklas (classical spelling, xoNaxeia, from xodaxetw) is genitive of 
content rather than characteristic—'‘ speech that flattered you ” (cf. 
1 Cor. xii. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7, for similar genitives with Adyos). This 
term, hap. leg. in N.T., always implies sinister, self-interested com- 
pliment; Aristotle (Eth. Nic. rv. 12) defines the xéAat as 6 drws 
wpérecd tis adte ylyvnrat els xpjuara x. Soa dia xpnudrur (sc, Aéyu) : 
accordingly the Adyos xoNaxlas would serve as a mpddacis mrdeovetlas. 
The slander against the missionaries on this particular head is con- 
tradicted more distinctly in vv. 10—12. 


obre (fyevr]Onpev év) rpoddacre: wieoveglas, nor (did we make use of) a 
cloak of covetousness—i.e. any pretext, whether in the shape of 
flattering speech or otherwise, serving to hide a selfish purpose. 
“‘ TIpédacrs (from rpopalyw) signifies generally the ostensible reason for 
which a thing is done; sometimes in a good sense (Thus. 1. 23, vr. 6, 
ddAnGeordrn wpdpacts), but generally otherwise, the false or pretended 
reason as opposed to the true” (Lightfoot): hence in Phil. i. 18 
mpopdces is contrasted with éy ddnOeig; cf. Lk. xx. 47, T)eovetla 
means greed of any kind—oftenest, but not always, for money ; it is 
the spirit of self-aggrandizement, selfishness as a ruling motive: see 
Trench’s Synon. § 24; and cf. Col. iii. 5; Eph. v. 3; 2 Cor. ix. 5; 
Lk. xii. 15; also wi\covexréw in iv. 6, and note; 2 Cor. xii. 17 f. 

As to the Adyos xo\axias the readers were good judges (xaQds 
otSare : see note on i. 5); but “God” is cited as “ witness” to the 
absence of rpéd. mieovetias, since this concerns “the hidden man of 
the heart” (see notes on v. 4): Qeds (anarthrous) pdprus, (there is) 
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God (as) witness; cf. Rom. i. 9; Phil. i. 8. For the twofold sin 
repudiated, cf. Ps. xii. 2, ‘‘ A flattering lip and a double heart.” 


6. otre (EyerfOnpev) [nrovvres E dvOpdmwv Sdfav. Along with 
fawning lips and covert selfishness, the writers disclaim the pursuit of 
human reputation; the three kinds of conduct are closely allied— 
flattery cloaking greed and ambition. The transition from the 
prepositional (v. 5) to the participial construction distinguishes the 
third vice as a practice rather than a disposition: nor did we become 
seekers of (or fall into the pursuit of) glory from men. To ‘*men” 
God is tacitly opposed as the proper source of “glory”: of. v. 4, 
Sedoxiudopueda dxd Tod Oeod...deg dpécxovres; also Jo. v. 41 ff., vii. 18; 
1 Cor. iv. 3 ff.; Rom. ii. 7; and v.19 f. below. That the Apostles 
have ¢f dvOpérwy Sétay, was stated in i.9; but they never “seek” it. 


otredd’ ipav obre dw’ dAXwy. The missionaries might conceivably 
have sought reputation either from their converts, or “from others” 
at a distance hearing about them (cf. i. 8 f.); but this object 
never influenced their work. If é and dwé may be distinguished 
here (this however is questioned), é points to the general source 
of such ‘ glory” and indicates its nature, while dwé marks out the 
particular quarter from which it might be derived—glory such ps 
men could give, whether you or others supplied it: cf. Rom. ii. 29 
for €&; for dwé in like connexion, Lk. xi. 50f., xii. 20; alsoi. 8 above. 
As to the relations of dwé and éx in N.T. Greek, see A. Buttmann’s 
N.T. Grammar, p. 324. 


Suvdpevor dv Bdper elvar ds Xprorod dwrdéorodo is added to sustain 
the disavowal of ambition; accordingly Bdpos signifies not so much 
the ‘‘ weight” of expense that the ‘“‘ apostles of Christ”’ might have 
thrown on the Church for their maintenance (see 1 Cor. ix. 14, &c.), 
to which ém:Bapijoa refers a little later (v. 9, see note; and cf. 2 Cor. 
xi. 9, dBap_ éuaurdv ewolnoa), as the “weight” of authority and 
personal importance with which they might have imposed themselves 
on disciples—so Chrysostom paraphrases éy riz elvac, Erasmus in 
dignitate, Schmiedel in Ansehen, &c. The latter sense is borne out 
by the immediate context inv. 7. But the two meanings are com- 
patible; for official importance was measured by stipend, by the 
demand made for personal support (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 7, éuavréy rawewar 
...b7t Swpeay...eOnyyektodunv, and the whole context); and it is just 
in 8t Paul’s manner to play on the double sense of such a phrase: 
when we might have sat heavily on you as Christ’s apostles re- 
produces, somewhat rudely, the double entendre; similarly Lightfoot 
ad loc. Polybius and other writers of the cow) use Bdpos in these 
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two senses. With the locution éy Bdpe: elvac of. ev iwepoxy svrTuv, 
1 Tim. ii. 2; also ylvoua év, v. 5 above; see Liddell and Scott s. v. ev, 
m. 2. For the connexion of Bdpos with déga, see 2 Cor. iv. 17; both 
ideas are contained in the Hebrew ‘1)3), 


Silvanus and Timotheus are included in the plural Xpiorod dréo7o- 
doz (not, however, as dwécrodo 'Incod Xporod). The term dwréorodos, 
my, was in current Jewish use (see Schiirer’s History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Christ, 11. ii. pp. 269, 290) as signifying emissary, 
commissioner ; it was the title given to the delegates who conveyed to 
Jerusalem the contributions levied for sacred purposes from Jews 
of the Dispersion (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 283; Phil. ii. 25), but in all probability 
was not confined to this application. In Christian usage it took a 
narrower and a wider sense, as it denoted primarily ‘the Twelve,” 
‘the Apostles,” commissioned in the first instance and from His 
own person by Jesus Christ, and as it was subsequently extended to 
others ‘‘sent out” from particular Churches,—either for general 
service in the Gospel or on some specific Christian errand. These 
were “apostles of the churches,” but also, in a derivative sense, 
‘* apostles of Christ,” since they belonged to Him and were despatched 
on His service : see further, for this larger use of the word in which 
it corresponds to our missionary, Acts xiv. 4,14; Rom. xvi. 7; 2 Cor. 
xi. 18; Rev. ii. 2; also Didaché, xi. 2. Jo. xvii. 18 and xx. 21 give 
the fundamental Christian conception of the ‘‘apostle’s” calling, and 
the basis of the wider application of the title. It appears always to 
imply a travelling commission, and an authoritative mandate, In 
later Epistles (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1) St Paul distinguishes himself as 
‘*the apostle” from ‘Timothy the brother,’”? whose function was 
that of ‘“‘an evangelist” (2 Tim. iv. 5; of. Eph. iv. 11); he claimed 
the Apostleship in its higher and exclusive sense (see Gal. i. 1, 12, 17, 
ii. 6—8; Rom. i. 1—5; 1 Cor. ix. 1ff., xv. 9—11; 2 Cor. xii. 11 ff., &c.). 
The Judaistic controversy, which arose subsequently to the writing of 
the Thessalonian Epistles, compelled St Paul to assert his plenary 
authority and his place by the side of the Twelve; in this sense, he 
then became év Bdpec. But for the present, and at Thessalonica, there 
is no necessity for him to assume more than the common apostleship, 
nor to raise himself by way of prerogative above his companions. 
See the Excursus of Huxtable on The name and office of an Apostle 
(Pulpit Commentary: Galatians); Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 92—101; 
Hort, Ecclesia, pp. 22 ff.; Weizsicker’s History of the Apostolic Age, 
Vol. 11. pp. 293—296; also Smith’s? and Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, 8. v. Apostle. 
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7. GAAd eyev{Onpev vijmioe dv plow ipov. See Textual Note 
above. (a) According to the reading »jmrio, the Apostles were simple, 
guileless, and unassuming (vv. 3—7) as “babes ’’: cf. dxépaot, réxva 
Geod, in Phil. ii. 15; dxepalous els rd xaxdy and ry Kxaxla vnmidfere, 
Rom, xvi. 19 and 1 Cor. xiv. 20; also Matt. xviii. 4, and 2 Cor. xi. 7, 
1 Pet. ii. 1 f., for the various Christian qualities represented by 
ynweérns. This wider interpretation of »jmrioe is demanded by the 
contrast with vv. 5, 6; cf. that derived by Origen and Augustine 
from the clause which follows, given in the note below. (b) The 
reading mio presents the apter contrast to v. 6; and it traverses the 
mw)eoveéla, if not the xodaxla, of v. 5. ’Ery pécy dudy puts the dy spuiy 
of i. 5 more vividly (cf. Matt. xviii. 2—4),—ws ay efro. tis ‘Qs efs eé 
dpav, odxl rhv dvw NaBdyres rdéw (Chrysostom); non agebant quasi ex 
ctthedra (Bengel): cf. 1 Pet. v.1; Rev. i.9; Lk. xxii. 27; Heb. ii. 12, 
—the two latter passages relating to the Great Example. 


vio (if this reading be genuine) év péo x.7.d. leads on to the 
comparison, ws édy rpodds OdAwy ra auTys téxva, as haply a nurse 
might be cherishing her own children; for the skill of a nurse lies 
in her coming down to the level of her babes,—as Origen puts it, 
Aadodoa Abyous ws wardlov dia 7d wacdloy ; Augustine, delectat...decurtata 
et mutilata verba inmurmurare. But this is only a single trait of 
the picture: the nurse-mother (@dd\re 7a éauris réxva) is child-like 
with her children,—as far from selfish craft as they, and filled besides 
with a care for them (see v. 8) which they cannot feel nor reciprocate 
toward her. Here St Paul paints himself as the mother rpégovea 
kal @d\rovoa, while in Gal. iv. 19 he is the mother wWélvovoa. ‘Os dy 
(later Gr, édv), like other relative pronouns and adverbs with d» and 
subjunct., implies a standing contingency,—‘‘as it may be (may be 
seen) at any time”: of. Gal. v. 17, Lk. ix. 57, &c., for the construction ; 
the temporal ws dv of 1 Cor. xi. 34, &o., is different. Oddxrw, only 
here and in Eph. v. 29 (éxrpépe: xai Oddret) in N.T.; in LXX, Deut. 
xxii. 6. *Haiédrns however (if we prefer to read #wcoc) is a conspicuous 
trait of the rpogés with her réxva. > 


8. The figure of v. 7c, while it looks back to vfmcoe (#mcoe), in its 
turn suggests another side of the relation of the Apostles to their con- 
verts: they had been as nursing mothers to their spiritual children 
not only in homely simplicity (or gentleness), but in self-devotion :— 


s...rpodds...otrws spepdpevor pay, (like a nurse)...so tenderly 
yearning over you. "Opelpouat, a hap. leg. in Greek—except that it 
occurs as & varia lectio in Job iii. 21 (LXX) and in Ps, lxii. 2 (Sym- 
machus)—is taken to be an obscure dialectio variation of luelpoua, 
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a verb common in poetry from Homer downwards (not extant in 
Attic prose), which is spelt also by Nicander (c. 160 3.c.) elpouas. 
As a verb of feeling, it is construed with genitive of the object. 
"Ivelpopas describes in Odyss. 1. 41 Odysseus’ yearning for his native 
land; in classical Greek it implies absence of the beloved object, like 
émiuroGéw in iii. 6 below; otherwise here,—évraf@a rhy gidocropylay 


Selxyvoe (Chrys.). On the spiritus (asper or lenis?), see Textual 
Note. 


nSoxodpev peradotvar tpty x.7.A. We were well-pleased (or thought 
good) to impart to you not only the Good News of God, but also our own 
souls. Huvdoxotuev implies not something that the Apostles were 
willing to do (A.V.), or would have done if occasion had arisen—as 
though they had written nidoxofuer (or nidoxjoapev) av—but what they 
actually did with hearty good-will: so evdoxéw with the infinitive in 
iii, 1; of. Rom. xv. 26; 1 Cor. i.21; Gal.i. 15; Col. i. 19; Lk. xii. 32. 
The idea is not that the missionaries were ready to lay down their 
lives for their converts—as though the words were doivat, or Geta, 
ixcp tuay ras yuxds (cf. Mk x. 45; Gal. i. 4; 1 Jo. iii. 16)—but 
that they gladly communicated (ueTa-doivar; cf. Rom. i. 11) their very 
selves to them,—in other words, they gave with their message the 
best and utmost that was in them, for the reason that (d6rt) the Thes- 
salonians had grown (éyev7}Onre) dear to them. 


On yvux7, see note to v. 23. It denotes the personality, the living self 
(hence plural, as including the three), and is synonymous with xapdla 
(v. 4, see note); xapdia is the inner man by contrast with the outer, 
while yvx7% is the man himself as feeling and acting through the outer 
organs, the soul within the body: cf. Col. iii. 23; Lk. xii. 19, 22f.; 
1 Pet. i. 22, ii.11. St Paul and his fellows imparted themselves to this 
Church as the nursing-mother to her offspring (v. 7), with a tender- 
ness in which one’s very soul goes out to the beloved. Of this 
unstinting, uncalculating devotion (how opposite to all mpédacis 
wheovetlas, v. 5) the xéwros x. ubxG0s of v. 9 gave evidence; the saying 
of 2 Cor. xii. 15, 7iicra éxdaravnOjooua drép rdv Wuyav dpdvy, 18 & 
striking parallel to yédoxoipey peradoiva: ras puxas hudy. Bengel aptly 
paraphrases, ‘Anima nostra cupiebat quasi immeare in animam 
vestram”; and Calvin, more at length, ‘‘ Mater in liberis suis edu- 
candis...nullis parcit laboribus ac molestiis, nullam solicitudinem 
refugit, nulla assiduitate fatigatur, suumque adeo sanguinem hilari 
animo sugendum praebet.” The 3rd personal reflexive, éauvrdy, is 
freely used in later Greek for all three persons in plural; see Winer- 
Moulton, pp. 187 f. 
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Sidre (cf. v. 18, iv. 6)=8ca rofro Sr, a more distinct causal than ért. 
dyamnrol ipiv tyeviOnre, beloved to us,—in our eyes. This adjective 
has in effect the force of a substantive (cf. v. 19 f.); elsewhere St Paul 
uses it of his people by way of endearing address, along with or in 
place of ddeAgol, or in describing their relation to God (Rom. i. 7; 
Eph. v. 1; cf. i. 4 above). Christ Himself is 6 dyawrnrés (Matt. iii. 17) 
or 6 tyyaxnpévos (Eph. i. 6). "Eyer}Onre, you became after your 
conversion and our acquaintance with you; cf. adore yevécOar spas, 
i. 8. | 


9. pynpovevere yap, ddeddol. For you call to mind, brothers: for 
pynpovedw with accus., cf. 2 Tim. ii. 8; Matt. xvi. 9; Rev. xviii. 5; with 
the genitive it has a less active sense, as in i. 3 (see note). Refer- 
ring to the same matter in Il. iii. 7, the Apostles use the stronger 
expression, avrol yap oldare, as in v. 1 above; here they speak as 
though the facts mentioned might not be at once present to the 
minds of the readers and would need to be recalled: cf. II. ii. 5. 

On xéros, see note toi. 3. pdx Qos (kindred to uéyes, udyos) implies 
outward difficulty, as «dros personal strain, —‘“‘toil and moil’’ (Light- 
foot); 80 46x80s is used of the labours of Hercules in Sophocles, Trach. 
1101, 1170. The combination recurs in II, iii, 8; 2 Cor. xi. 27. 


vuxrds Kal nplpas épyaLdpevor...éxnpigaper x.7.r., by night and day 
working, &c.: an explanatory sentence abruptly apposed to xérov xal 
p6xGov, much as ws dav rpodds x.t.A. to wjmioe (“rioc) in v. 7. The 
order “night and day”? was common in Greek and Roman, as well 
as Jewish, usage (see Pliny, Nat. Hist. 11. 77 [88]; Cicero, De Finibus 1. 
16. 51; Ceosar, De Bell. Gall. v. 38. 1); ‘day and night” is the order 
in Luke and John. ‘Epydgfouae bears the specific sense of manual 
labour also in classical Greek; so our ‘“‘ working man”: of. II, iii. 8; 
1 Cor. ix. 6; Acts xvii. 8. The last of these parallels, which refers 
to St Paul’s employment at this time, informs us of the nature of his 
handicraft; he was “a tentmaker by trade,” oxnvorods rq Téxv7p. 
Jewish fathers, even if well-to-do (as St Paul’s family probably was, 
judging from the fact of his being sent to study at Jerusalem), had 
their sons taught some mechanical art as a remedy against poverty or 
idleness. St Paul had probably learnt at Tarsus the business of 
cutting out and stitching the coarse goats’-hair cloth (cilicium) used 
for making tents, also for shoes, mats, and other rough fabrics, 
which was a staple industry of Cilicia; and this skill proved a great 
resource to the wandering Apostle. An irksome labour it was, and 
ill-paid, most like the work of a shoemaker or carpet-sewer. ‘‘ These 
hands,’’ as the Apostle held them up to the view of the Ephesian 
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Elders (Acts xx. 34) hard and blackened with their daily task, told 
their tale of stern independence and exhausting toil. Silvanus and 
Timothy had probably other trades of their own. Yet the Apostle 
during his residence at Thessalonica more than once received help 
from his friends at Philippi, who would not be denied the privilege 
of relieving his wants: see Phil. iv. 10—16. This Church was com- 
posed mainly of working-class people (see iv. 11f.), and demands soon 
began to be made by the Christian poor—in some cases, probably, 
deprived of their living by their change in religion—on the resources 
of its few wealthier members (including the yuvaixes wpGra: of Acts 
xvii. 4); the Apostles acted therefore in the manner described wpdés 
To pt ériBapyoal ria spo, so as to avoid laying a burden upon any 
of you—words repeated in II. iii. 8, where vv. 9 f. add another reason 
for the mode of life pursued at Thessalonica: of., to the like effect, 
1 Cor. ix. 1—19; 2 Cor. xi. 7—12; Acts xx. 33 ff. This went to show 
not only the love of the Apostles toward their converts, but their 
disinterestedness, the absence in them of w)covetia in any shape 
(vv. 5 ff.: see note on év Bdpe). “Em:Sapéw has an ethical force in 
2 Cor. ii. 5; the stronger xaraBapéw is used in the sense of this 
passage in 2 Cor. xii. 16. 


exnpttapey els tpds td ebayyé&Avov rod Geov. We brought to you as 
heralds the Good News of God: cf. 6 Adyos nudy eyerhOn els dyads, i. 5. 
Knpicow els (eleewhere with dative, Acts viii. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 19; and 
frequently with év, as in 2 Cor. i, 19) implies entrance amongst those 
addressed (da-odos, v. 1); cf. Mk i. 39; Lk. xxiv. 47, &c. Meradoiva 
7d evayy. (v. 8) indicates the charity of those who bring the Gospel, 
éxnpttanev the dignity of their office. For the third time in this 
context (vv. 2, 5) the Gospel is called “the good news of God” (ef. 
i. 9); elsewhere only in Rom. i. 1, xv. 16. As God’s heralds, bearing 
so lofty a commission and so welcome a message, the Apostles might 
have looked for some return in the supply of their bodily needs from 
those to whom they devoted themselves unsparingly (see 1 Cor. ix 
7-14); but they forbore, for the reason given. Jason’s house, referrea 
to in Acts xvii. 5f., was probably the place of assembly for the 
OGhurch; the Apostles, if they regularly lodged there, were not at 
Jason’s charge for their maintenance. 


10. dpets pdprupes, xal 6 Ocds. In v. 5 the witness of men and 
that of God were separately invoked (see note); here jointly, for the 
writers’ pastoral ministry, described in vv. 10—12, was the subject 
both of Divine and of human observation: cf. 1 Sam. xii. 3, 5. 


as oolws Kk. Sixalws x. dpdpwras vpiv rots morebvovcw éyevyOnpey, 
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how religiously and righteously and in a manner beyond blame we 
devoted ourselves to (or bore ourselves toward) you that believe. The 
construction of this clause is not quite obvious in point of grammar. 
(a) ‘Tuiv might be attached to éyer}Onuer, or to dudurrws singly, as a 
dative of opinion (see Winer-Moulton, p. 265): ‘how holily &c....we 
behaved, in the estimation of you that believe”—or “how holily..., 
and unblamably in the eyes of you that believe (tametsi aliis non 
ita videretur, Bengel), we bore ourselves”: an interpretation con- 
demned by Lightfoot as ‘‘inconceivably flat and unmeaning,” after 
pets udpr. x. 6 Geds and in view of vv. 11,12. (6) Or duty is connected 
with éyev7}Onper as a dativus commodi: ‘‘how holily, &c.,...we behaved 
to you that believe.” The adjectives Soro: x.r.d. would suit this sense 
better than the adverbs used. (c) Bornemann’s explanation is per- 
haps the best. He combines tyiv with éyev}Onuer as a dative of close 
relationship, or of the (ethical) possessor, making this dative convey 
the main assertion and reading the adverbs as qualifications of the 
whole predicate thus formed: “how holily &c....we made ourselves 
yours that believe.” For this dative, somewhat rare with ylvyoua, 
cf. Rom. vii. 3, yevouévny dvdpl; and for the adverbs with ylvyoua, 
1 Cor. xvi. 10, The interest of the paragraph centres in the close ties 
which bound the Apostles to the Thessalonians as Christian believers 
(see especially note on v. 7). To the fact that this relationship was 
contracted on the part of the Apostles in a godly, blameless fashion, the 
readers themselves, together with God, are summoned as witnesses. 
Aixacos is distinguished from do.os as when Marcus Aurelius 
(Medit. vit. 66) describes Socrates as dixatos rd mpds rods dvOpwmous Kal 
dotos Td, wpds rovs Oeovs; similarly Plato writes in Gorgias 507 a, B; 
Polybius, Hist. xx1r. 10. 8, &c. In Deut. xxxii. 4, &., Ps. cxlv. 17, 
Rev. xvi. 5, the double term is applied to God: see also Eph. iv. 24; 
Tit. i, 8; Lk. i. 75, for the combination. In distinction from dyios, 
the characteristic N.T. word for ‘holy,’ 8o:os signifies holy in dis- 
position and attitude toward God,—godly ; d-yios, holy in relationship 
and duty to God,—consecrated (see note on ayidiw, v. 23). “Apeurros 
appears in iii. 13 and v. 23,—passages indicating that ‘ blameless- 
ness” is asserted before God (see @eds pdprus, v. 5, and note just 
above) as well as men, so that duéurrws is not to be limited by piv. 


11, 12. xa@dtep offare cs Eva Exacrov...mapaxadodwres x.7.N. 
The ds...rapaxadodvres sentence is not completed, and &a éxagror 
remains in suspense, an object with no verb to govern it. The 
participial clause begins as if leading up to a finite verb, such as 
évovOerotuew (Acts xx. 31), or dverpépopew (see rpopds, v. 7), or éry- 
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podpev (v. 23); but the writer is carried away by the extension of his 
third participle, naprupéuevot, and in rounding off this clause forgets 
the missing verb, the sense of which is however practically supplied 
by the full import of the three particip!ss. Similarly 5:4 rovs raped. 
pevdadéAgous is left suspended in Gal. ii. 4, and ro ddvvarov Tod vépou 
in Rom. viii. 3; for a like participial anacoluthon, see 2 Cor. vii. 5 b. 
It is more natural, and much more after St Paul’s manner, to admit 
such a lapse than to suppose that éyev4@nuew (v. 10) is resumed in 
thought across the intervening xa@dmep olSare to support the parti- 
ciples, and that &a éxacroy is conceived as object to rapaxadoivres 
x.T.A., to be quickly followed by the pleonastic iuds: see Ellicott ad loc. 

Ka6dwep is more emphatic than xcaOws ofdare (v. 2, &c.), —“‘ as verily,” 
‘“‘even as”; cf. ili. 6, &o. Oldare ws—for dr, as often in classical 
Greek—implies the manner as well as the bare fact: ‘‘ you know the 
way in which (we dealt with) each one”; cf. éwicracGe wé&s, Acts 
xx. 18, and see note on olo. (roto), i. 5, for the difference between 
ws and wis. For éva éxacrov, asserting the individualizing care of 
these true pastors, cf. Acts xx. 31; Jo. x. 3b. 


és watip tékva éavrod adds the father’s heedful oversight to 
the mother’s tender self-devotion (v.7; cf. ra daurijs réxva): with 
every kind of solicitude the missionaries ‘imparted their souls” 
(v. 8) to this Church and made themselves over to it (ipiv...é-yev7}- 
Onuev, v.10). St Paul calls the Corinthians also (I. iv. 14, II. vi. 18), 
and the Galatians (iv. 19),and Timothy (I. i. 2, &.), his réxva; so in 
1 John rexvia, passim. 1 Cor. iv, 14—21 gives a different turn to the 
figure. 

11. wapaxadotvres... rapapvlovpevor...paprupdpevos, exhorting... 
encouraging ...testifying. JWlapaxadéw is the general term for ani- 
mating address (cf. note on rapdkAnors, v. 8, also iii. 2); rapapudéo- 
vas denotes exhortation on its soothing and consoling side (see v. 14; 
Jo, xi. 19), suitably to the afflicted state of the Thessalonians (i. 6): 
iv. 13 ff. and Il. 1. 5 ff. are specimens of Pauline zapayvéia (Light- 
foot, however, in his note ad loc. questions this distinction). Hof- 
mann thus defines the three terms: ‘ wapaxadeiy is speech that 
addresses itself to the will, rapayv@etoPa to the sensibilities, while 
papripecOa. signalizes the impressive seriousness with which the 
speaker personally vouches for what he says.” For papripouat, to 
protest, give solemn witness, cf. Eph. iv. 17; Gal. v. 3; Acts xx. 26, 
xxvi. 22; to be carefully distinguished from paprupéw (-éouat; see Rom. 
iii, 21). The Vulg. reads, ‘‘deprecantes vos, et consolantes, testificati 
sunus,” turning the last participle into a finite verb to complete the 
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sentence, and confusing papripopa: with paprupéw; Erasmus and Beza, 
more correctly, obtestantes; Estius, contestantes. 


12. els ro trepemartetvy dpas dflws rod Qeod. The sublime turn now 
taken by the participial clause carries the Apostle away from the 
scheme of sentence beginning at ws &a éxacrov; he forgets what he and 
his comrades did, as he thinks of what God is doing for the readers: 
of. 1 Cor. iii. 7, Els 7é with infin. is synonymous with rpds 76, v. 9; 
the former carries one on to the purpose (or sometimes result) aimed at 
(“in order to”), while xpés contemplates and points to it (“with a 
view to,” “with reference to”): of. iv. 9, I1.i.5. Weperarety, a familiar 


Hebraism (42Ni})= dvacrpépeoOa, 2 Cor. i. 12, &o. 

That they should ‘‘behave worthily of God” is the proper aim of 
those who “have turned to God from idols” (i. 9), and the aim on 
their behalf of those who ‘‘ were entrusted by God” with “ the gospel 
of God” to convey to them (vv. 2, 4, 8 f.): délws has rod Oeod for its 
fitting complement here (only in 3 Jo. 6 besides in N.T.),—rod xuptou 
in Col. i. 10, 705 edayyedlov rod xpicrod in Phil. i. 27, rs xAjoews in 
Eph, iv. 1 (cf. Il. i. 11 below). For other references to God as the 
standard of the religious life, see Eph. v. 1; 1 Pet. i. 15; Matt. v. 48; 
Lev. xix. 2; Gen. xvii. 1. For parallels to déiws rod Oeo%, see Deiss- 
mann, Bible Studies, p. 248. 


délws tod Ocod rod Kadodvros tas x.7.A., worthily of the God who 
calls you ; for it is ‘“‘the God (living and real,” i. 9), whom the Thessa- 
lonians have come to know through His gracious “call” and “ choice” 
(i. 4) of them for salvation, of whom they are urged to “walk 
worthily,”—i.e. in a manner befitting the relationship in which God 
places them to Himself and the glorious destiny to which He sum- 
mons them. The present participle may intimate the continuousness 
of the call (of. note on rdy didévra, iv. 8); or rather—since God’s 
call is commonly conceived as the single, initial manifestation of His 
grace to Christians (see iv. 7; 1 Cor. i. 9, &e.)—rovd xadodvros is 
substantival, like rdv puduevov in i. 10 (see note): ‘God your caller” 
(similarly in v. 24); St Paul and the rest are only xhpuxes, bearers 
of the summons from Him. 


els rijv éavrod BactAclay Kal Séfav, (who calleth you) into (i.e. to 
enter) His own kingdom and glory,—the kingdom of which God is the 
immediate Ruler, entering which men become His acknowledged and 
privileged servants. ‘Kingdom and glory” form one idea (observe 
the single article and preposition): ‘‘God’s own kingdom ’’ culminates 
in “ His own glory,”—-viz. the splendour of the revelation attending 
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the return of Christ, which will exhibit God in the full glory of His 
accomplished purposes of salvation and of judgement (Jo. xvii. 1; 
1 Cor. xv. 21—28; Ph. ii. 11); hence kingdom and glory match the 
serving and waiting of i. 9f. The Christian’s ‘“‘hope of the glory 
of God” (Rom. v. 2) is one with his “hope in our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (i, 8), and is the crown of his service in God’s kingdom. 

The idea of the kingdom of God was developed in the teaching of 
Jesus, and lies at the basis of St Paul’s doctrine. The announce- 
ment of it had been a leading feature of his preaching at Thessalonica 
(cf. II. i. 5; see Introd, pp. xviii. ff.); in his missionary work, 
like John the Baptist and Jesus Himself, the Apostle Paul ‘went 
about heralding the kingdom” (Acts xx. 25, xxviii. 81). He desig- 
nates it sometimes “the kingdom of the Son’ (Col. i. 13), ‘the 
kingdom of Christ and God” (Eph. v. 5; cf. Rev. xi. 15), since God 
rules in it through Christ; and, in 2 Tim. iv. 18, as ‘His (the 
Lord’s) heavenly kingdom” (cf. Matt. iv. 17, vi. 10, xiii. 24, &o.). The 
Kingdom is represented as future and yet present, existing hidden 
as ‘the leaven in the meal,” ‘‘ the corn in the blade,’’ ever struggling 
and growing towards its ripeness: see especially Lk. xvii. 21; Matt. v 
8, 10, xiii. 31 ff., 38, &c., for our Lord’s view of the Kingdom, which 
is indeed virtually comprised in the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth.” 
The kingdom is realized in its essence and potency wherever there 
is “righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” (Rom. xiv. 
17); but whatever of it men now possess the Apostle regards as only 
the ‘‘ earnest of our inheritance’ (Eph.i.13f.; Rom. viii. 17; Tit. iii. 7). 
His appeals, consolations, and protestations to his Thessalonian con- 
verts point to the sublime issue of their admission into the perfected 
kingdom of God; he adjures them to be worthy both of the God who 
had set His love upon them and of the wondrous future assured to 
them as His sons in Christ. 


84. if. 18—16. Fr.~iowsHiP In PERSECUTION WITH THE JUDZAN 
CHURCHES. 


The rich fruits of the Gospel in the Thessalonian Church, for 
which the writers thank God (§ 2), led them to dwell, in the tone of 
self-defence, on their own signal and devoted work (§ 3), which had 
this happy result. (a) The recital brings them back, in renewed 
thanksgiving, to the thought of the full acceptance on the readers’ 
part of the message of God (v. 13, resuming i. 2—10). (b) In this 
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acceptance, the Epistle goes on to say, the Thessalonian believers 
identify themselves with the mother Churches in Judea (v. 14a). 
(c) This fact is.evidenced by the persecution undergone at the hands 
of their fellow-countrymen (v.14 6), (d) At this point the Letter 
breaks out into a stern denunciation of the Jews, who have been 
persecutors of God’s servants all along (v. 15), (e) and by obstructing 
the salvation of the Gentiles have made themselves the objects of 
a settled wrath, that is bringing upon them a conclusive judgement 
v. 16). 

The passionate note of vv. 15, 16 is singular in St Paul’s Letters ; 
nowhere else does he assail the Jewish nation in this way (see the 
Introd. pp. xviii. f.). In Rom. ix. 1—5 the Apostle writes of his 
“kindred” in quite another mood. On this ground, and since 
vv. 15, 16 form a parenthesis and might be removed without injury 
to the context, Schmiedel, with a few other critics, regards the passage 
as an interpolation due to some anti-Jewish editor, dating from a 
time subsequent to the fall of Jerusalem, to which he supposes v. 16 ¢ 
to refer as a fait accompli (see note below); A. Ritschl would excise 
the last clause only. It must be borne in mind, however, that St 
Paul was pursued from the beginning of his work in Thessalonica 
up to the time of writing with peculiar virulence by the Jews (Acts 
Xvii., xviii), that the troubles of the Thessalonian Christians had 
their origin in Jewish envy and intrigue (Acts xvii. 5), and that the 
slanderous insinuations brought against the missionaries at the 
present time in Thessalonica almost certainly proceeded from the 
same quarter; there was cause enough for severe resentment and 
condemnation. Moreover, Silvanus, who had a share in the Epistle 
(see note on i. 1), was a Judean Christian; some recent news of 
persecution suffered by his brethren at home may have added fuel to 
the flame of righteous anger and awakened his prophetic spirit (Acts 
xv. 32). 


13. Kal 8a rodro kal rpets edxapiorotpey tp Oem dSvarelrras. 
And on this account we also give thanks to God unceasingly. At the 
beginning of the Epistle the Apostles gave thanks to God in remem- 
brance of the worth of their readers; they find a supplementary 
ground of thanksgiving in the fact that these had “received as God’s 
word” “the word of hearing” coming from themselves: hence the 
emphatic 7els xal evxaporoduey instead of the bare evxaporoduey of 
i. 1, and the peculiar phrase Adyor dxojs wap’ judy Tod Geod. Ard 
rouro gathers its meaning from the previous paragraph: all the toil 
and sacrifice of the missionaries contributed to their satisfaction over 
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the result accomplished ; their consuming devotion to the Thessa- 
lonians made the thanksgiving a thoroughly personal matter: see 
vv. 19 f., iii. 8 f. 

Accordingly the clause re wapaAaBdvres Adyow axons wap pov 
700 Ocod, «.7.d., does not supply the correlative to dia rofro (as if St 
Paul meant ‘‘on this account, viz. that,” &c.); but it gives the subject- 
matter of evyapwrotper (cf. II. i. 3, ii, 13; 1 Cor. i. 4f., &o.): that (or . 
in that) when you received the word of hearing from us—God’s word 
—you accepted (in it)...a word of God. TapadaBévres, denoting the 
objective fact of receiving—by way of information, tradition, or the 
like (of. iv. 1; IL. iii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 1; Gal. i. 9, &c.)—leads up to 
&éiacGe, which indicates subjective acceptance (see i. 6, and note ; 
I. ii. 10; 1 Cor. ii. 14), the inner apprehension and appreciation of - 
the message for what it truly is, The Adyos dxojjs is the “word” as 
it came to the wrapadaPévres (cf. Ph. iv. 9, rapekdBere x. Hxovoare), and 
from the Aadobvres (vv. 2, 4) and xnpiccorres (v. 9),—the word of God 
sounding in the ears of the Thessalonians from the writers’ lips; the 
phrase occurs again in Heb. iv. 2, “where, as here, it stands in con- 
trast to the faithful reception of the Gospel” (Lightfoot). For dxojs 
(a4xow) wapd, implying a “word” lodged with the speakers (v. 3), cf. 
2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2; Acts x. 22, &c.; Jo. xv.15. Others connect zap’ 
heGy with wapadaBéyres. In Rom. x. 17 it is said, 7 wloris €& dxojs, 
where xleris corresponds to d¢xeoOa: in this passage; an dxoh amorlas 
is described in that context. ’Axofs should probably be read, like its 
counterpart in Rom. x. 8—(ré pijua) ris wlorews—as a lax genitive of 
the possessor, “the word which belongs to (or is for) hearing”; a8 dxoy 
is dd pjuaros (Rom. x. 17), so Adyos is els dxofy. For dxoy, see further 
Gal. ili, 2; Jo. xii. 38; Isai. liii, 1 (LXX). Tob Ocod is genitive of 
subject defining the noun-phrase Aéyor dxofjs and correcting wap’ jor, 
——‘* God’s word given you to hear from us”; cf. Col. i. 60, 7; 2 Cor. 
li. 5 f., v.19 f.; Eph. iii, 7 f.; Acts xv. 7: “the Apostle betrays a 
nervous apprehension that he may be unconsciously making claims 
for himself; the awkwardness of the position of the words rod Geof is 
the measure of the emphasis of his disclaimer ” (Lightfoot). 


WéEacGe ot Adyow GvOpcrwy GAAM, xalds GAnOas iorly, Adyow Geod : 
you accepted no word of men, but, as it truly is, God’s word. No need 
to understand ws before \éyor in either instance: the Thessalonians in 
- point of fact did not accept a human but a Divine word; they were 
listening to Another behind Paul and Silas. Of the kind of hearing 
negatived St Paul’s Athenian audience gave an example (Acts xvii. 
18—21), With od Adyov avOp. x.7.d. cf. 1 Cor. iii. 5—9, obre 6 puredwy 
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éorly rt x.7.d.; also 1 Cor. i. 12—17, 29—31. The phrase ddnOds dorly 
is hap. leg. in St Paul; rather frequent in St John. 


8s Kal évepyeirar dy iptv rots morebovow, which (word) is also 
made operative (or is working effectually) in you that believe. The 
active of évepyéw has in St Paul a personal subject; the passive (or 
middle) voice is used of personal powers, influences, as in II. ii. 7; 
Gal. v. 6, &c. This relative clause carries the readers from past to 
present time: ‘‘God’s word,’’ which they had accepted as such at the 
mouth of His Apostles, from that time “also works on in” their 
hearts and lives. ‘Evepyetra: recalls the &pyor wiorews (i. 1; see note), 
—the primary matter of thanks to God. This verb (=évepyis elu) 
signifies effective, fructifying operation (cf. Rom. vii. 5; Phil. ii. 18); 
’ gee J. A. Robinson on Ephesians, pp. 241 ff., who gives reason for 
rendering évepyéopat as passive in the N.T. The “word is made to work 
in’? those ‘‘ that believe,” since faith is the operative principle of the 
new life,—aloris...évepyouuévy (Gal. v. 6; cf. Jam. ii. 22; Heb. iv. 2). 
A second time wuiy rots morevovcw serves to designate the Christian 
readers (v. 10; see note); in i. 7 waow rois mwrevovow denoted 
Christians at large. 


14. The effective power of the readers’ faith in God’s word was 
shown in that which it enabled them to suffer (cf. Col. i. 11) :— 

ipets ydp pipynral éyeriOnre, a8eAqgol, Trav exxAnowwyv Tod cod 
x.7.A. These ‘ believers” had ‘become imitators” of the Apostles 
and their Lord through “receiving the word in much affliction with 
joy” (i. 6); they were thus identified with the original believers: for 
you became imitators, brothers, of the churches of God that are in 
Judea in Christ Jesus. Silvanus belonged to the Jerusalem Church, 
of which he would be often thinking and speaking: this allusion may, 
possibly, be due to him (see Introd. to § 4 above). ‘ The churches... 
in Judea ’”’—in the plural, as in Gal. i. 22, ‘the churches of Judea 
that are in Christ”: the Palestinian Christian communities, as we 
gather from the notices of the Acts, formed a unity under the direct 
oversight in the first instance of the Apostles. They are identified 
with the Thessalonian Christians (i. 1; see note) as ‘“‘churches of 
God...in Christ Jesus”; this adjunct differentiates them from the 
Synagogue. A ‘church of God” is a sacred and august fellowship - 
ef. II. i.4; 1 Cor. i.1; Gal. i.13. For the double éy, of local and 
spiritual sphere, both depending on rév ovoGy, cf. Phil. i. 1,13; Col. 
i. 2, &c. In this connexion “ Christ” or ‘‘ Christ Jesus ’’—not ‘* Jesus. 
Christ’’—is appropriate, pointing to the living Head of the Church ; 
v. 18 (where the reading, however, is doubtful) supplies the only other. 
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example in these Epistles of the familiar Pauline combination 
‘* Christ Jesus.” 


Oru ra abra erdOere Kal ipete bord x.7.., in that you also suffered 
the same things from your fellow-countrymen. “Ore defines prpnral 
(cf. i. 5), showing in what specifically the resemblance lay,—it was a 
oupmwdoxew: cf. Phil. i, 29 f., rdv adroy ayava Exovres; 2 Cor. i. 6f.3 
2 Tim. ii. 3; 1 Pet. v. 9, &o. ovpovdérns (cf., for the form of 
compound, ovurodirns, Eph. ii. 19), contribulis (Vulg.), fellow-tribes- 
man, replaces the older gudérns (Plato, Legg. 955 p; Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 568); signifying properly a member of the same vA}, sept 
or clan, it grew wider in use; hap. leg. for N.T. Greek. Idoyew vd 
is the regular construction (so in Matt. xvii. 12; Mk v. 26), awé in 
Matt. xvi. 21. Tur ldiwy, antithetical to avrol of the next clause. 


KaOds kal atrol Ure trav "IovSalwyv. The doubled xal in compari- 
sons is an emphasizing idiom characteristic of St Paul: of. Rom. 
i. 18; Col. iii. 18. Adrof refers, by a constructio ad sensum, to the 
men of ‘the churches of God which are in Judea.” From Acts xvii. 
5 ff. it appears that the native Thessalonian mob were the actual 
persecutors, and used a violence similar to that directed against the 
Judean Christians at the time of Stephen (Acts vi.—viii.) ; but the 
Jews prompted the attack, Hence it is against their own cuppuréra:, 
not those of the readers, that the anger of the Apostles is directed. 
This is the earliest example, and the only instance in St Paul, of the 
designation “the Jews”’ applied in the sense made familiar after- 
wards by the Gospel of St John, as opposed to Christians— “the 
disciples,” ‘‘the believers,’’ &c.; in Gal. ii, 13—15, Rev. iii. 9, it has 
no such connotation. Tér ‘Iovdalwy is qualified by the following 
participial clauses, showing how the nation is fixed in its hostility 
to God’s purpose in the Gospel; vv. 15 f. justify the use of the 
phrase “the Jews” in its anti-Gentile and anti-Christian sense, 


15. tov kal rev Kbptov drroxravdvtoy Incody, who both killed the 
Lord, even Jesus. To have “slain the Lord,’ who bears the title of 
God, ‘‘Him whom they were bound to serve”? (Jowett)—the most 
appalling of crimes (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 8, rdv Kiptow ris dbéns éoratpwoay) ; 
that “Lord,” moreover, Jesus, their Saviour (Matt. i. 21; Acts iv. 12), 
and such as “Jesus” was known to be. The emphasis thrown by 
the separation on the double name brings into striking relief the 
Divine glory and the human character of the Slain ; cf. Acts ii. 36. 
These words echo those in which Jesus predicted His death in the 
Parable of Lk. xx. 9—18 and Mk xii. 1—11. 


kal tovs mpodiras Kal ypds exSwwofdvrev. Jesus had represented 
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His murder as the culmination of that of “the prophets” (LK. xi. 
47—51, xiii. 33, xx. 9—16), a charge repeated by St Stephen in Saul’s 
hearing (Acts vii. 52); cf. also Rom. xi. 3; 1 Kings xix. 10, 14; Jer. 
ii. 30; Neh. ix. 26: these parallels support the usual construction of 
the clause, who both killed the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and drove 
us out. But “the prophets” here follow ‘‘the Lord Jesus,” making 
something of an anti-climax if governed by dwoxrewdyrwy. Gram- 
matically this object may just as well be attached to éxdiwdyrwy and 
coordinated to judas, with the comma placed after ’Inaoivy: who both 
killed the Lord Jesus, and drove out (in persecution) the prophets and 
ourselves. Our Lord identified His Apostles with the O. T. prophets 
in persecution (see Matt. v. 12); in the Parable of the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen (Matt. xxi. 33 ff.; of. xxiii. 34), it was “some” of the 
servants that ‘they slew,” as they did ‘‘the Son” at last, while all 
were persecuted (cf. again Acts vii. 52). ‘‘The prophets’? and the 
Apostles were alike bearers of ‘‘the word of God” (v. 13), and received 
the same treatment from His unworthy people, ’Ex-diwxw, ‘*to perse- 
cute out (of a place),” is the verb found in many ancient copies in 
Lk. xi. 49, with the same twofold object: “I will send to them 
prophets and apostles, and some of them they will kill and will 
persecute’?; see also Ps. cxviii. 157, Sir. xxx. 19 (LXX). This is 
precisely what befell St Paul at Thessalonica and Berea in turn. 


kal Gep pi] dperxdvrov. To “please God,” to ‘walk worthily of 
the Lord unto all pleasing,” is a favourite Pauline definition of the 
true religious life (see v. 4, iv. 1; also Rom. viii. 8, xii. 1; 2 Cor. 
v. 9, &c., and Heb. xi. 5 f.),—to which the behaviour of “the Jews’”’ 
stands in glaring contrast. A tragic meiosis,—to describe as ‘‘ not 
pleasing” the conduct of those on whom God’s heaviest “wrath ” 
descends (v. 16). The participle after the article is regularly nega- 
tived by x (see A. Buttmann, N. 7. Grammar, p. 351), which tends 
to oust ov with all participles in later Greek ; cf. rd yy eldéra, iv. 5. 
For the sentiment, cf. Isai. Ixv. 5; Jer. xxxii. 80. 


kal wacw davOpdrots évavriwy, and (are) to all men contrary. So 
the terrible indictment of ‘‘the Jews” culminates. The two participles 
and the adjective évayriwy, under the regimen of the single article, 
form a continuous, closely linked statement. Tacitus and Juvenal, 
who knew the Jews at Rome, speak of their sullen inhumanity as a 
noturious fact, the former referring to their ‘“‘ adversus omnes alios 
hostile odium” (Hist. v. 5), and the latter to their rule, “Non 
monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, Quesitum ad fontem solos 
deducere verpos” (Sat. x1v. 103 f.). Testimonies to the like effect 
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may be gathered from Philostratus, Vita Apoll. Tyan. v. 33; Dio- 
dorus Siculus xxxjv. 1; Josephus, contra Apion. 11.10, 14. The offer 
of ‘‘the good news” of Christ to the heathen provoked Jewish jealousy 
and contempt to fury: when the Gentiles flocked to St Paul’s preach- 
ing in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, the Jews present, [3éyres 
rous dxAous, erdjoOnocay fhAov (Acts xiii. 45); when the Apostle in his 
speech of defence at Jerusalem appealed to the Lord’s command, 
**Go, for I will send thee far hence wnto the Gentiles,” hearing 
him dype rovrov roi Adbyou, they burst out, Alpe dad ris yijs rév 
roovroy (Acts xxii. 22), These were incidents in a constant experi- 
ence, 

There is a connexion in the nature of things between the two last 
clauses. The sense of God’s displeasure sours a man’s temper toward 
his fellows; unbelief breeds cynicism. The Judenhasse of modern 
times is a lamentable result of the ancient feud of Jew and Gentile, of 
which the figure of Shylock and his part in Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice afford a classical illustration. 


16. xodAvdvrov hpas rots verw AaAjoat tva cwlacty, forbidding 
us to speak to the Gentiles in order that they may be saved. As 
much as to say, “These Jews would stop our mouths if they could, 
and prevent us uttering a single word to you about the Gospel ; they 
would gladly see all the Gentiles perish.” While many individual 
Jews were of a humaner spirit, this was the dominant feeling and the 
cause of the murderous enmity that pursued the Apostle Paul, bringing 
about his long imprisonment and finally his death. Here he exposes 
the motives of his traducers : they poisoned the minds of the Thessa- 
lonians against him to rob them of the Gospel of salvation; cf. the 
denunciation of Jewish Christian proselytizers in Gal. vi. 12 f. 


Kwdvéyrwv, anarthrous participle, in explanatory apposition to the 
last clause (or, perhaps, to the two last clauses, dew...dvavriwy). 
This verb in pres. and impf. is regularly tentative; ‘‘ being fain to 
forbid.” “Iva is so weakened in later Greek, that Aadjjoae Wa x.r.X. 
might mean ‘‘to tell the Gentiles to be saved—to bid them be saved”: 
‘sa, periphrasis for evayyeAltecOat rots E@veow” (Ellicott). This usage 
is clear in the case of the verb elwetv in Lk. iv. 3, x. 40; but it 
does not occur elsewhere with Aadew, the force of which here lies in 
its connexion with rois €6veow (cf. v. 2; also Acts iv. 17, xi. 19 f,, Jo, 
iv. 27, 1 Cor. iii. 1, for the stress on the person addressed in construc- 
tion with \ad\etv; and Eph. iii. 8, for rots 0veow in like emphasis) : 
the Jews would not have a word said to the Gentiles ‘‘ with a view to 
effect” their salvation, For a cwdwow, cf. 1 Cor. x. 33; 2 Tim. ii. 10. 
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els td dvarAnpdca attay tds duaptias wdvrore states the issue 
for the Jews of their sustained and violent resistance to the word 
of God, now consummated by their rancorous opposition to the 
Gentiles’ receiving it. On els 74, see note on v. 12; the preposition 
may signify consequence here, as in 2 Cor. viii. 5 f., Heb. xi. 3, but with 
& meaning akin to purpose (a blind aim),—‘“‘to the effect that,” ‘in 
a manner calculated to”—whereas wove (i. 8, &c.) expresses bare conse- 
quence (“so that,” “so as to”). Ellicott and Bornemann may be 
right, however, in seeing here the purpose of God, ‘‘ which unfolds itself 
in this wilful and at last judicial blindness on the part of His chosen 
people”: cf. Rom. i, 24, 5:6 wapédwxev atrovs 6 Geds...els dxkabapaiar, 
where sin is declared to be punished by further and more flagrant 
sin. The phrase ‘‘fill up their sins” recalls Gen. xv. 16, odrw dva- 
wemA}pwrvrat al duaprias ray ’Apyopsalwy—an ominous and humili- 
ating parallel for Israelites; cf. also Dan. viii. 23. Still more dis- 
tinctly the words of Jesus are echoed (Matt. xxiii. 31 f.): ulol éore ray 
govevedyrwy Tovs mpopyras* Kal buets WANPWoaTE rd BLEéTpov Tov waTépwy 
ipav. ’Ava-wrAnpéw, ‘to fill up (to the brim),” implies a measure quite 
complete: cf. II. ii. 6—8; Rom. ii. 5f. Idy»rore covers the whole 
ground of v. 15, indicating a course of misdoing repeated at every 
turn. 

That God’s purpose was at work in the above dvar\ynpwoa is shown 
by the last clause, tpO0acev St ém’ avrovs 1 dpyy els rédAos, Lut the 
(Divine) wrath has hastened (to come) upon them, to (make) an end. 
Whose wrath goes without saying; cf. 4 dey} in i. 10, and Rom. v. 9. 
In i. 10 “the wrath” was contemplated in its approaching mani- 
festation to the world; here in its imminence upon the Jewish people: 
there it is “coming ” (épxouévn); here it “has arrived.” ®0dvw—con- 
strued with els in Rom. ix. 31, Phil. iii. 16; with éwi in Matt. xii. 28, &. 
—signifies reaching the object aimed at, with the associated idea of 
speed or surprise; with a direct object, it means to overtake, anticipate 
(see iv. 15). For the element of unexpectedness in the judgement, of. 
v. 2f., and Matt. xxiv. 50, Lk. xxi. 34 f., &c., in our Lord’s prophesies ; 
this sense of ¢@dyw is unmistakable in Matt. xii. 28, and accords with 
the emphatic position of the verb here. The sentence is prophetic, 
resembling in its aorist (or perfect: see Textual Note) the Hebrew per- 
fect of prediction (where the certain future is realized in thought) ; 
the Apostles infer this from the facts before their eyes. ‘‘The Jews” 
have rejected the Name in which alone there is salvation (Acts iii. 19 ff., 
iv. 12); by their crime in killing the Lord Jesus, and by forbidding 
His Gospel to the world, they have sealed their doom. The tragedy 
of Israel’s fate hurries visibly to its pre- -determined close. 
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And this calamity will be final—t¢Oacer (or &pOaxer)...els rédos. 
In former threatenings God had said, * Yet will I not make a full 
end” (Jer. iv. 27, &c.); this time He does make an end—of the Old 
Covenant and of national Israel. Still Rom. xi. opens out a new 
prospect for the Jewish race; after all it is e’s réXos, not els 7d 7édos, 
that is written. For St Paul’s use of ré\os as implying the goal and 
terminus of some Divine dispensation, cf. Rom, x. 4; 1 Cor. x. 11, 
xv. 24; also Lk. xxii. 87. In Lk. xviii. 5, Jo. xiii. 1, els réXos bas 
much the same force as here, meaning not at last, but finally (so as 
to reach an end), by way of crown and finish to the matter in hand. 

Within twenty years of the writing of this Letter Jerusalem fell, 
after the most dreadful and calamitous siege known in history ; 
and the Jewish people ever since have wandered without a home and 
without an altar. ‘Tristis exitus,” writes Bengel: ‘“urgebat miseros 
ira Dei, et efs réXos urbem cum templo delevit.” 


85. if. 17—ili. 5. Tse Separation oF THE APOSTLES FROM THEIR 
CoNnvEBTS. 


After the pause for thanksgiving to God, which in its turn led up 
to the stern denunciation of Jewish persecutors in vv. 15 f., the Letter 
resumes the strain of v. 18. The happy intercourse between the 
Apostles and their newly-won converts (vv. 10—12) had been broken 
off by the assault just alluded to; the missionaries had left Thessa- 
lonica prematurely and in grief, planning a speedy return (v. 17). 
St Paul in particular had twice resolved on this, but in vain (v. 18). 
For the Thessalonian Church gave its ministers the greatest joy and 
hope (v. 19 f.). Failing to return themselves, the other two had sent 
Timothy, to cheer the Thessalonians and sustain their faith in the 
present trials, of which indeed they had been forewarned (iii. 1—4) ; 
especially on St Paul’s motion had Timothy gone, to enquire how the 
Church fared under this prolonged and anxious trial (v. 5). 


17. ‘Hyets 8é, GSeAgol, drophavicbévres Gd tpov. But we on 
our part, brothers, torn from you in bereavement—desolati a vobis 
(Vulg.), orbati vobis (Calvin, &c.)—‘‘sicut parentes filiis absentibus ” 
(Bengel). ’Aw-opdarlfoua (hap. leg. in N. T., only found besides in 
Aischylus, Choeph. 246) is derived from dpdavés (orphan, Lat. orbus ; 
ef. Jo. xiv. 18; Jam. i. 27), a term applying to the loss of any near 
relation or friend ; it describes here the severing of new-found, and 
tenderly attached “brothers,” or of parents from children (v. 11): 
similarly in Pindar, Cppavds éralpwy (Isthm, 7, 16), as well as dppavo} 
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yeveds (Ol. 9. 92); Hesychius defines épdavés as 6 yovéwy éorepnudvos 
xal réxvwy. The doubled dio- emphasizes the separation. ‘Hyeis 6, 
in contrast with tpeis ydp, v. 14: the last paragraph has thrown into 
relief the worth of the Thessalonians as ddeA dol. 


™pos Kaipsv Spas, mpoodirrp ov kapSlq. Mitigating circumstances 
of the bereavement (cf. Jo. xiv. 18 ff., xvi. 16 ff., &o.): the parting was 
expected to be brief; while it lasted, there would be no severance of 
heart. IIpds xarpdv wpas, ad momentum hore (Beza) ; cf. Horace, Sat. 
1.1. 7f.: pds xacpdv occurs in 1 Cor. vii. 5, Lk viii. 18; xpds dpay in 
2 Cor. vii. 8, Gal. ii. 5, Phm. 15, Jo. v. 35—the former implying 
a passing crisis, the latter a brief interval ; the combination is unique; 
see however xard xatpods wpav in Exod. xiii. 10. The antithesis wxpéc- 
wrov...capdla is found in 2 Cor. v. 12; it contrasts the apparent and 
real in the case, the outer aspect with the inner mind of those con- 
cerned—aspectu non corde (Vulg.): cf., for a like antithesis in rpécw- 
wov, Matt. vi. 16 ff.; in xapdla, Rom. ii. 28 f, 


wepircotépas torovidcapey td rpdcwrovy Spaov tSetv gy awodAy 
érvOupla, made more earnest endeavours to see your face in great 
longing. The comparative adverb, according to its use elsewhere 
(2 Cor. i. 12; Gal. i. 14, &c.), signifies not ‘the more abundantly” 
(because of our strong affection, because of the anxious circum- 
stances, or the like), but “more abundantly” (than otherwise, than 
in ordinary circumstances)—‘‘in no small degree’’; it is explained 
by év wodAy émiOuplg: the “abundant desire’ filling the souls of 
the Apostles stirred them to an uncommon zeal in the attempt to 
get back to Thessalonica. Parted from their brethren “in face not 
in heart,” the writers longed and strove “to see” their “ face.” 
"EOupla denotes intent desire, and most often bad desire, lust: of. 
for its good sense, Phil. 1. 23; Lk. xxii. 15; and for the verb ér:uuéw, 
Gal. v.17; 1 Tim. ii. 1; Matt. xiii. 17, &. 


18. Sire 7OeAjoapev eEOety mwpds tpds, because we had resolved to 
come to you: place a colon only at the end of v.17. The A. V.— 
‘“‘ Wherefore we would have come’’—confounds diére with &:6 (ef. iii. 1, 
&c.): for d671, which regularly introduces an antecedent ground, not 
&@ consequence, see v. 8, iv. 6, Rom. i. 19, 1 Cor. xv. 9, &.; it is an 
emphasized causal rs. The R.YV. also fails to do justice to 0é\w here, 
which signifies will rather than wish (see Buttmann’s Lezilogus, 
Lidd. and Scott’s Lexicon, Tittmann’s Synonyms, sub voce: Grimm in 
his Lexicon seems to be at fault); had St Paul meant “ we would fain 
have come” (R.Y.), or “were fain to come,” he would presumably 
have written éBovddueda, as in 2 Cor. i. 15 or Phm.13. This rendering, 
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moreover, makes 70e\jocayery but a weakened repetition of écrovdd- 
capev...€v wohdAy émcOuplg. The Apostles had “made up their minds 
to come ”—they were resolved and bent upon it; hence their strenuous 
effort (v. 17). Oéddr\qw (€0é\w), with 9é\nua, in the N.T. as in classical 
Greek, always implies, more or less distinctly, active volition,—even 
in Matt. i. 19; ‘‘ auf das entschiedene Wollen, den festen, bestimmten’ 
Vorsatz und Entschluss geht” (Bornemann ad loc.). 


éyod piv IIatdos kal dra nal Sls. I, Paul, indeed both once and 
twice. The plural of vv. 17, 18a shows that the three writers—at 
any rate more than one of them (see iii. 1)—shared in this strong 
desire and determined attempt; St Paul, on his part, had “twice” 
definitely ‘‘resolved to come.” Perhaps the former of these plans to 
revisit Thessalonica was formed at Berca, while Paul and Silas were 
together (Acts xvii. 10—14); and the second at Athens, which Paul 
reached alone (v. 15), or on the way from Berea to Athens. The 
phrase xal drat xat 8s is found in Phil. iv. 16, where it is rendered 
as here, “once and again (you sent to relieve my need)”: cf. Neh. 
xiii. 20, 1 Mace. iii. 830 (LXX), where drag x. dis, like our “ once or 
twice,” means ‘‘ several times ’’ indefinitely ; but the definite numerical 
sense is appropriate here and in Phil., and with repeated xal—‘“‘not 
once only, but twice,” ‘as often as twice.” For the double xal, 
cf. Matt. x. 28; 1 Cor. x. 32. The pé& solitarium connotes a tacit 
contrast, scil. “ but the others once’; see Blass’ Grammar of N.T. 
Greek, p. 267. 


kal évéxowey spas 6 Zaravas. This clause coordinates itself by xal 
(not dé) quite appropriately to v. 17, v.18 a being subordinate and 
parenthetical; the entire sentence reads thus: “ But we, brothers,... 
made extraordinary efforts to see your face, in our great longing (for 
we had set our minds on coming to you,—I Paul, for my own part, 
not once but twice); and Satan hindered us.” The ‘‘hindering” did 
not obstruct the ‘willing ” (40e\jcaner, v. 18a), but the “endeavour- 
ing” (écrovddoayev, v. 17). If this interpretation be right (see 
Bornemann at length ad loc.), the punctuation both of A.V. and B.V. 
is misleading ; cf. the two foregoing notes. 

’"Evxéxrw (see Gal. v. 7, and Lightfoot’s note; Rom. xv. 22) is 
@ military term of later Greek, signifying ‘‘to make a break in (the 
enemy’s way),” to “cut up (the road).” ‘O Zaravés (Heb. \Owi, 
Aramaic NJDD), “the Adversary,” is the Captain of the powers of 


evil,—undoubtedly a personality, not a personification, to St Paul; 
the same as 6 reipdfwy of ili. 5, 6 wovnpés of II. iii. 8. This O.T. name 
recurs in II. ii. 9 (see note); it is frequent in St Paul, along with 6 
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d:dBodos, and is used by most N.T. writers as the proper name of the 
great spiritual Enemy of God and man. What form the hindrance 
took is not stated; Jewish malice probably supplied a chief element 
in it (see v. 16, cwdudvrwy jyis x.7.d.); most likely an order had been 
procured from the magistrates of Thessalonica forbidding the return 
of the missionaries. For similar references by Paul to the personal 
hostility of Satan, see 2 Cor. ii. 11, xii. 7. 


Vo. 19, 20 go to explain the great eagerness of St Paul and his 
companions, and the repeated attempt of the former, to get back 
to Thessalonica. 


V.19 is best punctuated—after WH, Lightfoot, Nestle, and others— 
by reading 7 ovx? xal dpets; as a parenthesis: For what is our hope or 
joy or glorying’s crown (or is it not you indeed ?) before our Lord 
Jesus in His coming?” 2s much as to say, ‘“‘ What else than you?” 
Not that other Churches fail to afford such hope; “alios non ex- 
cludit, hos maxime numerat” (Bengel): of. Phil. ii. 16, iv. 1; Jo. 
xv. 11, xvii. 10; 3 Jo. 4. The Apostles’ “hope,” like that of their 
readers (i, 4, 10, iii. 18), is fixed on the glorious return of the Lord 
Jesus; then their work will be appraised (see 1 Cor. iv. 1—5 ; 2 Cor. 
v. 9f.), and ‘‘joy” or “grief” (Heb. xiii. 17), “ glorying” or shame, 
will be theirs, as the objects of their care prove worthy or unworthy 
(cf. II. i. 11f.). Hence all their prayers and efforts look to this end, 
as in iii. 18, v. 28f.; Col. i. 28—ii. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 2. At Christ’s 
coming St Paul expects his ‘‘crown ” (2 Tim. iv. 8; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25; 
Jam. i. 12; 1 Pet. v. 4, &c.). 


oréihavos Kavynoews—corona gloriationis (Calvin, Bengel), not 
gloria (Vulg.)—renders NSE NOY in Isai. lxii. 3; Ezek. xvi. 12, 
xxiii. 42; Prov. xvi. 31—the crown which a king or hero wears on 
some day of festal triumph ; cf. Sophocles, Ajax 465. St Paul antici- 
pates a consummation of the xa’ynots which he already enjoys: see 
II. i. 4; Rom. xv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 31; 2 Cor. vii. 4, &&. The ap- 
pealing interrogative (7 obx? xal dueis;) is characteristic: cf. Rom. 
ix, 21; 1 Cor. vi. 2, 19, &c. 

Note the first appearance here of the word wapovola, which plays so 
large a part in the two Epistles : see iii. 13, iv. 15, v. 23; Il.ii.1, 8,9; 
once besides, in 1 Cor. xv. 28; also in 1 Jo. ii. 28. It stood for 
the “coming,” or “ presence,’’ of the expected (Jewish) Messiah, 
His advent and accession to power and glory. Since Jesus had 
claimed to be this Messiah, but had not in the first instance “‘ come 
in power” or ‘fin His kingdom” or “in the glory of His Father” 
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(Matt. xvi. 28, xxiv. 30; Mk viii. 38, ix. 1, &c.), this remained to be 
realized at His future rapovcla, to which the term thus came to be 
specifically applied (Matt. xxiv. 3, &o.); it is synonymous in this 
sense with éwipaveca (1 Tim. vi. 14, &o.), and dwoxddvyis (1 Cor. i. 7). 


20. dpets ydp lore 1] Sdfa pov Kal o xapa. Yes, truly, you are 
our glory and our joy. In this reply to the rhetorical question of 
v. 19, dda covers AArls and crégavos xavyftoews, while yapd is repeated. 
The emphasis on jets, and the close correspondence of vv. 19 and 20, 
scarcely admit of our reading éoré as a distinctive present—as 
though the sentence meant, ‘‘ You are now, as you will be then, our 
glory.” The ddéa, like the orépavos of Christians, belongs to the future 
(see Rom. xiii. 18, &c.); and yet, like their xavynors (see note above), 
it is begun already (see Rom. viii. 30). 

The division of Chapters is misjudged here; v. 17 above supplies a 
much better break. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Fort 80 B has the impossible dort, probably through trans- 
criptional assimilation to pyxert. 


qvSocycapev, in NBP. Cf. qudoxouyev, the reading of B in ii. 8; 
also Rom. xv. 26, 27, 1 Cor. x. 5, where WH adopt vé- from NB*, NA, 
and AB*O respectively ; and 1 Cor. i. 21, where these editors retain 
evd., O alone of the uncials having nvd.; in Gal. i. 15, A alone has 
nvd. Outside of Paul, the augment in this verb is ill-attested. 


2. The verse presents a complicated and difficult problem : 


(a) rov aderdov npwv Kat Staxovov Tov Geov is the reading of NAP 
67** 71 and several other minn., vg cop basm syr >“ *t, Bas Euthal 
Pelag; the sah and the Harleian* copy of the vg omit dei. 


(b) roy adedgov nuwy x. cuvepyov rou Geov: so D*d e, Ambrat—clearly 
the Western reading. B gives, barely, row adeAdov nov K. cuvepyov 
(minus rov Geov). C is wanting here. 


(c) @ contains a conflate text: roy adeXdoy nuwy x. Siaxovoy x. 
guvepyov tov Geov; while the T.R. (Syrian) furnishes another com- 
bination, rov adeAgdoy nuwy x. Staxovoy Tov Geo kK. cuvepyov nuwry—s8O In 
D°KL, most minn., syrr, Chr Thdrt, &c. 

Manifestly (2) and (b) are the parents of the two forms of (c). 
Which of the former is the original, it is hard to say. The substitu- 
tion of cuvvepyov for the smooth and unexceptionable d:axovoy in 
‘conjunction with rou Geov is not transcriptionally likely; and NAP 
‘(SBP in Tischendorf® is a misprint), with the cop, have the look of an 
Alexandrian group. 1 Cor. iii. 9 may have suggested the added 
‘genitive, rou Geou after cvvepyoy (a8 in D), which is less relevant here 
‘(see Expository Note); and the Syrian reading points to an earlier 
‘guvepyov unqualified by rov Geov; observe also the absence of det in 
sah and harl*, under (a) above. It is noticeable that in the other 
‘ten Pauline instances of cuvepyos, the ouv- refers to the writer himself 
‘(see the Concordance); cf. also 1 Cor. xvi. 16, cvvepyourrt. The history 
-of the text may thus be construed: B preserves the original reading, 
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that intrinsically probable here, viz. Tinodeow tov adedpov nuwr x. 
auvepyov. The Western scribe, or editor, added rou Geou, recalling 
1 Cor. iii. 9. The Alexandrian editor, reasonably stumbling at this, 
smoothed down ovrepyov rou Geov into diaxovoy rou deov. The copyist 
of @ combined the 3rd and 2nd, the Syrian editors the 3rd and Ist 
of the above readings. See on this passage B. Weiss, Textkritik der 
Paulinischen Briefe, p. 18. 


3. ro (catverGat) in all uncials, G has the Latinism «va ; latt vg, 
ut nemo moveatur. 


5. TH vpov morw (WH, margin), B 87 73 116: this (for Paul) 
unusual order (cf. e.g. vv. 2, 6) may be original. On the other hand, 
v.7 may have deflected the reading of B here, 


7. avayky kat OAupe (in this order): all uncials except KL, and 
the best minn. and versions. OAs is much the more familiar word 
of the two; see v. 3, i. 6. 


8. ornxere, rather than -yre: all uncials except N*D, and many 
good minn. See Expository Note. 


9. Ty kup, instead of rp Bem, N* (also eumapoobev rou xupov later) 
D*G@ (the Gothic Version has domino deo, by conflation): an aberrant 
Western reading—perhaps determined by & xupy at the end of v. 8. 


B reads sept nuwr, for wept vpov. 


1l. xpicros supplements o kvpws nov Incovs in D°GKL: a charac- 
teristic Western and Syrian addition ; see note on ii. 19 above. 

18. apepw-rws, for -rovs, BL: perhaps due to ii. 10, v. 23. See 
Expository Note. 

ay.oouvy: this unusual spelling in B*DG—a frequent itacism (o for 
w). So DG in 2 Cor. vii. 1. 

The closing apyny (WH, margin) is found in 8*AD 37 43 de vg cop: a 
strong combination of evidence; and transcriptional probability tells 
in support of the reading, for the “‘ Amen” would seem premature in 
the middle of the Epistle. “ Videtur ayy» hoc loco offendisse” 
(Tisch.). BG and the Syrian witnesses, with some Latins, omit. 


(§ 5, continued.) 

1. Avd pnxére oréyovres. Wherefore no longer bearing (it)—viz. the 
pain of bereavement, the hindering of their return (ii. 17 f.), and 
the concern the Apostles felt for their converts left under a storm of 
persecution (v. 3) and with a still imperfect faith (vv. 2, 10). Axé 
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has a like comprehensive reference in v.11. On yu with participles, 
see Lightfoot ad loc.; the clause does not state a bare fact, as 
otxért oréyovres would have done, but the fact which motived the 
action taken; cf. Winer-Moulton, pp. 606 ff. On oréyw, repeated 
in v. 5, see Lightfoot again. Kindred to Latin tego, to cover, the 
verb means both to hold in one’s feelings (Plato Gorgias 493 0), 
and to hold out against the pressure of circumstances: either sense is 
appropriate here; the latter accords with 1 Cor. ix. 12, xiii. 7—the 
other N.T. exx.—and with later Greek usage, exemplified by Philo 
in Flaccum 974 o (§ 9), wnxére oréyew Suvduevoe ras evdelas. 

nvSoKyjcapev katarerpOrjvar ev “APryvats pdovor, we thought good 
(or determined) to be left behind in Athens alone: censuimus ut (Calvin), 
or optimum duximus ut (Estius) Athenis solt relinqueremur. For the 
force of the plural we, and for the movements of the missionary party 
at this time, see Introd., pp. xx. f. Evdoxéw implies not the bare 
determination (Z5o¢ey juiv), but a conclusion come to heartily and 
with goodwill (cf. ii. 8; 2 Cor. v. 8, &c.)—often used of God’s ‘‘ good 
pleasure” in His saving acts and choices (LK. xii. 32, &c.). Kara- 
adds intensity to Aelrw; the simple verb however only occurs 
intransitively in the N.T. Mévoc indicates that Timothy was missed; 
Paul and Silas were ‘‘lonely” without him: cf. Phil. ii. 20; 1 Tim. 
i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2ff., iv. 9 ff., indicating the value set upon Timothy’s 
company. To give up Timothy, their tanpérns (cf. Acts xiii. 5), was 
a sacrifice; both the older men, probably, found a comfort in his 
presence which they could not in the same way give to each other. 
Timothy, as well as Silas, must previously have rejoined St Paul 
at Athens, according to the instructions of Acts xvii. 15. 


2. Kal éwéppapev Tipdeov, rov a8eAgov typov Kk. Stdxovoy rod 
Qcod. For the name Tiuddeos, see note on i, 1. This description of 
Timothy—our brother, and God’s minister (or fellow-worker, ovvep- 
yév)—raises the question whether he had been at Thessalonica; for it 
looks as though he were being introduced to the readers, and only Paul 
and Silas are actually named in St Luke’s account of the mission at 
Thessalonica in Acts xvii. 1—10, Timothy appearing on the scene 
at Bercea just when Paul is departing for Athens (vv. 14f.). On the 
other hand, Timothy shares in the greeting, from which point the 
Epistle proceeds in the 1st pers. plural; and there is no hint of his 
exclusion from the reminiscences of chaps. i. and ii, The sending 
of this young and somewhat timid helper probably dictates the 
commendation, designed to obviate any disparagement of Timothy 
on the part of the Church: of. 1 Cor. xvi. 10; 1 Tim. iv. 12. If 
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seems that in Thessalonica, as previously in Philippi, Timothy had 
not been marked out for attack in the same way as his leaders; 
he could return when they could not. Cf. the eulogy upon Epaphro- 
ditus (Phil. ii. 25), who is going back to Philippi ; also 2 Cor. viii. 23, 
referring to Titus, who was already well known to the Corinthian 
Church. 

The surpassingly high epithet cuvepyiv rod deoi (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 1) 
was calculated (if this reading be genuine: see the Textual Note) 
to exalt Timothy in the eyes of the readers and to silence complaint 
about his being sent. But the adjunct éy rq@ evayyeNlpy rod xpicrot 
hardly suits cuvepyov roi Oeod, since God’s part has been emphatically 
contrasted with that of His servants “in the good news of the Christ”’ 
(see ii. 4; 1 Cor. xii. 6): the reading dtdxovoy rod Oeod ev rp evary. 
is preferable, assuming rob Geot authentic; cf. Rom. i. 9; Phil. ii. 22; 
Phm.13. For the bare ouvepyéy (without rod Ge0d), see 2 Cor. viii. 23; 
in 1 Cor. iii. 9 ovy- probably conjoins Paul and Apollos, and Geoo is 
genitive of possession. For didx. roi Oeod, cf. 1 Cor. iii. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 4. 
As distinguished from doidos, expressing the personal relation binding 
the “slave” to his master, d:dxovos connotes the help or service ren- 
dered. 

To ebayyéov rod. xpicrod, ‘the good news about the Christ,” 
who is the object of the Divine proclamation (see Rom. i. 3; 
1 Cor, i. 23; &c.); previously rd evayyéAtov rod Geod in this Epistle 
(ii. 2, &c.; see note), with the subjective genitive. The phrase 
‘‘servant of God,” or “our fellow-worker,” requires the definition 
év r@ evayy. (see Rom. i. 1 f., 9, xv. 16, 19; and Ph. ii. 22, iv. 8), 
which reminds the Thessalonians of their indebtedness to Timothy. 

The elder missionaries had sent Timothy els rd ornplEar tpds Kal 
mapakahéca, imp ris wlorews tov, in order to establish you and - 
encourage (you) in furtherance of your faith. The two infinitives 
(ornpltas x. wapaxadéoau), with a single article, form one idea, the 
latter being the means to the former: they are coupled in the reverse 
order in II. ii. 17; cf. also v. 13 below. On wapaxadéw, see notes to 
ii. 12, and rapdxAnois, ii. 8. Timothy’s presence and exhortations, it 
was expected, would steady and strengthen the buffeted faith of the 
Thessalonians, In its primary meaning (cf. Lk. xvi. 26), ornpliw goes 
back to Homer ; its ethical use belongs to later Greek, occurring e.g. 
in Epictetus, Gnomologium Stobai, 39 (ed. Schenk), rods évorxodvras 
etvolg x. wlore: x. pitig oripite. For els 76 with infin., see note on 
ii. 12. ‘“Ywép signifies more than about (wepl, as in i. 9, ili. 9, &c.), 
rather on behalf of, in the interest of (cf. I. i. 5, ii. 1); somewhat 
differently used in I, i. 4. 


Thess. i 
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8. +d pydiva calverOar iv rats OXLeow ravrais. To wit, that no 
one be shaken in mind (or befooled) amid these afflictions. ‘‘ These” 
are the OAlwes of i. 6 and ii. 2, 14 (cf. I. i. 4ff.), from which Timothy 
would find the Thessalonians still suffering. Zalyw is a N.T. hap. 
leg.; its sense is doubtful. It does not seem to be cognate with celw, 
to shake, disturb, as commonly supposed, but signifies to move quickly, 
to swish or wag (as the dog his tail: so in Homer and Hesiod); 
then, in the Attic poets, to fawn upon, wheedle, greet pleasingly, and 
so to befool, cozen. The latter meaning is put upon the word here by 
Hofmann, Lightfoot, Schmiedel, after Beza (adblandiri), supposing 
that St Paul regards the persecuted Thessalonians as in danger of 
seduction by the arts of the enemies of the Gospel, who would know 
how to flatter the Apostle’s converts (cf. Gal. iv. 17), while they 
vilified himself (see ii. 3—12; Introd. pp. xxxiv.f.). But the verb 
is read by the Greek interpreters as synonymous with cadedw or 
trapatrw ; of. Diogenes Laertius, vu. 41, ol 82 cawwdpevor rots Neyouévors 
éddxpudv Te kal Guwtfov, where cacvduevor signifies ‘‘ moved” in feeling, 
‘ affected” in mind; also ratdds we calves POdyyos, Sophocles, Antig. 
1214. Thus calvecOac is in contrast with ornplia, v. 2, and with day 
orhxere év xuply, v. 8: cf. 1 Cor. xv. 58; Col. i. 23; Eph. vi. 11 ff., &c. 

The phrase 70...calverOa, of which 79 calvecOa: (T.R.) is a clumsy 
emendation, stands in the accus. case, in loose explanatory apposition 
to els 7d ornpléa: x.7.X., a8 though St Paul had written rouréor: 7d 
undéva «.7.d.; similarly 7d uh brepBalvew in iv. 6 (see note). Some 
commentators suppose els to be repeated in thought—an unlikely 
ellipsis ; others (Ellicott, Hofmann, A. Buttmann) regard the clause 
as an accus. of the object (content) to wapaxadéca:—a forced con- 
struction. 


avrol ydp otSare. Almost a formula of this Epistle: see note 
on ii 1, 


Sri ds tovTo xeyeba, that we are set (appointed, destined) for this: 
els roGro, scil. els rd OALBeoOa. ‘* We” includes readers with writers ; 
the OAlyes of the latter were alluded to in ii. 2, again in IZ. iii. 2. 
For St Paul’s destination in this respect, see Acts ix. 16, and 2 Cor. 
xi. 283—83: and for Christians generally, Acts xiv. 22 (where the 
characteristic expressions of this passage—ornpl{w, rapaxadéw, mloris, 
Ovlves—appear: St Luke was recalling the actual words of the 
Apostle); Jo. xvi. 1 ff., 83, &c.; 1 Pet. ii. 21 (els robro éxAfOyre). 
Keiua: is a virtual passive to ri@nu, to set, or to rideuar (middle), to 
appoint (see v. 9); for «etwas els, of. Phil. i. 16, Lk. ii. 34. To 
“know” that one’s sufferings belong to the Divine order of things 
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and are proper fo the Christian calling, is to be assured not only 
of their necessity but of their beneficial purpose and joyful issue: see 
the Beatitudes in Matt. v.; also Rom. viii. 17f.; 2 Tim. ii. 11 f.; 
1 Pet. iv. 12 ff. 


4. xalydp Sre mods buds tpev, wpoedéyopev «.7.d. In support of 
the rule just stated, the Apostles recall their own definite and repeated 
warnings. For elut xpés—the ‘‘with” of personal converse—cf. 
II. ii. 5, iti. 1, 10; also Gal. i. 18; Jo. i. 1. The impf. mpoedé- 
youev, like é\éyouey in II. ii. 5, supposes reiterated warning; the 
language of the sequel, uéANopev x.7.\., sustains the sense ‘“‘fore-tell”’ 
for this verb—otherwise it might be rendered, ‘‘ we told you openly 
(or plainly),” as in R.V. margin; of. wpdxeyuae in 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
The same ambiguity attaches to rpo-dédyw in 2 Cor. xiii. 2; Gal. v. 21. 


Srv p&dAopev OAlBec Oar, that we are to be afflicted (writers and 
readers ; see note on xelyeda, v. 8). The persecution of the mission- 
aries and their converts sprang from the same source (see ii. 14 f.; 
Acts xvii. 5), the malignity and persistence of which were patent from 
the first in Thessalonica. 

"Ore wédAXNomev, not uéANormer ; the moods of oratio recta are almost 
always in N.T. Greek taken over unchanged in the subordinate clause, 
whether the verbum dicendi be primary or historical in tense; see 
Winer-Moulton, p. 376. 


xads kal éyévero cal ofSare, as indeed it proved, and you know: 
an appeal to the facts of the case and the experience of the readers. 
On the latter point, and the recurrence of this appeal (cf. v. 3), see 
notes to i. 5 and ii. 1. The reminder should help to prevent the 
Thessalonian believers from being ‘“‘shaken amid these afflictions”: 
what had happened was natural and expected; it is ‘‘no strange 
thing ’’ (1 Pet. iv. 12). 


5. Std robro xdyo pyKére oréyov Sreua x.t.A. On this account I 
myself also, no longer bearing (it), sent, &c.: & re-assertion, in the 
singular number, of what v. 1 related in the plural, with an 
additional reason brought into view—da roiro, scil. els rd yrava 
x.r.4. Bome suppose (a) that the plur. and sing, of vv. 1 and 5 are 
used indifferently, that indeed the lst plur. throughout the Epistle is 
a conventional pluralis auctoris ; but this is improbable, on general 
grounds (see Introd. pp. xxxix.f.). (0b) Hofmann and Spitta (Urchrist- 
enthum, Band 1., pp. 121 f.) draw quite another inference from the 
discrepancy of number; they conclude that St Paul in his impatience 
sent a second messenger, on his own account, with the enquiry stated 
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in this verse, after Timothy had been despatched by himself and 
Silas (v. 1). But the words of v. 1 are deliberately resumed, as 
if expressly to identify the two (quite congruous) purposes stated in 
vv. 2 and 5; moreover it is Timothy (v. 6) who returns with the 
report that allayed St Paul’s anxiety. (c) Assuming, then, that 
vv. 1 and 5 refer to one and the same visit, and that the distinction 
of number in the double grammatical subject is not otiose, we must 
understand that, while the two chiefs concurred in sending Timothy 
to Thessalonica from Athens, the action was St Paul’s principally; 
and that, while both the senders were wishful to strengthen the 
faith of the Thessalonians, St Paul attributes to himself, rather than 
to Silas, the apprehension that this faith might have given way. 
In ii. 18 St Paul distinguished himself as having made a second, 
unshared, attempt to get back to Thessalonica; and here, as being 
actuated by a second motive, that was perhaps not at the time so 
explicit, in directing Timothy’s errand. If 5:4 rofro be prospective 
to els 7d yravar, the construction resembles that of 1 Tim. i. 16, 
2 Tim. ii. 10, Phm. 15; but the above interpretation is consistent 
with the more usual retrospective reference of the prepositional 
phrase—scil. to mpoedéyouey x.r.A.—the purpose of Timothy’s visit 
being understood as growing out of the prevision expressed in 
v. 4: “expecting this continued trial for you, I sent, in some appre- 
hension, to see how you were bearing it.” 


als to yvovat rijv wlory tpov. (On this account I indeed sent 
Timothy), so that I might ascertain your faith : to learn its condition— 
whether, and how, you are maintaining it. Tiwdoxw, in distinction 
from ofda, to be aware of, acquainted with (v. 4, &c.), means to 
get to know, perceive, recognize: of. Col. iv. 8, and the two verbs 
as associated in Eph. v. 5; also 2 Cor. ii. 9. ‘ The brevity of the ex- 
pression shows how entirely 4 mlor:s forms the all-comprising and 
fundamental concept for the whole life of Christianity as it is called 
into existence by the Gospel’ (Bornemann). 


prj ros drelpacey tpds 6 wepatov Kal els xevoy yévnrar 6 Kdsros 
apev, lest (fearing that) somehow the Tempter had tempted you, and 
our toil should prove in vain. Upon this, the generally accepted, 
construction, the «7 of apprehension is followed by the aorist indica- 
tive in the first clause inasmuch as the reipdfew belongs to the sphere 
of historical facts, while the els xevdv yevéoOat was matter of eventual 
contingency (aor. subjunctive): see Winer-Moulton, pp. 638 f., Blass, 
Grammar, p. 213, Ellicott ad loc.: the opposite transition—from 
subjunctive to indicative, after u#jxws—is observed in Gal. ii. 2 (see 
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Lightfoot ad loc.). It is possible, however, both in this passage and in 
Gal. ii. 2, to read piwws as the indirect interrogative, in which case 
yévyrat (subj.) implies contingency in the matter of enquiry (see 
Winer-Moulton, pp. 873 f.; and the exx. in Liddell and Scott, s.v. yu}, 
C.II. 1): (enquiring), Had the Tempter anyhow tempted you, and 
would our toil prove in vain? ut cognoscerem...num forte tentator vos 
tentaverit, adeo ut labor meus (rather noster) irritus fieri possit 
(Schott). See Grimm-Thayer, Lezicon, 8.v. wirws; also Hofmann’s, 
Bornemann’s, or Liinemann’s (Meyer’s Commentary) note ad loc. 
"Eweuya els 7d yrGvas describes an act of virtual interrogation; in the 
two members of the question united by xal, upon this construction, 
érelpacev relates to (presumable) fact, and the dubitative yévnra: to 
the possible consequence thereof. Eph. vi. 21 (a eléyre ra kar’ eué, 
rl mpdcow) and Acts xv. 36 (émioxeydyeba rods ddedpods..., ws Exovory) 
afford similar instances of the indirect question attached to the accu- 
sative after a verbum cognoscendi. Only one other instance is quoted 
of interrogative pjrws, viz. Iliad x. 101, while pirws of apprehension 
is frequent in St Paul (1 Cor. viii. 9, ix. 27; 2 Cor. ix. 4, xi. 3, xii. 20, 
&c.); but there is nothing in the added rws inconsistent with interrog. 
ph: of. efrws in Rom. i. 10, xi. 14, Acts xxvii. 12. The practical 
difference between the two constructions is small. 

‘O wreipd{wy (for the substantival participle see note on é sudzevos, 
i. 10) is 6 Zaravas of ii. 18, in his characteristic activity: of. Matt. 
iv. 8, vi. 13; Mk i. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 5. God is 6 doxiudtun (ii. 4), “the 
Prover (of hearts)”: the difference of the verbs lies in the bad or 
good intent of the trial; see Trench’s Synon. § 74. The repe- 
tition of the verb in subject and predicate almost assumes the fact 
of temptation ; the stress of the apprehension (or interrogation: see 
previous note) rests on the second half of the sentence. For els xevdp 
(to a void issue), cf. note on xev}, ii. 1; also 2 Cor. vi. 1; Gal. ii. 2; 
Phil. ii, 16; in the LXX, Isai. lxv. 23, Jer. xxviii. (Heb. or Eng. li.) 
58, Mic. i. 14. For «émos, see note on i. 3. ‘O xézros tuay closes 
the question with emphasis: that “ our toil’’—such labour as i. 9— 
ii, 12 described, and attended with such success—“ should prove 
abortive,” was a fear that wrung St Paul’s soul. 


8 6. ili. 6é—18. Tur Goop News srovaut sy Trmorny. 


Timothy has just returned from Thessalonica; and his report is 
entirely reassuring (v. 6), so that it gives new life to Paul and Silas 
(vv. 7, 8). They know not how to be thankful enough to God 
for the joy with which their breasts are filled by this good news 
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(vv. 9, 10), which revives their yearning for the sight of Thessalonian 
faces. They offer now a solemn prayer that the way may be opened 
for this journey (v.11); and that meanwhile the readers may grow 
in love and be made blameless in holiness, gaining thus a steadfast 
heart in view of the Lord’s expected coming (vv. 12, 13). 


6. “Apri 88 AOévros Tyobdou wpos pas dp’ tpov. But now that 
Timothy, at this moment, has come to us from you. From Acts xviii. 5 
it would appear that Timothy had joined Silas before arriving at 
Corinth, where the two found St Paul (see Introd. p. xxi.). “Apre (a/ap-, 
as in dpaploxw, to fit or join) means just now or then, at this, or that, 
juncture; of. II. ii. 7; 1 Cor. xiii. 12, xvi. 7; Gal. iv. 20, &. The 
temporal adjunct qualifies the two participles jointly, é\6évros...xat 
evayyeioapévou; it is needless and awkward to carry it past them to 
mapexAnOnuey : Timothy had come with his tidings at the nick of 
time, just when such refreshment was needed ; see note on v. 7, and 
the Introd., pp. xxxiii., lxiii, °Ag’ dud» bears emphasis; it was news 
‘‘from you” that St Paul was pining for ; of. v. 8, and ii. 19 f. 


Odbvros...xal edayyelioapévov pty rv wloriw Kal mv dydrny 
dpov, has come...and brought us the good news of your faith and 
love. Nowhere else in the N.T. is edayyeAlfouar (edaryyédov) used 
of any other but ‘‘ the good news”; see, however, in the O.T. (LXX) 
1 Ki. xxxi. 9; 2 Ki. i. 20; 1 Paral. x. 9. There is a fine play upon 
the word: Timothy’s report was, in effect, gospel news, as it 
witnessed to the power of God’s message (Adéyos Oeod bs évepyetras 
év duty, li. 18); and it was the best of news to Paul and Silas— 
a very ‘gospel ” coming to them in return for the Gospel they had 
brought to the readers (i. 5, ii. 2, &e,.). For xlors cal dydwn, 
comprising together the whole Christian life, cf. i. 8 (and note), 
Il. i. 8; Eph. i. 15; Phm. 5—7; 1 Jo. iii. 28, &o. 


Kal Sr txere pvelay pov dyabijy mdvrore, and (reporting) that 
you keep a good remembrance of us at all times: this was reciprocal 
(of.i. 2f.). ‘*A good” is a well-disposed, kindly ‘‘ remembrance” 
(of. notes on dyads, v.15; IL. ii. 16); and éyew prelay (cf. 2 Tim. i. 3) 
is ‘to hold, maintain a recollection”—gso of other faculties or 
exercises of mind (iv. 13; Phil. i. 23; Col. iii. 18; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
&o.); pyelay woio0ua, ‘*to express the recollection” (scil. in word), 
i, 2. Bound up with the concern of the Apostles for the faith of 
the persecuted Thessalonians was the fear, dictating the self-defence 
of ii. 1—12 and the explanations of ii. 17—iii. 5, lest the attachment 
of the latter to their fathers in Christ should have been weakened 
through absence and by the detractions of the enemies of the Gospel 
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(see Introd. pp. xxxiv.f.). It was a great relief to find that this 
goodwill had never wavered. The dr: clause is co-ordinate with 
thy wlorw Kx. Thy dydrnv byov, and serves to expand ri dyabhy repi 
jpiev pvelay doy. 


This ‘ good remembrance”’ the Thessalonians cherish, éruro8otvres 
jas tSetv xaOdwep x.7.'.—while you long to see us, just as we 
indeed (to see) you; cf. ii. 17 f., for this latter longing. ‘Emiro0éw 
(cf. Rom. i. 11; Phil. i. 8, ii. 26; 2 Tim. i. 4; only in Jam. iv. 5, 
1 Pet. ii. 2, in the N.T. outside St Paul) denotes a tender yearning 
towards an absent beloved. The affection as well as the esteem of 
their disciples remained with the Apostles ; the longing for reunion 
was equal on both sides. For xa@dwep, see ii. 12; and for the 
antithetic tjpets tpas (thrice in this verse), cf. i. 6, ii. 17—20. 


7. Sia rodro trapexAnOnpev, dSeAdol, és’ pty ert wdoy ry dvdyny 
x.7.. On this account we were encouraged, brothers, over you in all 
our necessity and affliction. Ard rodro is resumptive, as commonly. 
For rxapaxadéw, a characteristic word of the Thessalonian Epistles, 
see note on ii. 12. Cf. with this occasion that of 2 Oor. vii. 6 f., 
when Titus’ return to the Apostle Paul relieved his fears for the 
loyalty of the Corinthian Church. ’'Exi with dative follows verbs, 
and verbal nouns, of emotion, giving the occasion ‘‘at” or ‘‘over”’ 
which the feeling arises; of. v. 9; 2 Cor. i. 4, vii. 4, 7; Rom. vi. 21, 
&c.; here a double éxi, since there were coincident occasions (see 
note on dpr, v. 6) of comfort—in the perilous condition of the Thes- 
salonians (vv. 3—5), and in the troubles surrounding the missionaries 
at Corinth. Encouragement on the former account (é¢’ duty) heartened 
the Apostles to encounter the latter (émi wdoy ry dvdyny x.7.X.); this 
happy effect appears to be hinted at by St Luke in Acts xviii. 5. 

"Avdykn signifies outward constraint, whether of circumstances or 
duty (1 Cor. vii. 26, ix. 16, &c.); OAlys, trouble from men (i. 6, 
iii. 3 f., &c.). For similar combinations, see 2 Cor. vi. 4, xii. 10— 
bearing on St Paul’s hardships at Corinth, where he is now writing ; 
1 Cor. iv. 11, ix. 12, and 2 Cor. xi. 6 (sorepndcls) show that there 
St Paul was in pecuniary straits: dvdyx7 includes this, and more. 


(wapexArOnpev)...Sua HS Spov wlorews. “ Your faith” conveyed the 
needed solace: here lay the critical point (vv. 2, 5; cf. Lk. xxii. 32); 
for the readers’ “faith” the writers first gave thanks (i. 3; see 
note; also on v. 5 above). In the conception of ricrs the thought 
of fidelity often blends with that of belief and trust. 


8. OTe viv Ldpev cdy pets orykere ev Kuplp. For now we live, if 
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you are standing fast in the Lord. Néiv is temporal (cf. note on Apri, 
v. 6)—under these circumstances. Zd&pev, “we live indeed !’’—in the 
full sense of the word; “ vivimus, hoc est recte valemus” (Calvin) ; 
**vivere mihi videor et salvus esse, si res vestre salves sunt” (Estius): 
cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9, for this rhetorical usage (4 Svyrws {wh in 1 Tim. vi. 19 
is quite different); also Ps. Ixxi. 20, cxix. 77, &c., exxxviii. 7, But 
St Paul is thinking of something beyond his own revived energy; 
the persistence of Thessalonian faith reveals the vitality of the 
Gospel itself, the Adyos evepyovpevos éy...rots micrevovow (ii, 13) 
ministered by Christ’s servants. They “live” to purpose, in 80 
far as their message lives on in others. 2 Cor. iv. 7—16 supplies a 
commentary upon this text: 6 Odvaros év tuivy évepyetrar, h 8¢ Sw7 
dy ipiv...b0d odx éyxaxotuev; cf. also Phil. i. 21—26; Jo. iv. 31—384. 
St Paul felt as though the defection of the Thessalonians would 
have killed him. ’YTyets is emphatic—if you are standing fast ”— 
since the cause of the Gospel depends in a peculiar sense upon the 
Thessalonian Church, the point d’appui of the present mission (i. 8). 
"Edy orhxere has grammatical parallels in édy oldayew (1 Jo. v. 15), 
bray orjxere (Mk xi. 25) &c.; classical sequence in the use of édy (as 
of el) was not strictly maintained in N.T. Greek; this is true of later 
Greek generally (Winer-Moulton, p. 369). The indicative (for sub- 
junctive: if -ere be not an itacistic writing) states the hypothesis more 
assertively; and éd4y orfxere is & virtual appeal: ‘‘ You must show 
that my misgiving was needless; you will go on to justify my con- 
fidence.” For éy in this connexion, cf. i. 1, iv. 1, v. 12; and for 
orhxw (&@ late verb based on &ornxa), cf. Phil. iv. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 18. 
To “stand fast in the Lord” implies an obediently steadfast faith. 


9. tlya ydp exaptotlay Suvdipda tre Sep dvrarroSovvar mepl 
tpov...; For what due thanksgiving can we render to God for you... 3 
’Avrl in dvramrodoiva: implies correspondence between the boor and 
its acknowledgement (cf. II. i. 6; Lk. xiv. 14; Col. iii. 24, &c.); 
drodoiva:, to give back, repay, appears in v. 15, Rom. ii, 6, xiii. 7, 
Lk. xx. 25, &. For evxapioria, see note on -réw, i..2. dp, of 
explanation, naturally introduces this question: the fact that the 
writers cannot thank God enough for ‘‘ the joy” given to them by 
Timothy’s report, shows how greatly they Were encouraged by it 
(v. 7), and how vital to them is the fidelity of this Church (v. 8). 
This inexpressible thanks is due to God, who upholds the readers 
under the storm of persecution: see ii. 12, v. 24; Il. iii. 3; and ef. 
Jo. X. 29, xvii. 11, &o. 


én wdoy ti xapa f xalpopev Si Spas tumrporGey 100 Oeod spew, for 
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all the joy with which we rejoice because of you before our God. For éxl 
in this connexion, see note on v. 7. aca 4 xapd is “the sum of joy” 
collectively: of. v. 7; 1 Cor. xiii. 2; Phil. i.8. *H, perhaps by attrac- 
tion for the cognate accus. 7, as in Matt. ii. 10; yet xap@ xalpew in 
Jo. iii, 29 (cf. 1 Pet. i. 8): Hebraistic feeling favoured such emphatic 
assonant combinations (see e.g. Isai. xxxv. 2, lxvi. 10), but they were 
idiomatic in Greek poetry. Xalpew did, as in Jo, iii. 29, xi. 15; 
while the ordinary éwi (as with rapaxadodpa:, evxapioria above) would 
give the occasion of yalpew, and év the ground (Phil. i. 18, iii. 1, &c.), 
dd introduces the reason of joy, that to which it is referred on 
reflexion: when the Apostles consider what this news from Thes- 
salonica means and all it implies in their converts (cf. i. 4), their 
hearts overflow with gladness before God. For the uspocdev clause, 
ef. i. 3; since “our God”—the God of the Christian faith and 
revelation—sent His servants on the errand of the Gospel (ii. 2, 4, &c.), 
‘‘to”” Him ‘thanks ” are “ rendered back,” and “ before” Him ‘‘ the 
joy” is testified which its assured success awakens. Ten times, with 
an emphasis of affection, is the pronoun tyes repeated in vv. 6—10. 


10. vwurds Kal rpépas srepexmeptocod Sedpevor els 7d Setv tpov 
Td mpdawmov, by night and day making supplication in exceeding 
abundant measure, to the end that we may see your face. On the 
temporal expression, see note to ii. 9; it repeats more graphically 
the ddcarelrrws of i. 8 (or 2), ii. 13: ‘‘ night and day”’ the Apostles are 
‘‘working” and “praying” at once; they could pray while occupied 
with manual labour, For the union of thanksgiving and prayer, cf. 
i, 2, v. 17 £. ‘Yrep-ex-wrepocod (cf. v. 13, -ws; Eph. iii. 20) is an 
almost extravagant intensive, plusquam abunde, found outside St Paul 
(who affects dxep- compounds) only in Dan. iii, 22 (Theodotion), 
and in Clemens Rom. ad Corinth. xx. 11; it surpasses wepiocorépws 
(ii. 17): cf. 2 Cor. i. 8b; Eph, iii. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 13, xv. 8, for like 
ardours of hyperbole. Aéoya: is to beg, as for some personal boon, 
something that one ‘‘ wants for oneself”; cf. Rom. i. 10; Lk. ix. 38, 
xxii. 32, &c. ils rd idety x.7.d. expresses the ulterior aim of these 
importunate supplications (cf. Phil. i. 23, ray éwiduplay Exwv els To 
dvadioa); the writer’s prayers touched on intervening objects—the 
removal of hindrances (ii. 18), the progress of the work in hand 
(II. iii. 1 f.)—but this longing always animated them: cf. for els 
76 with infin. ii. 12, and note. For ide 7d mpdcwrov dud, see 
ii. 17. 

The aim of the above deicGa: is twofold: ‘‘ to see the face” of their 
beloved Thessalonians would be an extreme gratification to the writers; 
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and this satisfaction is identified, by the vinculum of a single article, 
with the blessing thus brought to their readers,—els +é...nal karap- 
tlora. Ta Soreptipara THS wieTews tua, in order to (see your face) and 
make good the deficiencies of your faith: ‘ut suppleamus” (not 
‘‘compleamus,” as in Vulg.) ‘‘que vestre fidei desunt” (Calvin), 
‘‘ut sarciamus, &c.” (Beza). “H wiors dud, just as in vv. 2, 5 (see 
notes), stands for the whole Christianity of the Thessalonians. Ta 
borepjuara points to what was lacking not in but to “the faith” 
of the readers. Strong and steadfast in itself (see i. 8, 8, ii. 13, 
iii, 6—8; II. i. 8), that faith required more knowledge (see e.g. 
iv. 18), more moral discipline and sanctity of life (iv. 1—12) and 
practice in the ways of piety (v. 12—22), more sobriety of temper, 
more steadiness and self-possession (v. 1—8; II. ii. 1 ff.). For the 
objective genitive to torépnua, of. Col. i. 24; 2 Cor. viii. 13 f.; also 
Mk x. 21, & oe torepet. Karaprifw means to set right, correct—not 
to complete something defective in itself, but to make good and fit 
out that which lacks the resources or conditions necessary to its 
proper action or destination: cf. Rom. ix. 22; Heb. xiii. 21; Matt. 
iv. 21,—“ repairing their nets’’; and see Lightfoot’s note ad loc. 


Verses 11—13 breathe out the prayer which the writers, as they 
have just said, are continually making, v. 11 corresponding to els rd 
ldcty x.7.d., and vv. 12 f. to the xaraprica rd borepijyara of v. 10. 


11. Aros 82 6 Oeds kal wartip apov Kal 6 Kuptos pov “Incovs 
karevOvvat try SSdv pov x.7.A. Now may our God and Father 
Himself, and our Lord Jesus, direct our way unto you. The Apostles 
appeal to “ God Himself and Christ” to clear their way to Thessalonica, 
hitherto obstructed by Satan (ii. 18 ; cf. II. iii. 3, 5). So many prayers, 
however, in these two Epistles begin with the formula Adrés dé 6 0e6s or 
6 xépios, which is peculiar to them (v. 23; II. ii. 16, iii. 16), that one 
hesitates to lay stress on the adrés here: this may mean only, as 
Lightfoot puts it, that ‘After all said and done, it is for God 
Himself to direct our path.” From ‘ our God and Father ” (see i. 3, 
and note) the Apostles crave the help which, in this sovereign and 
gracious character, He is surely bound to give (cf. Il. 11. 16; Matt. 
vi. 8f.; Lk. xi. 18; Jo. xvii. 11). Karev@ivw, to make straight—a 
classical verb, found only here and in II. iii. 5, Lk. i. 79, in the 
N.T.; a common O.T. word (see e.g. Ps. v. 8, cxviii. 5, LXX): it is 
the opposite of évxérrw, ii. 18 (see note). 

The association of ‘our Lord Jesus” with ‘‘God the Father” 
in acts of prayer and thanksgiving is a very noticeable feature 
of these two Letters; it affords impressive evidence, coming from 
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the oldest N.T. writings, of the deity of Jesus Christ as this was 
conceived by the first Christians; the two are so identified that 
they count as one (cf. the words of Jesus in Jo. x. 30, éya xal 6 
awarhp & écpev), blending in the singular optative predicate, xarev- 
@vvac: see also II. ii. 16 f., and note. The petition of v. 12 is 
addressed to “ the Lord” solely. 


12. dpas 8&8 6 kiptos wAcovdoat Kal mepicoetioa TY dydry els 
dAAvAovs Kal els grdvras. But you may the Lord make to increase 
and overflow in your love toward one another and toward all. Verse 
12 passes from writers to readers with the contrastive dé. ‘The 
Lord,” in St Paul’s general usage—above all, where it directly 
follows 6 xéptos judy "I. X.—means Jesus Christ, not the Father: 
ef, v. 8, i. 6, iv. 15 ff., v. 27, and the quiy...els xvpros of 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
Eph. iv. 5. In II. iii. 5 and 16 “the Lord” is again addressed, 
quite unreservedly, in prayer: cf. 2 Cor. xii, 8; 2 Tim. i. 16, 18; 
Acts i. 24, vii. 59 f. The Lord Jesus is asked, in effect, to aid the 
fulfilment of His own command of love (Jo. xiii. 34, &c.) and to 
perfect in His disciples the grace of which He is the example and 
channel (see Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 2, &c.). 

Tepiocedoat (make abundant) caps wheovdoa (make en cf. the 
variation in Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. iv. 15. Elsewhere in the N.T. the 
latter verb is always, the former usually, intransitive—the original 
usage in each case; rrcovd tw (71993) has the active sense in Num. 


xxvi. 54; Ps. Ixx. 21; 1 Mace. iv. 35: cf. the double usage of the 
Eng. increase, multiply. In iv. 10 the wish is expressed that the 
Thessalonians may ‘‘ abound (still) more in love”; in Il. i, 8 thanks 
are given because their ‘‘love multiplies.”” The passages just referred 
to speak of dydw7 els dddpdovs, iv. 10 embracing ‘all the brethren in 
all Macedonia’’; but here, as in v. 15, cat els wdvras is added: cf. 
Rom. xii. 16, 18; Gal. vi. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 17. For 
the cruelly persecuted Thessalonians this wider love was peculiarly 
diffcult—and necessary; it meant loving their enemies, according to 
Christ’s command (Matt. v. 44). 


KaOdmep kal pets els tpas, as verily we also (do) towards you— 
i.e. ‘as we increase and abound in love toward you”; for the Apostles’ 
love to their flock was not stationary, nor limited; the edayyédov of 
v. 6 gives it a new impulse. This clause (repeated from v. 6) rests 
naturally upon the foregoing verbs, mentally resumed in their intran- 
sitive sense ; or, after Theodoret, we may supply dterédnuer, affecti 
sumus erga vos (Calvin); see also Lightfoot ad loc. In support of this 
claim of the writers, cf. the statement of i. 5 b, and the language 
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of ii, 7—12, 17-20: for similar references on St Paul’s part, see 
II. iii. 7—9; Phil. iii. 17, iv. 9; 1 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1; Acts xx. 35; ef. 
also the appeal of Jesus in Jo. xiii. 15, 34, &e. 


13. ds 76 ornplar spay tds KapSlas dpdéuwrovs tv dyootivy «.7.X., 
to the end He may establish your hearts, (made) undlamable in 
holiness, &c.: the ultimate end (see note on els 76 with infin. v. 10) 
of the prayer for increased love in v. 12; such love will lead to 
confidence of heart in view of the coming of Christ in judgement. A 
like connexion of thought appears in 1 Jo. iii. 18—21 and iv. 16 f.: 
‘‘ Herein is love made perfect with us, that we may have boldness in 
the day of judgement....Perfect love casts out fear.” The prayer for 
improved faith (v. 10) leads to prayer for increased love (v. 12), and 
now for assured hope (cf. i. 3). ‘‘Love” prepares for judgement 
as it imparts ‘‘ holiness’; in this Christian perfection lies (see v. 23). 
Love and holiness are associated in the apostolic prayer, as (with 
reversed order) in the apostolic homily of iv. 1—12. ’Apéumrovs is 
attached, proleptically, as an objective complement to ornplta ras 
kapdlas duey, ‘found unblamable”’: cf. for the construction, 1 Cor. 
i.8; Phil. iii. 21 (cdppopdov). Clearly some of those addressed in 
the exhortations immediately following (iv. 1—8) were not yet dueurros 
év dy.wotry, a8 they must be dy r7 rapovolg. 


dpéuwrovs...tumpooGey rod Geod kal ararpos 1jpev imports freedom 
from blame in God’s eyes, before whom believers in Christ will be 
presented at His coming: see Col. i. 22,28; 1 Cor. xv. 24; and cf. 
Phil. ii. 15; Eph. i. 4; 1 Cor. i. 8; 2 Pet. iii. 14. ‘*Our God and 
Father ”’ listens to the Apostles’ prayers for the welfare of His chosen 
(v. 11; i. 4), and will delight hereafter to recognize them as His holy 
children. While dy:érys (2 Cor. i. 12; Heb. xii. 10) denotes the 
-abstract quality of ‘‘ holiness,” dy:acués the process, and then the 
result, of ‘* making holy” (iv. 8; frequent in St Paul), dywwotvn is 
the state or condition of the dys (see note on this word below): 
cf. Rom. i, 4; 2 Cor. vii. 1. This holy state is that toward which 
the love now vigorously active in the Thessalonians must grow and 
tend, so that their holiness may at Christ’s coming win God’s 
approval, the anticipation of which will give them a calm strength 
of heart in prospect of that tremendous advent (cf. i. 10; I. 1. 
7 ff.). 

On ornpltw, see note to v. 2. The phrase ornplfew xapdlay is found 
in Jam. v. 8, and in the O.T. (LXX) in Ps. ciii. 16; Sirach vi. 
37: it means not the strengthening of character, but the giving of 
conscious security, of a steady, settled assurance—the opposite of the 
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condition deprecated in v, 3, or in II. ii. 2, On xapdla, see note 
to ii. 17. 

The last clause, év ry mapovolg x.7.d., might be attached gram- 
matically to ornpita:, as by Bornemann, the whole sentence being thus 
rendered : ‘‘so as to give you steadfast hearts—hearts unblamable in 
holiness before our God and Father—in the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with all His saints’; the words implying that the desired as- 
surance is to be realized at the hour of the Lord’s appearing. But 
this is somewhat forced in construction ; and the ornpifew thought of 
in v. 2, as in II. ii, 17, relates to no future and prospective assurance 
of heart, but to that which is needed now, in the midst of present 
trials and alarms (vv. 3 ff. ; II. ii. 2, &c.). ‘* The coming” of the Judge 
will reveal the blamelessness in question—dpépwrovs...év TH rapovelg 
(cf. Rom. viii. 18 f. ; 1 Cor, iii. 18, iv. 5; 2 Cor. v. 10 ; Col. iii. 4), un- 
blamable...in the appearing, &c.; but the holy character then dis- 
closed exists already in the saints, who thus prepared joyfully await 
their Lord’s return (see Lk. xii. 35—46). St Paul was sensible of such 
readiness in his own case (2 Cor. i. 12; Phil. i. 19—21; 2 Tim. iv.7f£; 
ef. 2 Pet. iii. 14). The wrapovola is the goal of all Christian expec- 
tation in the N.T.—the crisis at which character is assayed, and 
destiny decided ; see, in particular, IT, i. 5—12, ii. 18 f.; and our 
Lord’s parables of the Wedding Feast and Robe, and of the Lighted 
or Unlit Lamps (Matt. xxii. 11—13, xxv. 1—13). 

That ‘our Lord Jesus comes (attended) with all His saints” — 
pera, tdavrev Tay dylov avrob—is explained in iv. 14—-16. These are 
not the ‘‘angels”’ of IT. i. 7 (see note); of dyco denotes always with 
St Paul holy men (II. i. 10, and passim): here the holy dead, who 
will ‘ rise first” and whom ‘‘ God will bring with Him ”—with Jesus 
—when He returns to His people upon earth. To be fit for this 
meeting (quar éxiovvaywy?, II, ii. 1), Christians must be “blameless in 
holiness” ; only the holy can join the holy. Hofmann, and a few 
others, connect pera rév ayiwy with duéurrous év ayiwotvy instead 
of wrapovoig—*‘ blameless in holiness...along with His holy ones ” ; 
but this construction appears artificial, and misses the thought 
developed in iv. 18—18, which is already in the writer’s mind, viz. 
that Christ will be attended in His rapovota by the sainted Christian 
dead. For the word wapovcla, see note on ii. 19; and for the name 
« Lord Jesus,” see ii. 15 and 19. 


OHAPTER IV. 


1. ovy (WH, margin)— wanting in B, some dozen minn., syr?*4 cop, 
Chr—may easily have slipped out, after the -ov of Xowrov. The com- 
bination Aovroy ovy occurs nowhere else in the N.T. 


twa Kalws trapehaBere...—iva weprooevnte: BD*G* 17 37 73, latt vg 
cop syre>, The first of the two wa’s is omitted as superfluous by NA 
(an example of Alexandrian editing) and the Syrians. The clause 
xalws xat wepirarare is wanting in D°KL and most minn., followed 
by the Greek commentators, and T.R. This looks like a deliberate 
erasure on the part of the Syrian editors, attempting to rectify the 
sentence. When the former wa had been struck out—as appears in 
NA—the true construction of the sentence was lost, and the second 
xaOws clause became intolerably awkward. 


6. «vpios, anarthrous, N*ABD*H 17; o is a Syrian addition. 


-errapev becomes -e:rouew passim in the T. R. These lst, for 2nd, 
aorist endings, in certain verbs of common occurrence, were charac- 
teristic of the vernacular; they occur to a limited extent in the 
literary xow?, and prevail in contemporary Papyri. 

7. pas is vuas in several minn., as in cop syr?™; but in no uncial. 

8. SiSovra: N*BDG, Or Ath Did. dovra: AKL, &o., lati vg (qué 


dedit); the aorist in this connexion in 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; Acts xv. 8. 
See Expository Note. 


xat (before the partic.) wanting in ABD” °17 73 cat*=*, cop syrPe go, 
Or Ath, &c.; found in N*D*GKL, most minn., vg syr®!, Clem. 
Evidence fairly divided: the conjunction seems to be either a 
Western wordy insertion, or an Alexandrian severe omission. The 
motive for insertion is not obvious, and s before AiAONTA might 
easily have been overlooked: transcriptional probability favours 
retention. 

vpnas is yuas in A and many minn., two good copies of vg, syrb! txt, 
and later Fathers, 
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9. exouev (for exere) in N°D*G 67**, laté vg syr™!, Chr Ambrst ; 
while B, am, Pelag read e:xouey—probably a Western emendation, 
pointing to an older exouev. Weiss, however, and Tregelles™s prefer 
etyouer as the hardest reading, regarding exere as conformed to v. 1; 
see Expository Note. exere, in S*AD°HEL, é&c., cop syr?*™ aeth. The 
1st plural looks like a stylistic assimilation to rapaxadouper de, v. 10. 


10. ovs (before ev ody) wanting in N*AD*G, and presumably in 
codd. followed by latt vg, Ambrst. On the one hand, the article may 
have been lost by homeoteleuton after adeAdovs; or on the other, 
supplied (as in BHKL) by way of grammatical improvement. 


11. «dats is supplied by N*AD°KL, &c.—an Alexandrian emenda- 
tion (? harmonistic: see 1 Cor. iv. 12; Eph. iv. 28), adopted by the 
Syrians. WH relegate the adjective to the mg in Eph. iv. 28, where 
it is attested by the same chief uncials as here, with the additional 
support of the versions. 


13. Q@edopey in all uncials, latt vg; @eAw in many minn., syrr cop. 


kopopevoy, NAB 67** and other minn., latt vg (dormientibus) syrr. 
kexotunpevwv is a patent Western and Syrian emendation, conformed 
to 1 Cor. xv. 20; it is found in DGKL, &c. See Expository Note. 


AuretoGe, AD*GL, and many minn. : itacistic. 


15. For (thv trapovoray) rou xuptov B has rou Incou (? taken up 
from v, 14); Marcion (apud Tert® 15), Christi. 


16. wperov: D*G and many Fathers, rpwro: ; latt. vg, primi. 


17. For aravryow, vr- in D*G. For tov kuptov D>, latt vg, most 
Lat Fathers, read ry xupiy (obviam domino); D*G, with some Latins, 
Ty xpoTy. The dative may be a Latinism; but cf. Acts xxviii. 15. 


Instead of ovv B reads ev xupty: ‘‘ ganz gedankenlos” (Weiss). 


§7. iv. 1—12. A Lesson rm Curistran Moras. 


We pass from the first to the second half of the Letter, from narra- 
tion to exhortation. Chh. i.—iii. are complete in themselves, setting 
forth the relations between the writers and the readers since their 
first acquaintance, and explaining the failure of the former to return 
to Thessalonica as they had promised, The Thanksgiving and Prayer 
of the last section would have fittingly closed the Epistle, had no 
admonition been necessary. But v. 10 of ch. iii. indicated certain 
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vorephuara xlorews in this Church (see note ad loc.), which Timothy 
had reported to his leaders, having found himself unable to supply 
them from his own resources, especially in so short a visit. These 
defects must be remedied by letter. Hence.the addition of chh. iv. 
and v., which attach themselves by Aowé» to the main portion of 
the Epistle. The berepjuara were chiefly twofold—lying (a) in a 
defective Christian morality (iv. 1—12), and (b) in mistaken and un- 
settling notions about the Lord’s advent (iv. 18—v. 11). (c) Brief 
and pungent exhortations are further appended, of a more general 
scope, bearing on Church life and personal character (v. 12—22). 
Exhortation (a) covers three topics: (1) social purity (vv. 83—8) ; 
(2) brotherly love (vv. 9 f.); (3) diligence in secular work (vv. 11f.). 


1. The adverbial Aourdy, or 7d Nowwdy, for the rest and so finally 
(de cetero, Vulg.; or quod superest), is similarly used, to attach an 
addendum, in 2 Thess. iii. 1; 1 Cor. i. 16; 2 Cor, xiii. 11; Ph. iii. 1, 

iv. 8: this verse covers all the writers have further to say. 

— lbwradpev tpds Kal rapakadovpev dy xuplp ‘Inood. We ask you and 
exhort (you) in the Lord Jesus. *’Epwrdw, in classical Greek used only 
of questions (interrogo), in later Greek is extended to requests (rogo), 


like the Eng. ask and Heb. byy—e.g. in v. 12, Il. ii, 1—a usage 


frequent in St John. 'Epwrdw conceives the request in a question- 
form (‘‘ Will you do so and so?”)—in LK. xiv. 18f., Jo. xix. 31, 88, 
e.g., the interrogative note is quite audible—and thus gives a personal 
urgency to it, challenging the answer as alréw does not (cf. the Note 
under alréw in Grimm-Thayer’s Lexicon, correcting the distinction 
laid down in Trench’s Syn., § 40). Ilapaxadéw (see note on ii. 12 above) 
connotes possible slackness or indifference in the party addressed. 


"Ev xuply "Incod belongs to the latter verb (cf. v. 2; II. iii. 12; 
1 Cor. i. 10, v. 4; Rom. xii. 1; Eph. iv. 17; Ph. ii. 1; Phm. 8, &c.); 
for it is on the Divine authority of Jesus, recognized by the readers, 
that the apostolic rapdxAnors rests (ii. 8 f.; 1 Cor. ix. 1; 2 Cor. x. 8, 
xiii. 3: cf. note on éxxdnola...€v kuply "Inood, i. 1; and for the title 
‘Lord Jesus,” ii. 15, 19): as much as to say, ‘‘ We appeal to you, 
servants of Christ, in His name and as men bearing His commission.” 
The exhortation is urgent (épwrdev), rousing (rapaxadoduer), and 
solemnly authoritative (éy xuply’Inood). Its general matter is stated 
in the remainder of the verse :— 


tva xa0ds mapeddBere wap pov Td wos x.7.d....lva meprooginre 
uaddov, that, according as you received from us how you ought to 
walk...that you abound (therein) more (than you already do), or more 
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and more (R.V.). The first tva—which is dropped in the T.R. along 
with the second xa6ds clause of the verse—is naturally repeated on 
resuming the thread of the protracted sentence after the parenthesis. 
The parenthetical xaOds xal wepurareite (see Textual Note; cf. v. 10, 
v. 11, Il. iii. 4, for the commendation), as indeed you do walk, gives 
a new turn to the principal verb, which is accordingly qualified by 
pGdXov, whereas the first «ads clause suggests éy ro’rw or ovrTws for 
complement (cf. ii. 4); so weptocevew waGddov follows xal yap wosetre 
ai7é6 in v.10. On wapadrapBdvw, see ii. 18: in that passage it relates to 
the primary message of the Gospel (Adyor dxojs); here it includes the 
precepts of life based thereon (rd was Se? weprareiv). For the use of 
nepiooevw, see note on iii. 12. For the sub-final use of ta after 
épwrGuev x.T.A.—the content of the request or appeal stated in the form 
of purpose—cf. II. iii, 12, 1 Cor. i, 10, Col. i. 9, &c.,—also note on els 76 
with infinitive, ii. 12: on this idiom of N.T. Greek, see Winer- 
Moulton, p. 420, or A. Buttmann, N.T. Grammar, pp. 236 f. That the 
readers had ‘received wap’ 7juGv” the instructions recalled, gives the 
Apostles the right to ‘‘ask and exhort” respecting them. 


To THs Set Was wepirarety Kal dplokav Ve@, how you ought to walk 
and please God. Té grasps the interrogative clause and presents it 
as a single definite object to wapeddfere, giving it ‘precision and 
unity” (Lightfoot); for 76 before the dependent sentence in such 
construction, cf. Rom. viii. 26, xiii.9; Gal. v.14; Lk.i.62; Acts iv. 21: 
see Winer-Moulton, pp. 135, 644, Goodwin, Greek Grammar, 955. 
The Apostles had instructed their disciples in Christian practice as 
well as belief, the épyory micrews (i. 8) consequent on mlgrs. Act 
denotes moral necessity, lying in the relationship presupposed (cf. II. 
iii. 7; Rom. i, 27; 2 Cor. v. 10; 1 Tim. iii. 15, &c.). ‘*To walk and 
please God” is not a hendiadys for ‘‘to walk so as to please God”: 
the Christian walk (moral behaviour) was first described and in- 
culcated, then the obligation to please God by such & walk was 
enforced; contrast ii. 15, also the subsequent warning of vv. 6—8. 

’Apéoxew Oe, & leading Pauline, and Biblical, conception of the true 
life for man (ii. 4; Rom. ii. 29, viii. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 5, vil. 32 ff.; Gal. i. 10; 
2 Tim. ii. 4; Heb. xi. 5f.; also Jo. viii. 29; 1 Jo. iii. 22), combining 
religion and morals as they spring from the personal relations of 
the believer to God. This representation is parallel to that of ii. 12, 
ro wepixare atlws rod Geod; of. Col. i. 10, wepurar. dtiws...els dperxiay. 


2. olSare ydp tivas mapayyeAlas éSexapev duty. Fur you know 
what charges we gave you. See notes on this characteristic ofdare, 
i. 5, ii. 1, above. Oidare ras waparyyeAlas ds x.7.X. (cf. ii.1; 2 Tim. i. 12, 

Thess, F 
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iii. 15; 2 Cor. ix. 2) would have meant, ‘‘ You are acquainted with the 
charges we gave you”—you could describe them; but oldare 7ivas 
waparyy. (with dependent interrogative ; cf. 2 Tim. iii. 14, eldds rapa, 
rlwwv Euades) is, ‘*You know what the charges are’’—you could 
define them &c.; cf. note on oldare olo, 1.5. The wapayyeAla: origi- 
nally given by the Apostles (cf. II. iii. 4, 6,10; Eph. iv. 20—v. 2; 
Tit. ii, 11—14) were not bare rules of conduct (évrodal), but injunc- 
tions drawn from the nature of the Gospel and urged affectionately 
and solemnly, doctrine and precepts forming one rapdx)nots (ii. 3) or 
waparyyeNla (1 Tim. i.5). In classical Greek wapayyé\\w, wapayyeNla, 
are used of commands or watchwords transmitted along (zrapd) a line 
of troops (see Xenophon, Anabdb. 1. 8. 3; Cyrop. 11. 4. 2), then of 
military orders in general, of pedagogic precepts, &c.; in distinction 
from xe\edw (which St Paul never uses), rapayyé\dw connotes moral 
authority and earnestness in the command,—a “‘ charge”’ not a mere 
‘‘ order,” “‘ precepta” (Vulg.) rather than ‘‘mandata” (Beza). The 
Ist plur. édéxapevy is rare, but not unknown, in Attic Greek; see 
Winer-Moulton, p, 102. 

The defining Sid rod xuplov *Invod recalls é xuply "Inood of v. 1 
(see note): dé points to the name and authority of ‘‘the Lord Jesus” 
as the sanction ‘‘through” which the ‘‘charges”’ were enforced (scarcely 
‘prompted by the Lord Jesus,” as Lightfoot puts it), while év x. ’I. 
implied that the apostolic precepts moved “in the sphere of’? His 
rule: cf., not overlooking the difference of title, 6a rod xpiorod in 
2 Cor. i. 5, and Rom. i. 8, v. 11; somewhat similarly, d:¢ @eod in 
1 Cor. i. 9, Gal. iv. 7, &c.; and wapaxarey did, Rom. xii. 1, xv. 30, 
1 Cor. i. 10, 2 Cor. x. 1. 

8. Toro ydp éoriv OéAnpa rod Oeot, 6 dytacpds tpov, daréxeoGar 
k.t.A. For this is God’s will—(it is) your sanctification—that you 
abstain &c. The usual construction which makes 6 ayacuds tydv, 
anticipated by roiro, subject of éorly 6é\nua Tod Geos, is not satis- 
factory: to say that ‘“‘the sanctification” of Christians “is God’s 
will,” is almost tautological (to be sanctified is to be subject to God's 
will, which the readers already are: cf. Heb. x. 10); while, on the 
other side, to identify ayiacuds with dwéxecOa: x.7.X. is to narrow 
and lower the idea of Sanctification. What these Greek Christians 
do not sufficiently realize is that the ‘‘ will of God,” having already 
taken effect in their ‘‘sanctification’’ (see II. ii. 13; cf. 1 Cor.i, 2, 30, 
vi. 11, &c., and v. 7 below), requires in them a perfect chastity. This 
was the specific matter of the apostolic rapayyeNa; roiro points on, 
not to 6 dyiacues budy (which is assumed by the way), but to the 
infinitives daréxyecOa, eldévar, x.7.A.,—as much as to say, ‘‘ This is 
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God’s will for you, on this your sanctification turns, viz. that you 
keep clear of fornication, &c.” Oé¢Anua roi Geoh and 6 dyacpds buwr 
constitute a double predicate, setting forth the objective and subjective 
ground respectively, of the pure family and social life inculcated ; 
the apostolic ‘‘ charges” enforced clean living as being ‘‘God’s will”’ 
for His chosen (i. 4; cf. v. 8 below; 1 Pet. i. 14 ff.), and accordingly 
@ condition essential to personal holiness (xa@ws xpére: dylocs, Eph. 
v. 8; Col. iii. 9, 12). 

The anticipation of the anarthrous infinitives by ro07o has a parallel 
in 1 Pet. ii. 15 (o&rws); similarly in Jam. i. 27; see the examples 
in Kriiger, Griech. Sprachlehre, 1. § 51. 7. 4. ©Oédnua, anarthrous, 
since ‘*God’s will” is the general conception under which these 
mapayyeAlas fall (cf. v. 18; 1 Pet. iv. 2); 6 dytacpds uw, because 
chaste living is the critical factor in Thessalonian sanctification. 

Since dyiaoudés attaches to the body along with the spirit (v. 23), 
wopvela directly nullifies it: see 1 Cor. vi. 15—20. So prevalent was 
this vice in the Pagan cities (cf. da ras wopvelas, 1 Cor. vii. 2), 80 
little condemned by public opinion—it was even fostered by some 
forms of religion as & sort of consecration—that abstention became a 
sign of devotion to a holy God, of possession by His Holy Spirit (v. 8). 
The temptations to licentiousness, arising from former habits and 
from the state of society, were fearfully strong in the case of the 
first Christian converts from heathenism; all the Epistles contain 
warnings on this subject: see e.g. 1 Pet. iv. 1—4, and the relapses 
at Corinth (1 Cor. v.1; 2 Cor. xii. 21, &c.); also Acts xv. 29. The 
very sense of pudicity had in many instances to be re-created. The 
Christian doctrine of Holiness is the surest prophylactic against social 
evils; in the maintenance of personal purity it is our best support to 
know that God calls us to holiness of living, and that His almighty 
will is pledged to help our weak resolves. 

“Ayiaoués (from ayidgw) denotes the act or process of making holy, 
then the resulting state, as in II. ii. 18; Rom. vi. 22; Heb. xii. 14, &c. 
“Aytos (WAP) is the word which in Scripture denotes the character of 
God as He is made known by revelation, in its moral transcendence, 
infinitely remote from all that is sensuous and sinful (see 1 Sam. ii. 2; 
Ps, xcix., cxi. 9; Isai. vi. 3, 5, lvii. 15, &c.). Now it is the revealed 
character of God, ‘‘the Holy One of Israel,” that constitutes His 
claim to human devotion; our ‘‘ sanctification” is the acknowledge- 
ment of God’s claim on us as the Holy One who made us, whom 
Christ reveals as our Father looking for His image to be reproduced 
in us: see Matt. v. 48; 1 Pet. i. 14 ff. In God, first the character 
disclosed, then the claim enforced; in us, first the claim acknow- 
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ledged, then the character impressed. See, further, notes on v. 7 
and v. 23; also on ii. 10, for the synonyms of d-ywos. 


4. elSévar fxacrov ipay td éxvrod oxedos Kraobasr tv dyvacpe Kal 
tuny—the positive rapayyeAla completing the negative (dréxeoOau... 
wopvelas)—that each of you know how to win his own vessel in sancti- 
fication and honour. KrécOa always signifies to acquire, get possession 
of (see Lk. xviii. 12, xxi. 19, &c.),—the perfect xexrfjic8a:, to hold 
possession of (not occurring in N.T.); and ola with the infin. signifies 
not only a fact (to know that; as in 1 Pet. v. 9), but more frequently 
& possibility (to know how to, to have skill, aptitude to do something : 
cf. Ph. iv. 12; Matt. vii. 11; Jam. iv. 17). The difficulty of the 
passage lies in rd éavrod oxefos, which (a) the Greek interpreters 
(except Theodore of Mopsuestia), as also Tertullian, Calvin, Beza, 
Bengel, Meyer (on Rom. i. 24; of. Camb. Bible for Schools on this 
verse), refer to the body of the man as “the vessel of himself,”—that 
in which his personality is lodged: 2 Cor. iv. 7 (‘this treasure é» 
dorpaxlvas oxeveow’’; cf. 2 Cor. v. 1—4) and Rom. i. 24 (where ‘‘the 
body” is the subject of ‘“‘dishonour” through sexual vice; of. év 
7g below, also Col. ii. 23) are passages which afford an approxi- 
mate parallel to this reading of the sense. The comparison of the 
human body to a vessel (cxeios, dyyetov, vas—of the soul, spirit, ego) 
was common enough in Greek writers; it occurs also in Philo Ju- 
deus, and in Barnabas (Ep. vii. 8, xi. 9), and Hermas (Mand. v. 2). 
1 Pet. iii..7 may be fairly claimed as supporting this view rather 
than (b); for St Peter does not call the wife a oxevos in virtue of 
her sex, but he regards man and wife alike as cxedyn of the Divine 
Spirit, the latter being the dcGevécrepoy of the two. The idea of this 
interpretation is certainly Pauline, viz. that mastery of bodily passion 
is a point of ‘‘honour” and of ‘holiness ” with the Christian (see 
1 Cor. vi. 15—20). Nor is the verb xrdowa: incongruous with cxevos 
in this sense, if ‘‘winning a vessel”? can be understood to mean 
‘‘ gaining” the object in question for this purpose,—in other words, 
getting possession of one’s body in such a way that it becomes one’s 
instrument for God’s service; thus interpreted, xraéc@a 7d oxevos is 
nearly synonymous with dovAaywye 7d cdua, 1 Cor. ix. 27; similarly 
krac0u in Lk. xxi. 19 is synonymous with reprrovetadar Thy Yuxijy of 
xvii. 33. Chrysostom writes, ‘Hyueis adrd (scil. ro o@pa) xra@peba Sray 
pévy kadapdy kal dor ev dywacpy, Stay Se dxdOaproy, duapria’ elxérws, 
od yap d Bovdéueba wpdrre Aourdy, GAN & éxelyn éxtrdrre. No other 
example, however, is forthcoming of xraéc6a in the signification 
required (‘‘to gain the mastery of”); and it must be admitted that 
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-davrot oxevos would be an awkward and obscure expression for the 
body as the vessel of the man’s true life. 

But the decisive objection against (a) lies in the pointed contrast 
in which xrac@a 7d éavrot cxetos is placed to ropveia. This forces 
upon us (bd) the alternative explanation of oxevos, expounded by 
Augustine and Theodore and adopted by most modern interpreters,— 
viz. that ‘his own vessel,” to be ‘‘ won” by ‘‘each” man, means his 
own wife: cf. the parallel rapayyedla of 1 Cor. vii. 2, da ras ropvelas 
éxacros Thy éavrod yuvaixa éxérw. For Christian wedlock as being éy 
dyiagu@, see 1 Cor. vii. 14; and dy rip, Heb. xiii. 4 (rlucos 6 ydpos 
éy waow). Kréoda:, however, seems to describe courtship and the 
contracting of marriage, rather than the married state: the position 
supposed is that of a man at the outset of life deciding whether he 
shall yield himself to a course of license or engage in an honourable 
marriage; this was the choice lying before the readers. To say 
that éxacrov upon this view precludes the celibate state commended 
by St Paul in 1 Cor. vii., is an insufficient objection; for v. 2 of that 
chapter recognizes celibacy as being practically out of the question, 
though preferable on some religious grounds. The verb xrdopuai is 
appropriate to the winning of a bride (see Ruth iv. 10; Sirach xxxvi. 
29, in LXX; also Xenophon, Symp. ii. 10). Rabbinical writers afford 
instances of the wife described as a “ vessel” (see Schdttgen, Hore 
Hebraice, 1. 827; also Bornemann or Lightfoot ad loc., for full ex- 
amples); the last-named cites Shakespeare’s Othello, rv. 2, 1. 83, “‘ to 
preserve this vessel for my lord” (Desdemona). The figure indicates 
the wedded partner as instrumental to the sacred purposes of marriage, 
whereas fornication is the debasement of sexual affection severed 
from its appointed ends. 

The above xracdat 7d oxevos is év dyracug, as it is conducted by 
the jjy.acpévos under the sense of his devotion to God, and of the 
sanctity of his body (see note on dy:acuds, v. 8: of. 1 Cor. vi. 15—20, 
also Gen. ii, 21—24; Eph. v. 28—31). It is accordingly év...riup 
(note the single preposition), since the ‘‘honour” of the human 
person has a religious basis in the devotion of the body and its 
functions to God (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 23 f.). Perhaps the thought of 
‘‘ holiness” attaches rather to the wooer in his Christian self-respect, 
while the ‘“‘honour” is paid to the object of his courtship (1 Pet, 
iii, 7). 

5. pr dv wba eriuplas Kaddmep kal ra LOvy ra par} elSdTa Tow Oedy, 
not (to do this) in passion of lust, even as the Gentiles also (do), who 
know not God. ‘Ev wader émOuulas, “in a state of lustful passion”: 
where the man’s action is dominated by animal desire, there is 
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no sanctity nor honour in the union; even a lawful marriage so 
effected is @ wopvela in spirit. Ild@os is synonymous with dxadapola 
and ér:@uula xax4 in Col. ili. 5, and is qualified by driulas (see év 
Tig above) in Rom. i. 26; the ra@juara of Rom. vii. 5, Gal. v. 24, 
are particular forms or kinds of waGos. This word signifies not, like 
Eng. ‘‘ passion,” a violent feeling, but an overmastering feeling, in 
which the man is borne along by evil as though its passive instru- 
ment; in this sense Rom. vii. 20 interprets the ra@jpuara of vii. 5. 
For ém:Ouula, cf. ii. 17; this sinister sense of ér:dupéw (-la) prevails. 

For xaddwep, cf. ii. 11, iii. 6, 12; used freely by St Paul in the 
two first groups of his Epistles, but not later. ‘‘The Gentiles that 
know not God,” is an O.T. designation for the heathen, whose ir- 
religion accounts for their depravity (Ps. lxxix. 6; Jer. x. 25); it 
recurs in I. i. 8 (see note), Gal. iv. 8. Unchastity, often in abomin- 
able forms, was a prominent feature of Gentile life at this time; 
honourable courtship and fidelity in wedlock were comparatively rare. 
In Rom. i, 24 ff. St Paul points to this sexual corruption, by which in 
fact the classical civilization was destroying itself, as a punishment 
inflicted upon the heathen world for its idolatry and wilful ignorance 
of God, and a terrible evidence of His anger on this account. Man 
first denies his Maker, and then degrades himself. The God, whom 
these lustful ‘‘Gentiles know not,” is ‘‘ the living and true God” to 
whom Thessalonian believers had ‘‘turned from their idols” (i. 9). 
Obeying the call of His gospel, they had consecrated themselves to 
His service (év dyacy@), and so they were redeemed from shame; 
their affections were hallowed, and their homes founded in the 
sanctities of an honourable love. 

To ‘‘know God” is more than an intellectual act; it implies 
acknowledgement and due regard,—the esteeming Him for what He 
is (see e.g. Jer. ix. 23 f.; Tit.i.16). Twwoxey is the commoner verb in 
affirmative statements with God for object (Jo. xvii. 3; Gal. iv. 9, &.), 
as it implies tentative, progressive knowledge; cf., for eldéva:, v. 12 
below. 

Bornemann proposes a new interpretation of the whole passage, 
ov. 3—6, placing a comma at oxevos, thus made the object of edéva:, 
and reading xrao@a in the absolute sense, ‘‘to make gain,” with 
7d wh vwepBalvew x.r.d. placed in apposition to the latter. So he 
arrives at the following rendering: ‘‘that you abstain from forni- 
cation, that each of you know his own vessel (i.e. acknowledge, 
appreciate and hold to, his own wife: cf. 1 Pet. iii. 7), seek gain in 
sanctification and honour, not in the passion of covetousness as the 
Gentiles &c., that he do not overreach and take advantage of his 
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brother in business.” But elééva: rd davrod oxefos, thus taken by itself, 
forms a very obscure clause, and an inadequate complement to 
dméxerOat...ropvelas; nor is the use of xra@c@a without an object 
sufficiently supported by the parallels drawn from Ezek. vii. 12 f, 
(LXX) and Thucyd.1. 70. 4. Moreover the transition to the new topic 
of fairness in business dealings would be abrupt and unprepared for, 
if made by xraéc6a: without a mediating conjunction; while év rdéec 
érOuulas is an expression decidedly suggesting lust and not avarice. 
This construction introduces more difficulties than it removes. 


V. 6 appears to stand in apposition to vv. 3—5, dwéyerOa...cldévat 
x.7.A. Td rpa@ypa, on this interpretation, is the matter of the marriage 
relationship expressly violated by wopyela (v. 3), which must be 
guarded from every kind of wrong (v. 6). In acts of impurity men 
sin against society; while defiling themselves, they trick and defraud 
others in what is dearest. To this aspect of ‘‘the matter” 7o p> 
brepBalvew x.r.r. seems to point. For the use of ro rpayua as relating 
to ‘‘the matter” in hand, cf. 2 Cor. vii. 11. év to wpdypate gives a 
wide extension, under this veiled form of reference, to the field of 
injury. No wrongs excite deadlier resentment and are more ruinous 
to social concord than violations of womanly purity ; none more justly 
call forth the punitive anger of Almighty God (see the next clause). 


On the above view, the article in +6 px trepBalvaw Kal wAcovextety 
has an emphatic resumptive force, as in 7d unddéva calvecOa: (iii. 3; 
see note): (I say, or I mean) that none (understand riya, in view of 
the following adrov, rather than éxagrov as carried over from v. 4) 
transgress (exceed the limit), and take advantage of his brother in 
the matter. The verbs umepBalvew and weovexreiy are quite as 
appropriate to adulterers, and the like, as to perpetrators of com- 
mercial fraud; wdeovefia includes sins of lust as well as greed 
(Eph. iv. 19). ‘“YwepBalvew, “to step over”—a good classical com- 
pound, hap. leg. in N.T.—governs, in this sense, an object of the thing 
(law, limit, &c.), not the person; it is probably intransitive here. 
Tl\eovexrety in earlier Greek took a genitive of comparison, ‘‘to have 
advantage over”; in the cow} it adopted an accusative,—“ to take 
advantage of” any one. Tdv ddehpdv appears to denote the wronged 
person not specifically as a Christian brother, but in his human claim 
to sympathy and respect: cf. Matt. v. 23f., vii. 3 ff.; 1 Jo. ii. 9 ff. ; 
also v. 15 below. 

The interpretation just given is that of the Greek Fathers, followed 
by Jerome; and of many moderns, including Estius, Bengel, Alford, 
Ellicott, Lightfoot, Schmiedel. Most of the Latin interpreters (Vulg. 
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in negotio), with Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Winer, de Wette, 
Hofmann, Liinemann, Bornemann, understand coretousness to be 
denounced in these words. They take é& rq wpayyar: to signify ‘in 
business” generally, like the plural ra xpaypara; or ‘‘ the (particular) 
business” in hand, each matter of business as it arises—cf. dy rg 
dvOpwiry in Jo. ii. 25 (rg cannot be read as ry=71l—s0 in A.V. ; this 
usage is foreign to N.T. Greek). But there is no example of rpa@ypya 
(singular) used in the sense supposed; and in view of the strong 
emphasis thrown on the question of sexual morals in vv. 4f., the 
transition to another subject should have been clearly marked. 
Besides, dxaOapola (v. 7) is applied elsewhere to sins of the flesh 
(with the possible exception of ii. 8 above), and this topic covers 
the whole ground of the preceding vv. 3—6. 


Suére UxBixos Kipios awepl mdvrev robrov, because the Lord is an 
avenger respecting all these things—everything that concerns the 
honour of the human person and the sacredness of wedded life; 
of. Heb. xiii. 4, wépvous x. hotxods xpwet d Beds. For &kdixos, see Rom. 
xiii. 4; Wisd. xii. 12; Sir. xxx. 6; in earlier Greek the adjective 
signified unjust (exlex). For the maxim, cf. Rom. xii. 19; Gal. v. 21; 
Eph. v. 5f.; Col. iii. 6; and in the O.T., Deut. xxxii. 35 (Heb.),— 
the original of St Paul’s allusions. ‘‘ All these things” lie within 
the scope of that vengeance of God which pursues the wrongs 
of men toward each other; cf., in this connexion, Prov..v, 21 f., 
vi. 32ff., vii. 22—27. For éér:, see note on ii. 18. There is no 
reason to suppose that Képios means any other than ‘“‘ the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” through whom God judges the world at the Last Day: cf. 
II. i. 7—9; Acts xvii. 31, &c. 

Kalas kal wpoclwapev pty cal Stepaprupdpela, as indeed we foretold 
you and solemnly protested, As to the indispensableness of chastity 
to the Christian life and the fearful consequences of transgression 
against its laws, the Thessalonians had been plainly and impressively 
instructed in the first lessons of the Gospel. For wpoelwauey—in the 
1st aorist form, which many familiar 2nd aorists assumed in the 
xow# (see Winer-Moulton, pp. 86 f., Blass, Grammar of N.T. Greek, 
p. 45)—cf. rpodéyw, iii. 4 and Gal. v. 21; xpo-, ‘‘ before” the event. 
The papripouac of ii. 12 (see note) is strengthened by dd, which 
implies the presence of God, or the Lord, ‘‘ through” whom—scil. 
in whose name—this warning is given; cf. dia ro xuplov "Incou, v. 2, 
and the references there supplied. 


7. ov ydp ékdderev pds 6 Beds ert dxalapoig GAN’ ey dyacpe. 
For God did not call us for (with a view to) uncleanness, but in 
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sanctification. A further reason (ydp), put by way of explanation at 
the close, for chastity amongst Christians. That purity of life was 
God’s purpose for us in sending the Gospel-message, explains in part 
the peculiar anger with which a departure from it will be visited. 

The A.V. misrenders both éwil and é¢y here. ’Ewi with dative may 
signify either on terms of or with a view to, according as the reference 
is subjective or objective—i.e. as the intention implied was in the 
mind of the called themselves, or of God who called them; the latter 
rendering is preferable in this connexion (cf. Gal. v. 18; Eph. ii. 10). 
"Ey dytacu@, a8 in v. 4 and II. ii. 13, marks out “ sanctification ”’ not 
as the ultimate aim, nor as a gradual attainment, of the Christian 
life, but as its basis and ruling condition, the assumption on which 
God’s dealings with Christian men rest,—viz. that they are d-yio., 
consecrated persons; cf. note on 6 dy:acues buGy, v. 8. Accordingly 
éxd\ecey bears the emphasis of the sentence (cf. ii. 12, and note; 
also i. 4 and II, ii. 13). God’s call in the Gospel, from which the 
Christian status of the readers took its rise, would be frustrated 
by any relapse into the filthiness of heathen life. 


V. 8 concludes the rehearsal of the apostolic wrapayyeXla on this 
subject by an appeal to God, such as dexaprupducda in v. 6 already 
implied (see note above) :— 


Toryapotv 6 dberav ovk AvOpwrov dOeret GAA Tov Oedv. Wherefore 
then the rejector is not rejecting a@ man, but God. The compound 
particle ro.-yap-oby, ‘collective and retrospective” (Ellicott), ‘ intro- 
duces its conclusion with some specific emphasis or formality ” 
(Grimm, in Lexicon), in a style suitable to the solemn language of 
ov. 6b, 7: Heb. xii. 1 supplies the only other example of this con- 
junction in the N.T.; it is common in Epictetus. "Aderéw (a- privative, 
and ,/ 6y- of rl@ymu, through Aeros) means to set out of position, to 
make void (a@ promise, law, or the like; see Gal. iii. 15; Heb. x. 28), 
to set aside, deny, in his authority or rights, a person (Mk vi. 26; 
Lk. x. 16; Jude 8). For the antithesis of man and God, of. ii, 136; 
Gal. i. 10; Acts v. 4. While d&»@pwros is anarthrous (indefinite) 
in the negative clause, the articular 6 6eés signifies the (one, actual) 
God; cf. Gal. iv. 31, for the article. 

Romanist divines (e.g. Estius), following the received Latin read- 
ing of the two last words of the verse (in nobis), quote this text in 
proof of the Divine sanction of ecclesiastical authority. The Apostles, 
however, are insisting not on their own commandment as Divine, 
but on God’s commandment as distinct from and immeasurably above 
theirs. That the ‘‘ charge” of yv. 3—6 comes from God is evidenced 
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(1) by the nature of the injunction itself, (2) by the moral purpose 
of the Gospel (v. 7), and (3) by the witness of the Holy Spirit given 
to the readers (v. 8 b) :— 

tov SiSdvra rd trvedpa atrod ro Gyvov els tds, (God) who gives 
His Spirit, the Holy (Spirit), to be within you. Even if els quads were 
the true reading (see Textual Note, and last paragraph), this would 
refer not to the writers specifically or officially, but to writers and 
readers communicatively; cf. the 1st plural in the same connexion 
in Rom. viii. 15 f., Gal. iv. 6. Lightfoot sees in the participle d:déyra 
an indication of ‘ ever fresh accessions of the Holy Spirit’ (cf. Gal. 
iii, 5; 1 Cor. xii. 11); it is, perhaps, better conceived as a substan- 
tival present, like rdy Juduevor in i. 10 or rep Soxiudtovre in ii. 4—** the 
giver of His Holy Spirit”; for this bestowment is God’s prerogative, 
and sets Him in an abiding relation of inward guidance and command 
toward believers: cf. Lk. xi. 13; Jo. iii. 34, vii. 38; 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; 
Rom. viii. 9, 14f.; Gal. iii. 2, iv. 6, v. 25; 2 Tim. i. 7; 1 Jo. iii. 
24, iv. 13. The epithet ayov is emphasized by its position, in ac- 
cordance with the stress thrown on holiness throughout (vv. 3, 4, 7). 
(Tov d:Sdvra) els buds means not “to you”’ (duiv) but “into you,” so as 
to enter your hearts and dwell within you: Ezek. xxxvii. 6 (dow 
xvedud pov els duds, M47 O33 'AN)) probably suggested the phrase; 
cf. didwye els in Acts xix. 31; Heb. viii. 10; also els in Eph. iii. 16 ; 
Mk il. 1, &c. That God who called us to a pure life, puts His Spirit 
in us, is & consideration heightening the fear of Divine vengeance 
upon sins of inchastity; for they affront God’s indwelling Presence 
and defile ‘‘God’s temple”: cf. 1 Cor. iii. 16f., vi. 19; Eph. iv. 30. 
Seen in this light, uncleanness is profanity. 


9. ITept 5& ris prradeddlas od xpelaw txere ypddew iptv. About 
love of the brethren, however, you have no need that one (or that we) 
write to you. There was need (note the contrastive dé) to write on 
the former subject. The introduction of a fresh topic by wepl dé, as 
in v. 1 below, prevails in 1 Corinthians (epi pév, 2 Cor. ix. 1), and 
then drops out of use in the Epistles. 

Piradedpla is enjoined, as a distinctive Christian virtue arising out 
of the relation of believers to each other in “‘ the household of faith,” 
in Rom. xii. 10, Heb. xiii. 1 (see also 1 Pet. i. 22, and Hort’s Note). 
It is distinguished from dydwn, the general principle of spiritual love, 
in 2 Pet. i. 7: ef. tii. 12; IL i, 3; Gal. v. 13ff.; Phil. ii. 1ff.; also 
Jo. xiii. 34f., xv. 17; 1 Jo. ii. Off., iii. 14 ff., 28, iv. 11. In 1 Jo. iv. 
19—v. 2 love to God in Christ, and love to the children of God, 
are shown to be an identical affection devoted to kindred objects, 
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In common Greek the word ¢:AddeAgos, -la, did not go beyond the 
literal sense. 

There is a slight laxity of expression in the words od xpelay Exere 
ypdpew: either Exopev...ypddew (cf. i, 8; also Acts xxv. 26; 2 Jo. 12), 
or éxere...ypdgerOac (v. 1), would have been more exact. On the 
constructions of xpelay Exew, see note to i. 8. Cf. repoody pol dorw 
Td ypdpew, 2 Cor. ix, 1, 


atrol ydp tpets Oeod(Saxrol tore els rd dyamgy ddArAovs, for of 
yourselves you are God-taught, to the end you should love one another. 
Not simply ‘‘ taught to love,’”’ as though this were the one lesson of 
God’s grace, “‘ but taught of God that you may love,’ this being 7d 
Tédos THs wapayyeAlas (1 Tim. i. 5); ‘‘doctrinw divine vis confluit in 
amorem”’ (Bengel): cf. ov...éed\ecev.. dwt dxafapolg, v. 7. God's own 
teaching (scil. through His Spirit, v. 8, and His word) had been 
received by the readers so abundantly and directly, that further 
advice on this subject seems superfluous. Adrvol...vpeis presents a 
tacit contrast to jets, much as in i. 8f., ii. 1. For the idiomatic 
use of els 76 with infinitives, see note on ii. 12. 

Oco-dldaxros is a hapax leg. in Scripture (cf. Ac0-orvyhs, probably 
passive, in Rom. i. 30; 6¢6-xvevoros in 2 Tim. iii. 16); its elements 
are found in Jo. vi. 45, which rests upon Isai. liv. 13, Jer. xxxi. 33 f.,— 
passages probably in the Apostle’s mind here: cf. Psalms of Solomon 
xvii. 35; and Matt. xxiii. 8. The phrase ddaxrois rvevparos in 1 Cor. 
ii. 13 is very similar, The compound word was naturalized in the 
Greek Fathers. 


V.10 proves that the Thessalonian Christians are ‘“‘God-taught”’ to 
the above effect: for indeed you are doing that (showing mutual love) 
toward all the brethren in the whole of Macedonia. 


movdre avré is a chief instance of the xa@ws...repurareire credited 
to the readers in v. 1; this agrees with the testimony of i. 3, 7ff., 
IT. i. 3, ili. 4. els wdvras rovs adeAdhors tovs tv Aq Tq Maxedovig 
extends the dA\jAous of v. 9 beyond the bounds of Thessalonica; 
a close intercourse and friendship linked the Macedonian Christians, 
including those of Philippi (see Ph. iv. 16) and Berwa along with 
other Christian communities that had by this time sprung from 
these,—or the writers could hardly have said, ‘‘in the whole of Mace- 
donia”; see Introd. pp. xv. f., lxii. ils signifies direction of effort (of. 
Eph. i. 15: Phm, 5f.). If the second rovs be inauthentic (see Textual 
Note), év S\y x.7.’. must be attached to woetre as denoting the region 
‘in’? which the readers display their ‘love of the brethren.” Thes- 
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salonica, being the capital and commercial centre of Macedonia, was 
a place of constant resort; and the Christians there had frequent 
opportunities of giving hospitality to those of other towns; this was 
a chief form of brotherly love in the primitive Church (see Rom. xii. 
13; 1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8; Heb. xiii. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 9). MTHocetre con- 
veys a slight contrast to -dléaxro: of the last clause: “‘ you are not 
only taught, for indeed you do it”: cf. v. 24; 2 Cor. viii. 10f£.; 
Matt. vii. 21, 24; Jam. i. 23 ff., for similar antitheses to zoey. 


As roetre atré repeats the xa@ws weprrareire of v. 1, 80 wapaka- 
Aodpev...1reptorcrevery paddoy resumes the rapaxadoduer...tva repiocetnre 
addov of that context: see notes above. In dyda7y there is always 
room for increase and growth: cf. Eph. iii. 19; Rom. xiii. 8 (a debt 
never quite discharged). II. i. 3 shows that the present exhortation 
was acted upon. The infinitive is the more regular construction after 
wapaxaréw; vain v. 1 (see note). 


11. (rapaxadotpevy 88 tyds)...nal giroripetobar tovxatev kal 
apdooey ta t8ia, and to be ambitious to keep quiet and to attend to 
your own business. This somewhat surprising turn to the wapayyeNla 
was due to an element of restlessness in the Thessalonian Church, 
of which the 2nd Epistle, in ch. iii. 6—16, will give emphatic evi- 
dence; the symptoms indicated in vy, 12 ff. below may be traced 
to the same cause; see Introd. pp. xxxvi., xliii.f. The association of 
this appeal with the topic of ¢:AadeAgla suggests that the disorder 
hinted at disturbed the harmony of the Church. 

PidoripeioGat (ut operam detis, Vulg.; better, ut contendatis, Beza) is 
to act as a dtdb-Tiftos, a “lover of honour,”—which signifies in common 
Greek a man ambitious, whether in a good or bad sense (oftener 
the latter), of public distinction; in later Greek the word became 
synonymous with fyAwri}s or wpddupyos, denoting & man eager and 
restless in any pursuit; but there clings to it the connotation of 
some desire to shine or pursuit of eminence: see Rom. xv. 20, 2 Cor. 
v. 9, for the only other N.T. examples. In the combination gion. 
hovxdtew there is an oxymoron, a touch of Pauline irony, as though 
it were said, ‘‘Make it your ambition to have no ambition; be 
eminent in unobtrusiveness!’’ The love of distinction was universal 
and potent for mischief in Greek city life, and the Thessalonians 
betray something of the uneasy, emulous spirit which gave the 
Apostle subsequently so much trouble at Corinth: cf. also Gal. v. 26; 
Ph. ii. 3. For ra téca, ‘one’s own (private or home) affairs,” cf. Lk. 
XViii. 28; Jo. xix. 27, &c. Lightfoot refers in illustration to Plato’s 
Repub. 496 pv, describing the philosopher who escapes from the 
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turmoil and degradation of political affairs, as é fouxlg dywy Kal 
ra abrod wrpdrrow; similarly Dio Cassius Lx. 27. 


The closing admonition, kal épydter@ar tais xepoly ipo (cf. 
II. iii, 8—12; Eph. iv. 28), implies that some of those reproved 
forsook their daily work in pushing themselves into public activity 
and notoriety. Most of the Thessalonian Christians practised some 
handicraft; they belonged to the lower walks of social life (cf. 
1 Cor, i. 26 ff.). ‘Hovydgey...ncat epydfecdar x.r.X. are combined in 
the pera jouxlas épyaféuevo: of II. ili. 12; cf. also 1 Tim. ii. 2, 11f.; 
1 Pet. iii. 4. For the use of épydfeoba:, see note on ii. 9, Christianity 
through such precepts as these, and through the example of Jesus and 
the Apostles, has given a new dignity to manual labour, ennobling the 
life of the great bulk of mankind in a manner very contrary to the 
sentiments of classical culture and philosophy. 


To “work with your hands” had been matter of a special ‘‘ charge” 
on the part of the missionaries—Ka0ds tpiv mapryyye(Aapev—a wapay- 
yeMa supported by the example of the rapayyéddAovres: see II. iii. 
8—12; cf. Eph. iv. 28f.; Acts xx. 34f, 


12. It is especially to the last particular of the lengthened zapay- 
yedla that the final clause, tva wepuraryre evox npoves x.7.\., applies: 
that you may wdlk honourably (honeste, Vulg.; Old Eng. honestly) 
toward those without, and have need of nothing. Evoxynpdvws (ef. 
Rom. xiii. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 85) means in decent, comely fashion, in 
such manner as to ‘“‘adorn the doctrine of our Saviour God” (Tit. 
ii, 10) and to win respect for the faith from those who had not 
embraced it. For such regard shown by St Paul to of &w (Heb. 
Diy), “the outsiders,” cf. Col. iv. 5 (identical with this, except 
that év coplg replaces evoxnudyws), 1 Tim. iii. 7, Tit. 11.8; and for 
the phrase olf gw elsewhere, 1 Cor. v. 12f., Mk iv. 11. On its dis- 
tinction from of Aol, see note to v.13 below. For wepirareiy, see 
note on ii. 12. Ipdés, “in your attitude towards, converse with the 
outsiders”; cf. note on xpds tuas jer, ili. 3. In a thriving com- 
mercial city like Thessalonica, indolence or pauperism, and unfitness 
for the common work of life, would bring peculiar disgrace on the 
new society. 


pndevds is ambiguous in gender; some interpreters render it, ‘‘ may 
have need of no one”: the fact that xpelay éxew is frequently used 
with a genitive of the thing (e.g. in Matt. vi. 8, Lk. x. 42, Heb. v. 12; 
1 Cor, xii. 21 is not really different) ‘turns the scale in favour of the 
neuter” (Lightfoot); the context (épydjeoOa: x.7.\.) suggests ‘‘ need” 
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of sustenance,—dpros (II. ili. 8, 12; of. 1 Jo. iii. 17; Jam. ii. 15). The 
repetition of xpelay Exew (v. 9) is accidental. The sense of honourable 
independence, which was so strong in the Apostle (see ii. 6, 9, &c.), 
he desires his converts to cultivate. The Church was from the first 
in danger of having its charities abused by the idle. 


§8. iv. 18—18. CoNCERNING THEM THAT FALL ASLEEP. 


Thessalonian faith had its “‘deficiencies’”’ on the doctrinal as well as 
the practical side (see note introductory to last section). In regard 
to the coming of the Lord Jesus, which filled a large place in the 
missionary preaching of the Apostles and in the thoughts and hopes 
of their converts (see i. 3, 10, ii. 12, iii. 13; Acts xvii. 30f.), there 
was misgiving and questioning upon two points; and about these the 
Thessalonians appear to have sent enquiries to St Paul (see Introd. 
p. XxXvi.): (a) as to the lot of those dying before the Lord’s return—would 
they miss the occasion, and be shut out of His kingdom? (iv. 13 ff.); 
(6) as to the time when the advent might be expected (v. 1—11). 
The two subjects are abruptly introduced in turn by epi, as matters 
in the minds of the readers; they are treated in an identical method. 
With the former of these questions, made acute by the strokes of 
bereavement falling on the Church since St Paul’s departure, the 
Letter proceeds to deal. The readers (1) are assured that their 
departed fellow-believers are safe with Jesus, and will return along 
with Him (vv. 13 f.); (2) they are informed, by express revelation, 
that these instead of being excluded will have the first place in the 
assembling of the saints at Christ’s return (vv. 15—17); (3) they are 
bidden to cheer one another with this hope (v. 18). Lightfoot quotes 
from the Clementine Recognitions, i. 52, the question, ‘Si Christi 
regno fruentur hi quos justos invenerit ejus adventus, ergo qui ante 
adventum ejus defuncti sunt, regno penitus carebunt?” showing that 
the difficulty raised by the Thessalonians was felt elsewhere in the 
Karly Church. This passage stands by itself in Scripture, containing 
a distinct Adyos xuplov (v. 15), in the disclosure it makes respecting 
the circumstances of the Second Advent; it is on this account the 
most interesting passage in the Epistle. The discussion of the subject 
(iv. 13—v. 11) reflects with a directness unusual in the Apostle the 
personal teaching of Jesus, and wears the colours of Jewish escha- 
tology. 


13. Ov Odopev St tuds dyvociv, adeAgol. But we would not have 
you to be ignorant, brothers. The impressive phrase od 0édw...d-yvoety 
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(cf. Rom. i. 138, xi. 25; 1 Cor. x. 1; 2 Cor. i. 8) calls attention to a 
new statement which St Paul is anxious that his readers should well 
understand; it disappears after the second group of the Epistles : 
ef. the similar expressions of 1 Cor. xii. 3; Ph. i. 12; Col. ii. 1. 
Such formule are common in the Epistolary style of the period. Aé 
follows ov 0é\ouev, which form practically one word, Nolumus (Vulg.). 


Tepl Tav Kkowopéveay, concerning them that are falling asleep; ‘‘ are 
asleep” (A.V.) represents the faulty reading of the T. R., kxexowun- 
pévev. The present participle denotes what is going on. This 
‘trouble had now arisen for the first time; see Introd. p. xliv. So 
vivid was the anticipation of the Parousia conveyed to the minds 
of St Paul’s converts, that the thought of death intervening to blot 
out the prospect had scarcely occurred to them. Now that some of 
their number have died, or are dying,—what about these? have they 
lost their part in the approaching dwoxdduycs rod Kuplov Inaod (1 Cor. 
i. 7)? There entered, further, into the sorrow of the bereaved some 
doubt as to the future resurrection and eternal blessedness of those 
prematurely snatched away; for the sentence continues, in order that 
you may not sorrow (Avrynoe, continue in sorrow: pres. subjunctive) 
as the rest (of men) who are without hope. The grief of some of the 
readers bordered on extreme despair (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 18); yet they had 
been taught from the first the Christian hope of the resurrection 
(see i. 10; Acts xvii. 18, &c.). We must allow for the short time 
that the Thessalonians had been under instruction and the many 
new truths they had to master, for the stupefying influence of grief, 
and for the power with which at such an hour, and amid the lamen- 
tations of unbelieving kindred, the darkest fears of their pre-Christian 
state would re-assert themselves. This dread was vaguely felt by the 
mourners; what they distinctly apprehended was that those dying 
beforehand could not witness the return of the Lord Jesus to His 
people “living” on the earth (vv. 15, 17). This implied a material- 
istic conception of the Parousia—almost inevitable in the first instance 
—which is tacitly corrected in v. 17, and more fully rectified in the 
later teaching of 1 Cor. xv. 42—55: ‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God”; ‘we shall be changed.” Sorrow over the 
departed is not forbidden, but the dark sorrow of of Aotwol: ‘* Per- 
mittantur itaque pia corda de carorum suorum mortibus contristari 
dolore sanabili, et consolabiles lacrimas fundant, quas cito reprimat 
fidei gaudium ”’ (Augustine). 


Korpacda (the synon. xadedder in v. 10, see note; Matt. ix. 24, and 
parallels) represents death as sleep, after the style of Jesus (see Jo. xi. 
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11f.; 1 Cor. vii. 89, &c.), the term indicating the restful (and perhaps 
restorative) effect of death to the child of God, and at the same time 
its temporary nature,—‘‘I go,” said Jesus of Lazarus, ‘that I may 
awake him from sleep.” So the early Christians called their burial- 
places xowunripia, cemeteries, or dormitories. In the O.T. (Isai. xiv. 
18, xiii. 17; 1 Ki. ii. 10, xi. 43), and occasionally in classical Greek, 
the same expression is found, but by way of euphemism or poetical 
figure; its use in 2 Macc. xii. 44f., however, clearly implies a doctrine 
of the resurrection. This truth is assumed, to begin with, by the 
expression wept ra&v xoywwyévwy in reproof of despondent mourning. 
One does not grieve over ‘‘ the sleeping.”’ 


of Aowrol, the rest, the lave—as in Eph. ii. 3—synon. with of éw 
of v. 12: that expression implies exclusion, this implies deprivation. 
of py exovres mda are the same as 7d €0vn Ta py elddra Tov Oedv, 
v.5; Eph. ii. 12 identifies Gentile hopelessness and godlessness. 
Despair of any future beyond death was a conspicuous feature of 
contemporary civilization. The more enlightened a Greek or Roman 
might be, the less belief he commonly held in the old gods of his 
country and in the fables of a life beyond the grave: see the speeches 
of Cato and of Caesar in the Catiline of Sallust, and the quotations 
given by Lightfoot or Bornemann ad loc. from ancient elegiac poetry 
and sepulchral inscriptions, The loss of Christian faith in modern 
times brings back the Pagan despair,—‘‘ the shadow of a starless 
night.” Against this deep sorrow of the world the word sleep, four 
times applied in this context to the Christian’s death, is an abiding 
protest. Vv. 14—17 will give the reasons why the Thessalonians 
should not sorrow over their dead, as they are tempted to do. 


. 14 dydp morevopev Ste Incods awébavey kal avéorn. For if we 

believe that Jesus died and rose again: the faith of a Christian in 
its briefest statement (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 3f.); the form of supposition, e/ 
with pres. indicative, assumes the fact,—for writers and readers alike 
(we believe: cf. 1 Cor. xv. 11). In Rom. x. 9 St Paul declares the 
faith that ‘‘saves” to be the heart-belief that “God raised Jesus our 
Lord from the dead”; in 1 Cor. xv. 13—19 he argues that “if Christ 
hath not been raised’? the whole Gospel is false, affording no sal- 
vation from sin, and no assurance that dying Christians do not perish 
in the grave. Granted this one certainty, and these consequences are 
reversed. See 1 Cor. vi. 14, xv. at large; 2 Cor. iv. 14; Rom. iv. 24, 
v. 10, viii. 11, xiv. 7—9; Ph. iii, 10f., for other teaching of St Paul 
bearing on the momentous and manifold effects of the resurrection of 
Jesus. In this connexion the Redeemer is “ Jesus,” being thought of 
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in His human person and in the analogy of His experience to our 
own; hence ofrws xa in the apodosis. What we believe of this 
‘firstborn amongst many brethren, firstborn out of the dead” (Rom. 
viii. 29 ; Col. i. 18), we trust to see fulfilled in His brethren: drapy} 
Xpurés, recta of rod xpicrod év ry wapovalg abrof (1 Cor. xv. 20—23). 


otrws Kal 6 eds Tots KowrnOévras Sid trod "Inood df civ aire. 
So also will God, (in the case of) those who fell asleep through Jesus, 
bring (them) along with Him: this awkward rendering reproduces 
the order of the Greek words, which throw emphasis on the action 
of God, who is conceived as the Raiser-up of the Lord Jesus, and 
associate Christ’s people with Him in this restoration (cf. i. 10; 
1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14; Gal. i. 1; Eph. i. 19f.). The aorist 
participle, rovs xotunbévras, looks back to the ‘‘falling asleep” from 
the standpoint of the Parousia (dée oty air). 

The di¢ clause may belong grammatically either to the participle or 
to the principal verb &f« (note the article, rod "Incod, ‘the Jesus” who 
“died and rose again,” &c.): two considerations make for its associa- 
tion with xowundévras—the occurrence of the like combination in v. 16, 
oi vexpol é€vy Xprp; and the fitness of the adjunct as an explanation 
of the emphatically reaffirmed xowécOa. ‘Through Jesus” (per 
Jesum, Vulg.; not in Jesu, as in Beza) the Thessalonian Christians 
had ‘fallen asleep”: death in their case was robbed of its terrors, as 
the survivors would remember, and transformed into sleep ; clinging 
to the name of Jesus, they defied death (cf. Rom. viii. 38 f.). Such 
faith in Him whom He raised from the dead, God will not disown ; 
He ‘will bring them (back from the unseen world) with Him.” 


‘* Jesus! my only hope Thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart!” 
(Charles Wesley’s Dying Hymn.) 


The argument of this verse is elliptical, its compression being due 
to the vivacity and eagerness of the Apostle’s mind, especially 
manifest under strong emotion. More completely expressed, his 
syllogism would read thus: “If we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again on our behalf, we are bound to believe that He will raise up 
those who fell asleep in death trusting in Him, and will restore them 
to us at His return.” St Paul leaps over two steps in drawing out 
his conclusion: (1) he argues from belief in the fact in his protasis 
to the fact itself in the apodosis ; (2) he tacitly assumes the immediate 
consequence, viz. the resurrection of the xowunOévres guaranteed by the 
resurrection of Jesus, in his haste to anticipate the ultimate conse- 
quence, their return along with Jesus; for it was about the share of 
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their beloved dead in the Advent that the readers were anxious. 
Underlying this assurance we trace St Paul’s deep and characteristic 
doctrine of the union between Christ and Christians. This unity 
becomes clearer as we proceed: see vv. 16 f. (ol vexpol év Xprorg, 
wavrore ov xuply éodueOa); v.10; If. 1.12, ii, 14; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 
2 Cor. iv. 10; Rom. vi. 5; Col. iii. 1—4; 2 Tim. ii. 11, &c. The 
nerve of the Apostle’s reasoning lies in the connexion of the words 
‘“‘ died and rose again”’’: Jesus has made a pathway through the grave; 
by this passage His faithful, fallen asleep but still one with Him, 
are conducted to appear with Him at His return. “Ata, ‘‘ ducet, 
suave verbum: dicitur de viventibus” (Bengel), Cf. Heb. ii. 10, 
roddovds vlots els Sétay dyayévra; but the thought here is that of 
reunion with the living saints, rather than of guidance to heavenly 
glory (see II. ii. 1). 


15. Totro ydp tpty Aéyouev ey Adyw Kuplov. For this we say to 
you, in a word of the Lord,—i.e. in the character of a message coming 
from “the mouth of the Lord”: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 10, “I give charge, — 
not I, but the Lord”’; also v. 8 and ii. 13 above; = 1177" 313, 1 Ki. 


xiii. 17 f., xx. 35, &c.; “quasi Eo ipso loquente” (Beza). St Paul 
reports an express communication from Christ on the question: while 
the language of v, 16, 87: avréds...ovpavod, reflects the predictions of 
Jesus reported in Matt. xxiv., xxv., &c., there is nothing in the 
record of the Gospels which covers the important statement made 
in this verse. The Apostles are either quoting some aypadoy of Jesus, 
known through tradition, like the memorable dictum of Acts xx. 35; 
or they are disclosing a new revelation made to themselves—either 
to St Paul (cf. Acts xviii. 9f., xxvii. 23; 2 Cor. xii. 1 ff.; Gal. ii. 2), 
or to Silas (see Acts xv. 32), or to some other Christian prophet of 
their acquaintance (cf. Acts xx. 28, xxi. 10f.). The brief, authori- 
tative form of statement leads us to suppose that the writers are 
speaking out of their own inspiration; they seem to be giving a 
message from the Lord received at the time and to meet this specific 
case. 


Sr. tpets of Lovres of wepirelropevor els trv wapovelay rod Kuplov, . 
that we who are alive, who survive until the coming of the Lord. 
The second designation, carefully repeated in v. 17, qualifies and 
guards the first—‘‘we the living,—those (I mean) who remain, &c.”’ 
St Paul did not count on a very near approach of the Second Advent 
(cf. II. ii, 1 f.); but his language implies the possibility of the event 
taking place within his lifetime or that of the present generation 
(this is obviously a comprehensive ‘‘we’’). Christ had left this an 
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open question, or rather a matter on which questioning was for- 
bidden (Acts i. 7; Matt. xxiv. 86); cf. v. 1 ff. below. The Apostles 
‘knew in part” and “prophesied in part,” by piecemeal (éx suépous), 
about the mysteries of the Last Things; until further light came, it 
was inevitable that the Church, with its ardent longing to see its 
Lord, should speak and think as St Paul does here. The same 
expectant ‘‘ we” is found in this connexion in 1 Cor. xv. 51; ef. 
Jam. v. 8f.; 1 Pet. iv. 5f. But from the time of the crisis in his life 
alluded to in 2 Cor. i. 8f., the prospect of death occupied the fore- 
ground in St Paul’s anticipations of his own future; he never after- 
wards writes ‘‘we that remain.”” Bengel minimizes the significance 
of the plural when he writes: “Sic ré nos hic ponitur, ut alias nomina 
Gajus et Titius”; more justly he continues, ‘‘idque eo commodius 
quia fidelibus illius statis amplum temporis spatium ad finem 
mundi nondum scire licuit.” IZepedelreoGa:, here and in v. 17 only in 
N.T.; a classical word. For rapovela, see note on iii. 13, 


od py Godoopev rovs Koupnbévras, shall by no means precede (or 
anticipate) those that fell asleep,—‘that had fallen asleep” before the 
Coming. The shadow cast over the fate of the sleeping Thessalonian 
Christians is imaginary. Instead of their having no place, these will 
have, it is now revealed, a foremost place in the Lord’s triumphant 
return. Though dead, they are ‘‘the dead in Christ” (v. 16); they 
departed to “be with the Lord” (v. 17, v. 10)—‘“‘absent from the 
body,” but “at home with the Lord,” as St Paul subsequently ex- 
pressed it (2 Cor. v. 6ff.; Phil. i. 23). If so, it is impossible that 
those remaining in the flesh when Christ returns should be before- 
hand with them. ‘God will bring them with Jesus,” for they are 
with Him already—the tacit link of thought connecting vv. 14 and 15. 

Ov ph with aorist subj. appears in its well-known use as an intensive 
negative; see Winer-Moulton, pp. 634 ff.; Goodwin, Gr. Grammar, 
1360. For ¢6dvw, cf. ii. 16; this transitive force of the verb is as old 
as Homer,—lIliad xr, 451, xxr. 262. 

That the sleeping saints will be found already ‘“‘ with the Lord,” 
when He returns to ‘those living” on earth, is shown by the de- 
scription of the Advent in vv. 16 f. (note the order xpwrov, recra) :— 


16. &r adres db xbpws lv Kedciopan, tv dovy dpxayyfAou Kal dv 
oddmyys G08, xaraBijcera: dx’ otpavod. For the Lord Himself with 
a shout-of-command, with the archangels voice and with the trumpet of 
God, will come down from heaven; cf. i. 10 (and note); Acts i, 11. 
Adrds é xépos: ‘‘in His personal august presence” (Ellicott); of. 
iii. 11, v. 23; LL. ii. 16, iii. 16, for this kind of emphasis,—particularly 
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frequent in these Epistles. In each context the “grandis sermo” 
(Bengel) indicates the majesty with which “the Lord,” or ‘God,” 
rises above human doings and desires. 

The three prepositional adjuncts prefixed to xaraBjoera: depict the 
Lord’s descent from heaven under the sense of its Divine grandeur. 
In this xardBacrs the xoiuwpevor are to participate: how glorious, then, 
how far from sorrowful their lot! "Ey is the preposition of “attend- 
ant circumstance”’ (Lightf.); cf. II. i. 8, ii. 9 f. (see notes): its repe- 
tition adds vividness and rhetorical force; the second and third 
particulars, apparently, explicate the first. We must not look for 
literal exactness where realities are described beyond the reach of sense. 
The three phrases may express a single idea, that of “the voice of the 
Son of God” by which the dead will be called forth (see Jo. v. 25—29), 
His ‘command ” being expressed by an “‘archangel’s voice,” and that 
again constituting the “trumpet of God.” Christ predicted His re- 
turn attended by “angels” (Matt. xxv. 31; cf. Il. i. 7); and the 
Divine “voices” of the Apocalypse are constantly uttered by ‘an 
angel,” or ‘‘mighty angel’? (Rev. v. 2, vii. 2, &c.). In the same 
Book, voice and trumpet are identified in the description of the glori- 
fied Son of Man: “I heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet 
talking with me” (Rev. i. 10, 12, iv. 1); of. Matt. xxiv. 31, ‘‘He shall 
send forth His angels with a trumpet of great voice.” In 1 Cor. xv. 
52 the whole accompaniment is gathered into one word, cadrloet 
(impersonal), This vein of description, in its vocabulary and colour- 
ing, is derived from the Theophanies and Apocalyptic of the Old 
Testament: see Exod. xix. 11, 13, 16 ff.; Deut. xxxiii. 2; Joel ii. 1; 
Mic. i, 8; Zech. ix. 14; Isai. xxvii. 13; Ps. xviii. 9—11, xlvii. 5. 

Kévevepa. (hap. leg. in N.T.; Prov. xxiv. 62 [xxx. 27], LXX; see 
Lightfoot’s illustrations from classical Greek) is the ‘‘word of com- 
mand” or ‘‘signal ”—the shout with which an officer gives the order 
to his troops or a captain to his crew. Such ‘‘command” he might 
utter either by ‘‘ voice ””—his own or another’s—or through a ‘‘trum- 
pet”; the “archangel” in this imagery stands by the Lord’s side as 
the cadwvyxris beside his general, to transmit His xéAXevoya. The 
oddmrvyé is the military trumpet of the Lord of Hosts, mustering His 
array; cf. v. 8, with its “breastplate” and “helmet” (see note). 
‘“‘As a commander rouses his sleeping soldiers, so the Lord calls up 
His dead, and bids them shake off the fetters of the grave and rise 
anew to waking life” (Hofmann); of. with this, in view of the words 
ate. ov airy of v.14, the scene imagined in Rev. xix. 14 and its 
context. 

buy dpxayyédou (not r7 puvy Tol dpxayy., a8 though some known 
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angelic chief were intended) is added in explanation of & xededouart, 
and to indicate the majesty and power of the summons, This is 
the earliest example of the title dpydyyedos. In Jude 9 we read of 
‘‘ Michael the archangel’’—an expression probably based on the 
Greek of Dan. xii. 1, Mixand 6 dyyedos (dpxwv) 6 péyas; cf. Rev. xii. 7. 
Ranked with Michael was Gabriel, the angel of comfort and good 
tidings in Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21, and Lk. i. 19, 26. The military 
tenor of this context suggests Michael. Next to these two, amongst 
the seven chief angels recognized in Jewish teaching, stood Raphael, 
‘‘the affable archangel” (Milton) ; cf. Tobit xii. 15. St Paul doubt- 
less ranked the dpxdyyeAo. amongst his heavenly dpyal: cf. Rom. viii. 
38; Eph, i. 21, iii. 10; Col. i. 16, ii. 10, 15. See the articles on 
Angel in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible and Smith’s Dict. of Christian 
Antiquities. 

kal of vexpol dy Xpiorg dvarnicovrat mpwrov, and the dead in 
Christ will rise first. Ol vexpol év Xpior@ are ol xowunOévres 3a rob 
Inood of v. 14 (see note)—this phrase defining their present situa- 
tion as “the dead,” that their past experience in dying. Being “in 
Christ” (cf. notes on the é» of i. 1 and iv. 1; and see Winer-Moulton, 
p. 486, note 3), nothing can part them from Him,—death no more 
than life (Rom. viii. 38 f.). Ot vexpot gv Xpiorp forms a single idea in 
this context; hence of is not repeated: see Winer-Moulton, p. 169. 
‘Will rise first”’—not before the other dead rise, as though theirs 
were @ select and separate resurrection of the élite (cf. Jo. v. 28 f.), 
but before “the living” saints are “caught up to meet the Lord” 
(v. 17): wp@rov is antithetical to frecra tyets ol Sarres. 


V.17 resumes in its subject, under the aforesaid antithesis, the pets 
of Lovres of wepirerrdpevor of v. 15 (see notes above). For wpwrov— 
€re:ra, apposing things consecutive either in time or in importance, 
cf. 1 Cor. xii. 28, xv. 46; 1 Tim. iii. 10; Mk iv. 28; Jam. iii. 17. 


dpa ovdv avrois dpraynodpela év vedéAars, together with them will 
be caught up in (the) clouds. “Apa odv avrois bears the stress of the 
sentence, explaining definitely the od uh POdowpev of v. 15, which 
formed the central word of the Néyos xuplov ; cf. émcovvaywy?h, I. ii. 1 
(see note). The combination dua odv, denoting full association (una 
cum; rather than simul cum, Vulg.), recurs in v. 10, where, as here, the 
temporal sense of gua is inappropriate; cf. Rom. iii, 12, 1 Tim. v. 18, 
Acts xxiv. 26, in which passages dua signifies not simultaneity but 
conjunction; ‘‘we the living shall join their company, who are already 
with the Lord.” 

‘Aprdgfw implies a sudden, irresistible force; “we shall be seized, 
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snatched up...into the air”; cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4 (of St Paul’s rapture 
into the third heaven); Matt. xi. 12, xiii. 19 ; Acts viii. 89 ; Rev. xii. 5. 
"Ey vedédaus, not “into” but “amid clouds,”—surrounding and up- 
bearing the rapt “like a triumphal chariot” (Grotius). Christ Him- 
self, and the angels at His ascension, spoke of His coming thus 
attended (Matt. xxiv. 80, xxvi. 64; Acts i. 9ff.; of. Rev. i. 7, x. 1, 
xi. 12, xiv. 14 ff.). The Transfiguration gave an earnest of Christ’s 
heavenly glory, when “a bright cloud overshadowed ” those who were 
with Him, and “a voice” spake “out of the cloud” (Matt. xvii. 5). 
There is something wonderful and mystical about the clouds, —half of 
heaven and half of earth; their ethereal drapery supplies the curtain 
and canopy of this glorious meeting. 

The raising of the living bodies of the saints along with the risen 
dead implies a physical transformation of the former; this the Apostle 
sets forth later in 1 Cor. xv. 50 ff.: ‘‘ We ‘shall not. all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed,” é&o. (cf. 2 Cor. v. 1—4; Phil. iii. 21). Some 
mysterious change came upon the sacred body of Jesus at His resur- 
rection, for it was emancipated from the ordinary laws of matter. 
Such a metamorphosis St Paul seems to have conceived as possible 
without dissolution. 

‘Aprayyobueba is qualified further by two els- clauses of direction: 
as dwdvrnoiw tot Kuplov, els dépa, to meet the Lord, into (the) air. 
‘“‘ The air,” like the ‘‘ clouds,” belongs to the interspace between the 
heaven from which Christ comes and the earth which He visits. He — 
is represented as met by His Church, which does not wait till He 
sets foot on earth, but ascends to greet Him. The somewhat rare 


(Hebraistic?) idiom els drdyrnow (cf. DTT NN'W?, Exod, xix. 17) is 


found in Matt. xxv. 1 (érdvrnow), 6, with reference to the Virgins of 
Christ’s parable, ‘‘going forth to meet the Bridegroom’’; our Lord’s 
words are running in the writer’s mind. This prepositional phrase 
occurs with the dative in Acts xxviii. 15. Chrysostom finely says: 
kal yap Baclrews els widw eloedavvorros, ol perv Evrinoe wpds dadyrnow 
étiagw* xal warpds pidoorbpyov wapaywopévov, of péev waides kal dfs 
watdes elvat éw’ éxtparos dtdyorra, Wore ldciv xal karagidfoa...érl roo 
éxhuaros rob warpds pepbucda...dv vepédacs dpraynodueba* dpas rhy 
Tiny bonv Kal rh» adwdaytnow KataBalvoyrs wovotucba> Kal 7d wavrw 
paxapusrepov, ofrw ody air@ éodue0a. Whether St Paul imagined that 
after this meeting Christ and His people would return to earth, or 
move upwards to heaven, he does not indicate. 


kal obras wdyrore ov Kupl tordydda, and so we shall be always 
with the Lord. This last word of consolation addressed to the sor- 
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rowing bereaved of Thessalonica, includes their sleeping beloved with 
themselves, Toward this conception of fature happiness St Paul’s 
mind gravitates, rising clear of all images of place and circum- 
stance in its view of the state of the departed and the glory of the 
redeemed: cf., to the like effect, v.10; II. ii. 1; Rom. viii. 17, 39; 
2 Cor. v. 8; Eph. ii. 6; Col. iii. 1—4; Phil. i. 23; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 
also Jo. xii. 26, xiv. 3, xvii. 24; Acts vii. 59; 1 Jo. iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 4. 
‘‘The entire content and worth of heaven, the entire blessedness of 
life eternal, is for Paul embraced in the one thought of being united 
with Jesus, his Saviour and Lord’? (Bornemann). 


18. “Dore rapakandetre GAArAovs dv Tots Adyors rovrots. Therefore 
cheer one another in these words,—the débyos xvplov which vv. 15—17 
have communicated, and the other apostolic words accompanying it. 
“Qore with imperative, or cohortative subjunctive, is an idiom St Paul 
often uses at the point where argument or explanation passes into 
appeal; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 21, iv. 5, v. 8, &c.: the present imperative 
enjoins habitual comforting. For rapaxadéw, in its varied uses, see 
note on ii. 12; here synonymous with wapayv0éonat, as it stands 
opposed to AuvmweicPa (v. 13). “Ev rots Adyos rovras, “in (the use of) 
these words,”’—at their public reading in the Church assembly (ef. 
v. 27; see note); then, presumably, in the repetition of their teach- 
ing by Thessalonians to each other when need occurred. ‘Ey is 
perhaps instrumental (see Ellicott ad loc.)—‘‘ with these words”: 
later Greek tended to prefix ¢» to the bare dative thus. To this 
message of their Letter the Apostles attach great weight; they expect 
it to be distinctly remembered and often recalled; cf. v. 1), 14, and 
notes. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. For exere, exouev in Aug®? 19> ‘‘non opus habemus vobis scribere, 
vel sicut alii codices habent, non opus habetis vobis scribi.”” The 
same variation in iv. 9 (see note above); other latt non est necesse 
vobis scribere (Tert non est necessitas scribendi vobis), vg non indigetis 
ut scribamus vobis. The Greek idiom makes ungrammatical Latin. 


2. AKL introduce 7 before nuepa kvprov: cf. v. 4; IL. ii. 2, &e. 


8. (a) oray alone: N*AG, 17, 47, latt syrP, Tert Cyp Or'*, 
(b) orav Se, N°BD, cop syr®!. 
(c) oray yap, KLP, &c., vg, Dam Ambrst. 

This grouping of witnesses is peculiar. (c) may be ruled out as 
a Syrian emendation; cf. 1 Cor. xi, 31. (b) makes a rather difficult 
sense (see Expos. Note); and with cop and Harclean syr testifying 
in its favour, and @ and the latt against it, the de can hardly be 
a Western addition. Moreover Ae before Aerwcin might easily 
escape the eye of the copyist ; cf. de doxiagere, v. 21, and note. 


For aupvidtos AD*G read, itacistically, epyidios. 


emorara: in NB 17 37, against the egicrara: of DKP, c&e.; 
Expository Note. 


4. vupas  nepa (in this order), ADG latt vg Ambrst; a Western 
deviation. 


The case of (a2) k}errag in AB cop, versus (b) kXerrns in NDGKLP 
and every other witness, is one of crucial difficulty. Is -ns a conforma- 
tion to v. 2, or -as to the foregoing upas (cf. rurous, for -ov, i. 7)? The 
change of metaphor involved in (a) is so oddly abrupt as to amount to 
almost a levity of style; nor is there anything in the context to bear 
out the idea of Christians being, conceivably, in the position of thieves ; 
intrinsic probability speaks strongly for (b). Yet the external attesta- 
tion of (a) is weighty; the group AB cop bears a high character. 
kAewras, if not the original, is a very ancient reading. 
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6. (waves) yap in all uncials except (probably) K, and all versions. 
viot npepas : several latt read filii det, instead of diei,—a slip easily 
made in Latin. 


D*G and latt read eore (bis) for eopev. 


6. gs without cat, S*AB 17, cop syr?™: xa: belongs to the Western 
and Syrian witnesses; cf, iv. 13, Eph, ii. 3. 


9. o Geos nuas (in this order) B 37, 116; similarly in ii. 16 B dis- 
tinguishes itself by the order e¢@axev 7 opyn en’ avrous. 


B aeth omit ypiorov: the general probability of the insertion of 
xptoros by copyists where it was previously absent, must be weighed 
against the special probability of its omission in this Epistle where 
. the combination o xupios Inoous prevails. 


10. wept in N*B 17, against all other codd., which have vuwep: cf. 
the variants in 1 Cor. i. 13, Gal. i, 4; and see Expository Note. 


12. mpowravonevous in NA (? Alexandrian); cf, Rom. xii. 8, and 
1 Tim. iii. 4, for the reading of &. 


18. For nyao~a, Bcop go syr> aeth have syecoGe—an error partly 
of itacistic confusion, and partly of misinterpretation. B shows the 
same trick in IT. ii. 2, OpoecaGe (-as); cf. the double alternative of im- 
perative or infinitive in II. iii. 14. 


virepekreptoows : SO in BD*G (WH margin). -ooov in the rest may 
be due to iii. 10 and Eph. iii. 20; cf. Mk xiv, 31 (exrepicows). 

(a) (epnvevere ev) avros, ND*GP, some minn., f vg cum eis; 
probably Western: (b) eavrots, ABD°KL. The harshness of (a) appears 
in the rendering of ev by cum in the vg: the reading avros has 
been “mechanically conformed to avrovs and avrwy’ in the same 
verse (Weiss). 


15. For arody, arodn in N*D>G; in D*, arodon: these latter 
are not optatives, but subjunctives of the cow; see Winer-Moulton’s 
Grammar, p. 95, note 3. 

kat before es adAndovs given by BN°KLP, &c. (so WH margin): omit- 
ted in N*ADG, 17, 37, 67**; iii. 12 may have prompted the omission. 

18. D*G@ and several minn. insert eory in 2nd clause (rovro yap 
eorwv)—an example of seeming Latinisms in the Western text; cf. 
note on iv. 17 above. Oris ecrw due to the parallel in iv. 3? 


N*A, rou Geou for Ocov. 
19. {Sevvure: so spelt in b*D*G. See WH Appendiz, p. 148. 
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21. Sein the first clause is omitted by N*A and many minn., cop 
syrreh, Or Bas Chr Tert Ambrst, probably through confusion with 
the following syllable in the continuous uncial script: trantadeAo- 


Kkimazetre; of. note on disputed de in v. 3. Intrinsic probability 
speaks for the antithetic conjunction: the sense seems to be, ‘*Do 
not despise...but test...”? (see Expository Note). K, followed by many 
minn. and several Fathers, after dropping the de alters Soxwafere 
to doxiuatovres—a change due, perhaps, to loose quotation; Dam gives 
doxypagayres. The participle employed in Eph. v. 10 may have 
furthered this corruption. 


25. BD*, and some good minn., insert nat after rpooevyerte. 


27. evopxife, as against opxctw, is preserved in ABD* 17: a hapaz 
legomenon for the N.T., and rare in Greek; see Grimm-Thayer, 
Lexicon 8.v. 


ayios, before aSeAdors, in AN°KLP &c., cop syrr vg go, wanting in 
N*BDG latt. The only parallel to aytor adedpoe in Paul is ayos 
awogrodos of Eph. iii. 5 (see Expository Note; cf. Heb. iii. 1); the 
copyists were more likely to add ayos to the text than to cancel it. 
Weiss suggests that it was lost in NB through homeoteleuton. 


28. auny wanting in BD*G 17 67** latt; stands in AD"° KLP &c. 
Is this a Western omission, or Alexandrian supplement to the text? 
Cf. iii. 13, and note above; the case for retention is stronger there 
than here. 


In the suBscRIPTION: NB* read wpos Geocadovexers a (B -veckess). 


? 


§9. v.1—11. Tue Comine or THE Day. 


The second misgiving of the Thessalonians respecting the rapovela 
(see Introd. to § 8, and general Introd. p. xxxvi.) was closely connected 
with the first (iv. 13 ff.). If only ‘‘the living, olf reprecrdpeva,” 
might count on witnessing the wapovela, then any uncertainty about 
its date throws a cloud upon the prospects of all believers; if the 
season was delayed, any of those living might be cut off before the 
time and no one could count on seeing the wished-for day! This 
apprehension made the desire of the Church to know repli ray xpéywy 
x.7-A. painfully keen ; no mere curiosity prompted the question, but 
a practical motive, a natural fear arising from the very loyalty of 
the Thessalonians to Christ and the “love” of ‘‘His appearing” 
which the Gospel awakened in them. The Epistle has allayed the 
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main cause of disquiet by showing that there will be no essential 
difference in the lot of those found ‘‘sleeping ” and those ‘‘waking” 
at the Lord’s return (cf. v. 10 below) ; it goes on to remind the readers 
of what they had been taught already, viz., that ‘‘the day of the Lord” 
is to come by way of surprise to the wicked, for which reason its date 
must be hidden (vv. 2f.). The ‘sons of light and of day” will be 
ready for ‘‘the day” whenever it dawns (vv. 4f.). Their duty and 
safety is to be wakeful and sober, arming themselves with faith and 
hope (vv. 6—8)—a hope grounded on God’s purpose of salvation re- 
vealed in the Gospel, which assures to them through Christ’s death 
a life of union with Him remaining unchanged in life and death 
(vv. 9 f.), and secure whether His coming be earlier or later. 


1. Tlepl 8 trav xpdvev xal rav xatpov, ddeddol. But about the 
times and the seasons, brothers. 

Xpévos signifies time as duration, xaipds a8 a specific point, occasion: 
asking rep! ray xpéywy, one wants to know the length of the periods 
that may elapse before the Advent; asking wrepl réy xatpdy, the number 
and nature of the critical events that must intervene and lead up to it; 
de temporibus et momentis (Vulg.). ‘O péy xatpds Sndol roedryra, xpdvos 
5¢ xogérnra (Ammonius). For the association of these terms, cf. Tit. 
i. 2f.; Acts i. 7, iii. 20f.; also Dan. ii. 21, vii. 12; Eccles. iii. 1; Wisd. 
viii. 8: for xapds further, ii. 17 above; II. ii. 6; Rom. iii. 26; Gal. 
vi. 9f.; Lk. xxi. 8, &c. "AdeAgol is repeated in v. 4, as though the 
Apostles instinctively drew their friends near to themselves under 
the shadow of the solemn future; cf. judy émiouaywyis, II. ii. 1. 
Chrysostom attributes the inquisitiveness“wepi 7é» xpévwy x.7.X. 
to an idle, restless disposition (of. iv. 11; II. iii. 11): woAAd éwelyerac 
pavOdveyw nbn Kal xaradapBdvew judy » didvora ws weplepyos Kal Alywos 
rpos Thy Tay dgayay kal Kexaduppérwv pdbnow robro 5é onualyes dwd 
700 Optmrec@a xal dd rod pndev Exew roreiv. 

On od xpela» x.7.d., see note to iv. 9. 


2. avrol yap dxpiBos olSare. For of yourselves you know pre- 
cisely. On adroit ofdare, see ii. 1; and cf. again iv. 9. The readers 
‘‘know,” because they have been already told (of. iii. 4; II. ii. 5); 
their question was needless, if they reflected on what they had 
previously learned respecting ‘‘the day of the Lord.” The allusions 
in the sequel to our Lord’s discourse on the Judgement imply that 
the Apostles had quoted His sayings on this mysterious theme. 
While in regard to the matter of § 8 a new revelation was required 
(iv. 15), on this question the Lord’s own well-remembered words were 
sufficient. 
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The word dxpBés is puzzling here: “perfectly” (A.V., R.V.) is 
not a strict equivalent; in Matt. ii. 8 it is rendered “carefully,” in 
Lk. i, 3 “accurately,” and so on; the Vulg. turns it into diligenter; 
- Erasmus and Estius, better, exacte. The adverb seems out of place, 
until one remembers that the Apostles are replying to enquiries 
' from their readers, and that in such correspondence St Paul is fond 
of retorting words addressed to him (see J. Rendel Harris in the 
Expositor, V. var. 161—180; also W. Lock in Expositor, V. v1. 65 ff.). 
Probably tlie Thessalonians in sending their query had used this very 
word: ‘*We should like to know more precisely about the times and 
seasons, and when the day of the Lord will be.”” The Apostle replies, 
with a touch of irony (cf. note on iv. 11): ‘*You already know 
precisely that nothing precise on the subject can be known—the Great 
Day will steal on the world like a thief in the night!” II. ii. 1—3 
shows that even after this caution the Church continued to entertain 
speculations about the details of the Advent. 


Gre tpépa Kuplov os wdérrys év vunrl otras tpxerat, that the day 
of the Lord, as a thief in the night, so is coming. ‘Huépa Kvplou— 
anarthrous (cf. Ph. i. 6, 10, ii. 16), as a sort of proper noun—the 
well-known prophetic “‘ Day of the Lord” (7°" Di’). It “is coming,” 
—is on the way (cf. notes on i. 10, ii. 16; also Eph. v. 6; Rom. i. 18; 
2 Pet. ii. 8, &c.). Even in the act of departing Jesus said repeatedly, 
“I come,” “I am coming to you” (John xiv. 3, 18, 28, &c.). Light- 
foot, Winer-Moulton (pp. 331 f.), and others, read this as a prophetic 
present: ‘‘cometh’’= “will surely come.” The event is certain and 
in preparation; when it will arrive none can tell. 

The figure of the x\érrns év vuxri points (v. 3) to the unhappy sur- 
prise that ‘the day” brings to the wicked. This simile of Jesus (cf. 
Matt. xxiv. 43; Lk. xii. 39 f.; see note above, on avrol ofdare) recurs 
in 2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. iii. 3, xvi. 15. It gave rise to the tradition 
that the Advent would take place on the night before the Passover, 
through which therefore vigil was wont to be kept (see Jerome on 
Matt. xxv. 6; Lactantius Instit. vm. 19). The metaphor possibly 
implies, beside the unexpectedness, the bereaving effect of the Coming: 
that Day will rob the wicked of ease and wealth (cf. Lk. xii. 20, 33). 
There is a certain incongruity in the representation of a ‘day 
coming” (breaking in upon evildoers) ‘‘as a thief in the night”; but 
it is the Lord Himself who ‘‘comes” on this great day of His (II. i. 
7 ff.; cf. Rev. iii. 3, &.). : 

The doctrine of ‘‘the day of Jehovah” may be traced through the 
O.T., in Joel i. 15, ii. 1 ff., &c., iii. 14; Am. v. 18 ff.; Isai. ii. 11 ff., 
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xiii. 6, &., xix. 16—25, xxvi. 1, xxvii. 1 ff.; Zeph. i. 7 ff., &c.; Jer. 
xxxi. 31 ff., xlvi. 10; Ezek. xiii. 5, xxxix. 8, &c.; Mal. iii. 2, &c. 
It denotes the great epoch of judgement impending over Israel and 
the surrounding nations, which dominated the prophetic horizon; it 
had a further outlook, however, of blessing and restoration for God’s 
people (see Zech. xiv. 7 ff.). The judicial aspect of the Day of the 
Lord in the O.T. was carried over into the New, mutatis mutandis. 
The Judgement now assumes a more spiritual and supernatural 
character; it is individualized, bearing no longer on nations and their 
destiny, but on men universally—on personal character and relations 
to God; it follows upon the resurrection of the dead; and, above all, 
Jesus Christ is disclosed as the Judge of “that Day’: see, amongst 
many other passages, Matt. xxv. 31—46; Jo. v. 21—29, vi. 39f.; Lk. 
xvii. 24, 26, 30; Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 3 ff.; 2 Cor. v. 10, 
&c. Hence this Day of the Lord is called by the Apostle “the day 
of Jesus Christ” (Phil. i. 6, &c.); sometimes ‘‘that day” (2 Tim. i. 
12, &c.), since it is the finale to which all Christianity points. St 
Paul loves to regard it on its brighter side, as the time when Christ’s 
glory will be revealed in His saints (iii. 13; I. i. 10; Phil. ii. 16; 
Rom. viii. 19, &c.). Now the world has its day; ‘‘this is your hour,” 
said Jesus to the Jewish officers, ‘‘and the power of darkness” (Lk. 
xxii. 53): then comes the Lord’s day, when He will be vindicated both 
in salvation and in judgement, when “the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together” (Isai. xl. 5). Ata later 
period the weekly day of Christ’s resurrection received this name (see 
Rev. i. 10; cf, 1 Cor. xvi. 2)—this is also a day of Divine vindication, 
and thus a pledge and anticipation of the great Day; cf. the connexion 
between the resurrection of Jesus and the Last Judgement indicated 
in i. 10, Acts xvii. 31. 


8. Srav ALywow Elprivyn kal doddraa. When they are saying, 
(There is) peace and safety (security). This verse stands in abrupt 
(asyndetic) explanatory relation to drt...épxerat (v. 2). Once more the 
prophetic language of the O.T. is drawn upon: see Mic. iii. 5 f.; Jer. 
vi. 14f., viii. 11; Ezek. xiii. 10—where the false assurances of lying 
prophets are denounced. ‘‘It seems not unlikely that this sentence,” 
continuing as it does verse 2 without a break, ‘‘is a direct quotation 
from our Lord’s words” unrecorded elsewhere (Lightfoot): of. notes 
above on adrol...oldare and ws xdérrys éy vuxrl; also note below on 
rére aldvldctos x.7.A. The subject of Aéywow is given by the con- 
text, viz., the men ‘‘of night” and ‘‘of darkness.” Elphyy x.7.X. 
forms an elliptical clause—the utterance of those cherishing a false 
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security. At the very moment when men of the world are wrapped 
in ease and are assuring each other that all is well, the ruin breaks 
upon them,—e.g. in the case of the rdovcws Appw» of Lk. xii. 16 ff. 
Periods of self-complacent prosperity are pregnant with calamity, 
and prelude some awful ‘‘ Day of the Lord.” 


téte aldviSvos atrots drlorara: Sd\cOpos: then suddenly over them 
stands destruction. Tune repentinus eis superveniet interitus (Vulg.), 
imminet excidium (Beza)—not seen approaching, but first visible as it 
presses close upon the doomed transgressors and is on the point of 
overwhelming them. The words of Jesus reported in Lk. xxi. 34 are 
distinctly echoed, not in thought only but in phraseology: rpocéxere 
éavrois uh wore BapnOdory al xapdlat buadv év xparrddry Kal ué0y (cf. v. 7 
below) xal pepluvacs Biwrixais, cal ervory ed’ vuas aldvlSros (in these 
two places only in N.T.) oj tpépa éxelvn ws waryls; of., besides Matt. 
xxiv. 88 ff., Lk. xvii. 26 ff. ‘One out of several special points of 
coincidence between St Paul’s Epistles and the Third Gospel, where 
it diverges from the others” (Lightfoot); of. 1 Cor. xi. 23—26, xv. 5, 
1 Tim. v.18. Aldvidios bears emphasis by its place at the beginning, 
and depos at the end of the sentence; being a secondary adjectival 
predicate, the former is best rendered by the English adverb. For 
&\eOpos, see note to IT. i. 9. 

’Exlorara: stands for éploraras in the best mss. (see Textual Note 
above). The earlier Greek Codices show considerable variation and 
uncertainty in regard to the aspirate: ‘‘the spiritus asper tended 
gradually to disappear” (Winer-Schmiedel, Grammatik, p. 38). Here 
the form of the cognate verb éwicrayat probably reacted on the 
middle voice of é¢lornu; ‘aspiration is” almost “ universal in the 
other 14 examples of compounds of tornu with a preposition capable 
of showing aspiration” (WH). The same double spelling appears in 
the mss. of Wisdom vi. 8 (9); and D makes the opposite confusion, 
ég- (for éx-)lcracde, in Acts x. 28. 

domep 4 d8ly ry bv yaotpl exotey, as the birth-pang (comes on) her 
that is with child: another O.T. simile (Isai. xiii, 6—8, xxxvii. 8; 
Hos. xiii. 18; Mic. iv. 9f.; thrice in Jeremiah); used by Jesus, on the 
happier side of its application, in Jo. xvi. 21; also in Gal. iv. 19. ‘Ey 
yaorpl Exe», or pépecy, is an established Greek locution for pregnancy. 
There lie in this comparison the three points of inevitable certainty, 
suddenness, and intense pain. Hence the added clause, xal ov pi 
éxduvyooty, and they shallin no wise escape: a further reminiscence of 
the warning of Lk. xxi.—tva xarioxionre éxpvyeiv raita wdvra (v. 86); 
for éxpetyew in similar threatenings, cf. Rom. ii. 83; Heb. ii. 8, xii. 25. 
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Verses 4—6 contrast the outlook of the readers, in view of the 
dread ‘‘day’’—so certain in itself, so uncertain in its date—with that 
of the careless world around them. 


4. tpets 88, dSedol, of lord tv oxdra, tva 4 ipépa x.7.A. But 
you, brothers, are not in darkness, that the day should overtake you as 
thieves (or as a thief). With the opening tpels 52 od« cf. Eph. iv. 20; 
and for é» oxéret, see 2 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. v. 8; Col. i.12f. In the 
last of the above passages also ‘‘darkness” and ‘‘light” are conceived 
as two opposite regions or realms, dividing men between them; cf. 
Jo. iii. 19 ff.; 1 Jo. i. 5ff. ‘‘In darkness” one may be “ surprised” — 
one is sure to be so if asleep, or éy én (v. 7)—by the breaking in of 
“the day.” ‘H tépa is ‘the day” whose coming was described in 
v. 2; for this emphatic breviloquence, cf. Rom. xiii. 12, 1 Cor. iii. 18, 
Heb. x. 25; similarly ‘‘the wrath” in i. 10 above. 

We have preferred in the Textual Note the Received reading «\érrns 
to x\éerras, which is adopted by WH and Lightfoot. The inversion 
involved in xAérras, transforming the ‘‘thief” from the cause of the 
Burprise (v. 2) into its object, abrupt as it is, one might admit as 
possible in St Paul; but it seems incongruous here, and such in- 
congruity is un-Pauline: the subsequent context describes the ‘‘sons 
of night” as sleeping or drunken, quite otherwise than as thieves, 
who are alert and careful. Moreover, kataAdBy bears a stress which 
should have fallen upon ws xdérras in the ordo verborum, if the meta- 
phor had been turned about and a new bearing unexpectedly given 
to it. Itis a thief-like surprise that “the day’ brings with it; not 
such a surprise as falls upon thieves at their night’s work. For 
xaradapBayw in this hostile sense, cf. Jo. xii. 35, Mk ix. 18; in its 
good sense, Phil, iii. 12. With the reading ws xXéwras, the verb would 
have a shade of detection in it; of. [Jo.] viii. 3. 

The strict telic force of tva might be maintained by conceiving the 
clause as astatement of God’s purpose “in His merciful dispensation 
implied in ob« éoré é&v oxérec” (Ellicott); or better, according to Borne- 
mann, as the purpose of God for the opposite class of men who are ép 
oxére, as though the Apostle meant, * You are not in darkness,—not 
so placed that the day may surprise you.” ‘But the word is better 
taken here as simply expressing the result or consequence [of being in 
darkness], & meaning which, in the decline of the Greek language, 
gradually displaced the original signification of tva” (Lightfoot); ef. 
Gal. v. 17. This conjunction in the cow was slipping down from the 
final (telic), through the eventual (ecbatic), sense into the use assigned 
to if in Byzantine and Modern Greek, where, in the form vd, it serves 
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as a bare infinitive particle. See Winer-Moulton, pp. 572 ff.; A. Butt- 
mann, pp. 235 ff. The wa after rapaxadoduer (iv. 1) is somewhat 
different (see note). 


5. wavres ydp wpets vlol dwrds tore kal viol spépas: for you are all 
sons of light and sons of day. More than a denial of éoré ev oxére: 
the ‘‘son of light” is not merely “in the light,” he is ‘‘of the light,” 
possessed by it and of its nature; he “is light in the Lord” (Eph. v. 
8: of. Eph. ii. 2f.; Rom. xiii. 11 ff.; Lk. xvi. 8; Jo. xii. 36; 1 Pet. i. 
14; 2 Pet.i. 19). In Hebrew idiom, one is ‘‘a son” of anything that 
determines or distinguishes his character ; of. ‘‘sons of Belial,’’ “sons 
of the resurrection,” &c. ‘‘ Light” is the pervading element of the 
Christian’s life; ‘‘day” is the sphere in which the light-possessed men 
move; it culminates in ‘‘the day of the Lord.” This figure is even 
more familiar with St John than with St Paul. Christ applies it to 
His own person as well as His doctrine (Jo. viii. 12, ix. 5; cf. Ps. 
xxxvi. 9). The metaphor signifies (1) moral purity (see vv. 7f.), 
(2) saving effect (see Ps. xxvii. 1; Isai. lx. 1 f£.; Jo. viii. 12, xi. 9; 
2 Cor. iv. 6, &c.), (3) mental enlightenment (Eph. i. 17 f. &c.). 

IIdyres...imets (cf. v. 27): the Apostles know of no exception; there- 
are weak and faulty individuals in this Church (see v. 14), but all 
are claimed as true Christians and counted upon for the maintenance 
of the watchful hope which becomes the sons of light and day. Note 
the sustained emphasis on vpeis, duds, duets in vv. 4 f., by contrast to 
avrois in v. 8. 


Ovx topev vuxros ovSt oxérovs. We are not of night nor of darkness. 
This sentence forms the negative counterpart of the last, and 
translates its Hebrew idiom (“sons of light,’ &c.) into the Greek 
genitive of characteristic. At the same time it looks forward, and 
belongs strictly to v. 6 instead of v. 5. It exchanges the 2nd person of 
the previous context for the 1st, in which the exhortation continues 
through vv. 6—10, This transition is a feature of St Paul’s hortatory 
manner: he identifies his readers with himself as he proceeds, 
drawing them along with him into the trials and hopes common to 
the Christian life (cf. ii. 14). The same silent and almost un- 
conscious change of grammatical person is observed in 1. 9 f., iii, 2f., 
iv. 6 f., 13 f. 

Night, in contrast with day, is the period, and the state, of igno- 
rance and estrangement from God (of. iv. 5; Rom. xiii. 12 f.); while 
‘‘ darkness” is the element or empire of ‘‘night,” the evil condition 
in which “the rest” (v. 6) live and act, and find their doom (of. Eph. 
iv. 18, v.8; Col. i. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Jo. xii. 35; Matt. xxv. 30). 
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6. dpa odv pj KadevSapev ds of Aowrol, dAAa ypyyopepev Kal 
vyidopev : accordingly then let us not sleep on like the rest, but let us be 
wakeful and sober. This consequential clause should be separated 
from the last (v.56) by a colon only, while the full-stop is placed in 
the middle of v. 5: “We are not of night, &c....; so then let us not 
sleep” (see the last note). ‘‘”Apa in classical usage never commences 
an independent sentence. But in later Greek it assumes a more 
strictly argumentative sense than in the earlier language, and sc 
frequently occupies the first place” (Lightfoot). The combination dpa 
ob» is peculiar to St Paul (the interrogative dpa ovv...; occasionally in 
classical authors), occurring eight times in Romans, and once each in 
Galatians, Ephesians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians (also in Ignatius ad 
Trall. x.); it brings in the conclusion with a full and round emphasis, 
as though enforcing what reason and duty both demand, “Apa connotes 
a logical inference, a conformity of thought: ody draws the practical 
consequence, and is as freely used in exhortations as in statements ; 
cf. rouyapody in iv. 8. 

“Sleep” is natural to those who are “of the night” (cf. Eph. v. 
11 ff.); it symbolizes the moral insensibility and helpless exposure 
to peril resulting from sin: cf. Rom. xiii. 11 f., ‘The night is far 
spent...it is high time to awake out of sleep,” &c.; also Ps. xiii. 3. 
For xaGevdw in this ethical sense, cf. Eph. v. 14, Mk xiii. 36; dis- 
tinguish the verb from xopdoya, iv. 13, &c. (see note above). On 
ol Aotrol, see iv. 13. 

Tprryopéw, the antithesis of xadeddw, is a verb of later Greek, a new 
present formed from éypiyopa, the perf. of éyelpw. The word occurs 
many times in the warnings of Jesus—Matt. xxiv.—xxvi., Mk xiii. f., 
and Lk. xii.; in Acts xx. 31; thrice in Revelation; twice besides in 
Paul; and once in Peter (I. v. 8) coupled, as here, with »j¢gw. It 
enjoins the continued wakeful activity of a mind given to Christ’s 
service and occupied with the thought of His coming. The Lord’s 
return is the chief object of this “watching” (v. 2; 1 Cor. 1.7; 2 Pet. 
iii, 12; LK. xii. 37); prayer is specified as its accompaniment in Col. 
iv. 2, Mk xiv. 38, &c. Watching protects against the “thief” 
(vv. 2f.; Lk. xii. 39): thus Chrysostom, ’Eml yap ray éyprryopérwv Kal 
évy purl Svrwv, Kay yevnral ris eloodos Ayorod, ovdev AvuaveicBar Suvh- 
CEeTat. 

Nijpwuev prescribes the moral, as ypryopSpuev the mental, side of the 
attitude and temper befitting the ‘‘sons of day.” In vigew the literal 
and ethical senses are combined; the word excludes, with actual 
drunkenness (cf. v. 7; Lk. xii. 45 f., xxi. 34; Rom. xiii. 12, &.), all 
immoderation and self-indulgence (cf. 1 Pet. iv. 7, cwdporjoare kal 
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vhyare els wpovevyds; vypddcos, 1 Tim. iii. 2, Tit. ii. 2, &c.). In this 
connexion, the term deprecates excitability and credulity about the 
Parousia (cf. II. ii. 1 ff.) Kat yap é» tpépa, a» ypryopy per Tes ph 
vip 8é, puplos wepimeceirar Sewois, Wore éyprydpoews extracts } vjyls 
éorw (Chrysostom). 


7. The viol tuépas must be ypnyopobyres and vydorres, for the 
opposite conditions belong to the oxéros and are proper to its children: 
ol ydp xaQevSovres vuxtrds KadevSovory, Kal of pebuvokdpevor vuKrds 
paOvovory, for those that sleep, sleep by night, and those who get drunk 
are drunken by night,—day is no time for such indulgences, To be 
drunk by day was a monstrous, unheard-of thing (Acts ii. 15). ** Me@v- 
oxouos notat actum, peOiw statum vel habitum” (Bengel); for the 
former—‘‘ to make oneself drunk,” sich betrinken—cf. Lk. xii. 45, Eph. 
v. 18; for the latter, Acts ii. 15, Rev. xvii. 6. The genitive of time 
is partitive, signifying a whole within which something happens or 
is done: vuxrés, by night; but vuxrl, at night; vixra, through the 
night, all night (LK. xxi. 37; Acts xxvi. 7). The verse is an adage, 
adduced in its literal sense. 


8. pets 52 tuepas Svres vijhwpev: but let us, since we are of the day 
(not qui diet sumus, Vulg., &c., as if ol...dvres; but quum diei simus), 
be sober. The vndw of verse 6 is resumed, with the added force 
gathered from verse 7, and to be supported by the participial clauses 
that follow. ‘“‘As the metaphor of sleep is applied to the careless and 
indifferent, so that of drunkenness to the reckless and profligate. The 
one is to the other as positive to negative sin” (Lightfoot): rygwyre 
forbids everything wild or unbridled (cf. éxvyyare in 1 Cor, xv. 34). 
The simile of the sequel identifies the Christian’s “ soberness”’ with 
that of the soldier under arms and on guard, in whom drunkenness, 
or sleep, would be a crime. The same association of thought appears 
in Rom. xiii. 12, and again in 1 Pet. i. 13, —dvafwodpevor., .»ngovres 
Terelws éXwioare K.T.A. 


ivSvodpevor Odpaxa wlorews Kal dydarns, kal wepixehadalay rida 
cornplas: putting on the breastplate of faith and love, and (by way 
of) helmet the hope of salvation. The aorist partic. attached to the 
cohortative present specifies an act that forms a part of the exhorta- 
tion: yydwye enjoins a state; évivoduevoc an act belonging to the 
state, and that goes to determine and characterize it. The daylight 
rouses the soldier: if he has slept, with the dawn he is awake and 
alert; if he has spent the night in carousals, he is instantly sobered ; 
at the bugle-call he dons his armour, and steps out to his post vigi- 
lant and steady. In Rom. xiii. 12f. the same figure is still more 
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graphically applied. Cf., for the military style of the passage, iv. 16 
and notes. The @dépat x.7.X. form the day-dress of the Christian 
warrior. IIlcrews xal dydans, genitives of apposition. ‘‘Veluti ad 
arma conclamat, ut ostendat non esse dormiendi tempus, Belli 
quidem nomen subticet; verum dum nos armat thorace et galea, 
proeliandum esse admonet” (Calvin). The armour-simile (cf. 2 Cor. 
vi. 7, x. 4 ff.; Rom. vi. 13, xiii. 12; Eph. vi. 11 ff.) is not original in 
St Paul, but only its application and working out. Its use is based, 
doubtless, on Isai. lix. 17 (LXX): vedvcaro dixaoodvny ws Owpaxa, xal 
wepébero weptxeparalay swrnpiou éml ris xepadfs; of. also Wisd. v. 19; 
Baruch vy. 2. In Isaiah God is the warrior, girding Himself to fight 
for the salvation of His people. 

St Paul developes the above image with greater completeness, and 
somewhat differently, in a much later passage, Eph. vi. 13—17. He 
thinks here only of defensive weapons—breastplate and helmet—since 
the soldier is guarding himself against surprise. ‘‘The breastplate 
of faith and love” protects the hedrt, the centre of life and spring of 
the vital forces; to this quarter Faith and Love are assigned. These 
virtues are divided in Ephesians between “shield” and ‘ breastplate.” 
The ‘‘helmet” is alike in both passages—there styled ‘‘salvation,”’ 
here the ‘‘hope of salvation,’’ Hope being a key-note of this Epistle. 
For this last defence the next two verses supply the ground. The 
correspondence of “hope” with the ‘‘helmet” lies in the place of 
the helmet as the crown of the soldier’s armour, its brightest and 
most conspicuous piece, covering the head which invites attack; of. 
ii. 19, where éAmls is associated with orégavos xavyjoews; also Rom. 
v. 2; Heb. iii. 6. Hope is held high, and shines out. 

Zwrnpla (cf. owfw, ii, 16) embraces, in St Paul and the N.T., the 
entire well-being that the Gospel brings (II. ii. 13f£.; Eph. i. 18), 
both to the individual man and to the world. It is identified specific- 
ally with its two essential elements or moments—of dgecits duaprioy 
(LE. i. 77, &c.), and of deliverance from the grave and from the 
condemnation of the Last Day (Ph. i. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 10; 1 Pet. i. 5, 
&c.): in the synonymous drodvrpwors this double reference is con- 
spicuous; see Eph. i. 7, 14. Zwrnpia here stands opposed to dpy7, 
as in Rom. i. 16—18, v. 9, since the present salvation from sin effected 
in believers by God’s ‘‘ grace,” and realized in ‘‘ forgiveness” (Eph. i. 
7, 18, iii. 1—8), gives assurance of eventual salvation from sin’s 
future penalties and fatal consequences in another world (Rom. v. 9f., 
vi. 22 f., &o.). 

Faith, love, hope—the Apostle’s triad of graces; see notes on i. 3. 
‘‘Faith” is directed especially toward God and Christ (i. 9, iv. 14; 
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1 Jo. v. 4 f., &.), “love” toward one’s neighbour (iv. 9f.; II. i. 
8, &o.); “hope” concerns oneself. ’EAwls seems here to be the peliwy 
rovrwy (of. 1 Cor. xiii. 13). 


9. Sr. ovk WWero pas 6 Oeds els dpyyw GAA els sepirolnow 
cwrnplas x.7.d., because God did not appoint us unto wrath, but to 
(the) securing of salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ. “Ore is 
read by Hofmann as ezplicative not causative, as stating the content 
of éArls owrnplas (v. 8) rather than the reason for it—‘‘a hope that God 
did not appoint us,” &.; cf. 2 Cor. v. 11, where éAritouer is comple- 
mented by a perfect infinitive. But the common interpretation is 
more natural. “Eero els has ‘‘a partially Hebraistic tinge” (Ellicott); 


the idiom is parallel to ° Diy, ny, ° 102; but this is not in- 
correct Greek: see 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. i. 11; Acts xiii. 47; 1 Pet. 
ii, 8—the last the only precise parallel; and cf. Jer. ii. 7, xxv. 12, 
&o. (LXX). Cf. with els dpyhv 06000 Rom. ix. 22, oxetn épyiis xarnp- 
riopéva, els drwdecay: in the (hypothetical) event of “appointing unto 
wrath’’ the Divine foreordination supposes foresight, and takes into 
account all the moral conditions of the case; see Rom. viii. 29, for 
the opposite case of predestination to life. That God cherishes no 
angry purpose toward the Thessalonians, that there is no énoaupds épyfs 
(Rom. ii. 5) laid up for them in His plans, but an opposite destiny 
(i. 4; IT. ii. 13f.), of this the writers are assured by all that they 
know of them (see i. 5 ff., &c.). On this ground (Src x.r.X.) the readers 
may with a joyful confidence ‘‘put on” the ‘‘helmet of édAmis 
owrnplas”: of. Rom. v. 2—11; 2 Cor. i. 7, 21 f., iv. 16 ff., &e. Rom. 
viii. 31—39 is a virtual commentary on this passage. “Edero...els 
wreprolnow owrnplas reminds us of éxAoyh (i. 4) ; the verb implies the 
authority with which God ‘‘called” the Thessalonians (ii, 12), and 
His gracious intentions towards them: cf. ili. 8; also 1 Tim, 1. 12, 
Oéuevos els Staxoviay. 

Tleprolyors (from wepimodopat, to make (to remain) over for 
oneself) signifies in its primary active sense obtaining permanently, 
making secure some desired object (in the O. T. frequently, preserving 
alive)—so here “in acquisitionem salutis” (Vulg.), ‘‘ad salutem 
obtinendam” (Beza); see II. ii. 14; Heb. x. 39; 2 Paral. xiv. 13; 
for the verb, 1 Tim. iii. 18; Lk. xvii. 33; Acts xx. 28; Isai. xliii. 21; 
1 Macc. vi. 44: this usage is also classical. The noun acquired a 


further passive meaning, and represents in Mal. iii. 17 (LXX) nab, 


peculium, a treasure, prize—tcovral po....els weprrolyow ; hence Aads 
«ls wepirolnow, in 1 Pet. ii. 9 (=Aady mou by weperonoduny, Isai. 
xliii. 21); the like signification is found in Eph. i. 14, els dwodv- 
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Tpwow THs weprorheews (see J. A. Robinson’s Commentary). Lightfoot 
regards the weprolnots a8 God’s act, and so renders, after the Old 
Latin, ‘“‘for the adoption of (consisting in) salvation,” thus making 
weptrolnots Synonymous with éxdoy# (i. 4); as though the Apostle’s 
thought were that God has destined the Thessalonians not to be 
objects of His anger but of His appropriative and saving grace. The 
parallel passage in Ep. II. does not seem, however, to admit of this 
interpretation of reprolnots, and it is far from obvious here; vv. 6B—8 
incite the readers to a wakeful, soldierlike activity, such as will be 
crowned by the “winning of salvation,” the glorious end for which 
‘God destined” them when He first “called them to His own king- . 
dom and glory”? (ii. 12),—the soldier’s prize; cf. 1 Tim. vi. 12, dyw»lfou 
Tov Kaddv dyva...émtkaBod rijs alwvlov fwis. This final attainment 
of salvation, like its beginning (Rom. v. 2; cf. v. 9—11), comes through 
Christ: see II. i. 7ff.; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 1 Cor. xv. 57. For “the Lord 
Jesus Christ” is the Mediator of salvation, from the first step to the 
last. The whole basis of redemption, the ground of the believer's 
hope of its accomplishment, is laid down in the next verse :— 


10. Tod dro8avévros rept tpoyv, tva...dua oly avrg ficopev, who 
died for us, that,..together with Him we might live. Tlept jaw speci- 
fies “us” as the objects of the Saviour’s death, those “ about”? whom 
He was concerned in dying; tho reading twrép nyu, as those ‘‘for the 
good of” whom He died—but ‘this distinction is growing dull” in 
the cow (J. H. Moulton); avri would have been required to signalize 
the vicarious nature of the death, as in 1 Tim. ii. 6, Matt. xx. 28. 

The main point is that His death secures our life; thus it gives a 
sure warrant for the cherished éAzwis cwrnplas (v. 8). Further, the 
“life”? which Christ’s death secures for those resolved to “win” it 
(v. 9), 18 a life associated, indeed identified, with His (dua odv aire: 
ef. for the phrase, iv. 17); He died for the very end that we might 
partake of His deathless life: cf. Jo. vi. 51, x. 10f., 18 ; also Rom. v. 
10, vi. 4 ff.; 2 Cor. iv. 10 ff., v. 14 ff.; Rev. i. 5f., 18, &e. In His 
“‘ dying that we might live along with Him,” Christ’s own resurrection 
is taken for granted (cf. iv. 14). The principle which connects the 
Saviour’s death with the life, present and ultimate, of His people 
is assumed, but not drawn out, in this passage; it was present to 
the mind of the readers, or these words would have been meaning- 
less. The propitiatory atonement which Christ made upon the cross 
for the sins of mankind, constitutes the indispensable link; this 
clause involves the teaching about redemption by the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, which is distinctive of the second group of the 
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Pauline Epp.: see Rom. iii. 21-26, iv. 25—v. 11, vi. 1—11, viii. 
1—4; Gal. ii. 10—21, iii. 9—14; 2 Cor. v. 14—vi. 2. The whole 
theology of the Cross is latent here. In writing to the Corinthians 
and referring to his preaching at the very time when the Thessalonian 
letters were penned, St Paul calls his doctrine simply “ the word of 
the cross” (1 Cor. i. 17 f., 23, ii. 2); of., for an earlier period, Acts 
xiii. 38f., Gal. iii. 1, vi. 14. ‘In his earliest writings this doctrine 
was present to St Paul’s mind, though he has busied himself generally 
in these Epistles with other matters. It was not, therefore, as has 
been maintained, an aftergrowth of his maturer reflexions ” (Light- 
foot). See further the Introd. pp. xxv. ff. 

In dua ody aire lies St Paul’s other fundamental doctrine of the 
believer's union with Christ in His heavenly life, which is the comple- 
ment of his doctrine of union with Christ in His sacrificial death for 
sin: see, on this correspondence, 2 Cor. v. 15, 21; Rom. vi. 5—11; 
Gal. ii. 19 f.; Rom. xiv. 8f. Risen from the grave, our Saviour 
‘‘lives”? evermore “to God”; ‘death no longer lords it over Him.” 
And those who are Christ’s, being ‘‘cemented to the Lord in one 
Spirit” (1 Cor. vi. 17), share the life which flows from the Head 
through all His earthly members. This “life hid with Christ in 
God’? (Col. iii. 3), is, in St Paul’s view, ‘‘life indeed ” (1 Tim. vi. 19); 
thorwpev is emphatic: ‘‘that...together with Him we might live,”— 
not dying even though we ‘‘ sleep”; cf. Jo. vi. 50 f., xi. 25 f. 

The parenthetical clause, etre yprnyopopev etre xabevSopev, takes 
up into this sentence the comfort the Apostles had given their 
readers in § 8. The life of union with Christ which He died to 
procure for men, is untouched by mortality: He “died for us, in 
order that, whether we be waking or sleeping, together with Him we 
should live.” Just as our natural life holds its course unbroken 
through waking or sleeping hours, so our spiritual life in Christ con- 
tinues whether we are awake to this world or the body lies asleep in 
the grave (cf. Matt. xxii. 32); the Christian dead are ol vexpol év 
Xpiorg, iv. 16, and return to us od» airy, when ‘God shall bring” 
Jesus back to the world He left (iv. 14; see notes). Hence we gather 
that ‘‘the sleeping ” are living somewhere with and in Christ; their 
‘‘sleep” makes no vital difference: cf. Rom. viii. 88 f.; Jo. xiv. 19 b. 

The verbs yprryopéw and xadevdw, understood ethically in vv. 6 f., by 
a change of metaphor become synonyms for natural life and death ; 
see note on xoysdopat, iv. 13. This figurative use of xaeviw (=xot- 
pdouas) is a Biblical hap. legomenon (cf. xadds véxus, ola xadevdwy, 
Bion 1 71); it is suggested by the context (vv. 6 ff.), and ypiyopéw 
matches it in meaning. See Rom. xiv. 7 ff., where Christ’s lordship 
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over His people is declared to extend to the world beyond death: 
édy re fwuev dy re awroOvickwuev, Tod Kuplov écpév: els robro yap 
Xpiords dwé0avey xal dvéorn, Wa Kal vexpwv kal fawruv Kupetoy ; of., 
in this light, Eph. iv. 9f. and Rev. i. 18 with the passage before us. 

The subjunctive after dre, in place of indic., occurs also in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 5, Phil. iii. 11, and might be justified by later Greek usage; 
but here it appears to be due to the influence of ta just preceding, 
the subordinate conditional clause being let into the final clause; 
see Winer-Moulton, p. 368. The aorist {howe is antithetical to dro- 
Gaydvros, denoting the “life” which ‘“ Christ died” to procure “ for 
us,” not as a continued state but as a single fact, a definite attain- 
ment won for us by Christ’s death and holding good alike in our 
‘“‘waking” or “sleeping.” For the aorist of tw, cf. Lk. xv. 24; Rom. 
vii. 9 (contrast &w» with dvéfncev), xiv. 9; Gal. ii. 19; Tit. ii. 12; 
1 Jo. iv. 9; Rev. ii. 8, xx. 4f.: the present, on the other hand, in 
iii. 8, iv. 15 above; Rom. xiv. 8; 2 Cor. v. 15, &e. 


11. Avé wapaxodeire GNArAovs, 8 repetition of iv. 18, showing that 
the matter of this section is closely bound up with that of the last ; 
their misgiving about the lot of Christians dying prematurely before 
the Lord’s return, and their uncertainty about the precise time of 
the return, were troubling the Thessalonian believers in the same 
way. Ad however (cf, iii. 1) replaces wore: the former throws the 
reader back upon the ground of encouragement just given (vv. 9 f.) ; 
the latter particle carried him onward to the encouragement to be 
gathered from the previous words, 


cal olxoSopetre els tov Eva, and edify each the other—lit. “one the 
one.” Els réy éva (= ddA7Aovs) is ‘a rather late, though not unclassical 
expression”: so Lightfoot, who finds the idiom in Theocritus xx. 65, 
els évl xetpas decpov ; 1 Cor. iv. 6 affords the only N.T. parallel, where, 
however, the addition of xard rod érépov makes the phrase els txép rod 
évés run more smoothly. In later Epp. davrods serves as the variant for 
&A\NfAous ; see Col. iii. 138; Eph. iv. 31 f.; Phil. ii. 3; cf. v. 13 below. 
There is no occasion to refer the repetition of the numeral to Syriac 
(Aramaic) idiom; still less to turn els into els roy &va, making the 
prepositional phrase equal to ws évés, Rom. iii. 12 (‘‘to the last man” 
—a harsh and unsuitable expression here), or rendering, as in Eph. 
ii. 15, ‘‘into the one” (the new Christian man, in whom all differences 
are reconciled)—which again is incongruous and far-fetched. 

This is the first appearance of the Christian figure ofxodopéw (oixo- 
douy), which plays so large a part in St Paul’s writings (cf. however 
Matt. vii. 24 ff.), and contains implicitly his great conception of the 
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Church as the olxos or vads Oeot : see 1 Cor. iii. 9—17; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 
Eph. ii. 20 ff. ; 1 Tim. iii. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 19 ff. 


xa0es kal awoudtre. Cf. iv. 1, 9f., and notes; also II. iii. 4; and 
similar expressions in Rom. xv. 14, 1 Cor. xi. 2, 2 Pet. i. 12. 


810. v.12—15. Tse CHurcn’s InTERNAL DisciPLinE. 


The specific tcrephpara of this Church’s faith (iii. 10) are now made 
good, in ch. iv. 1—v. 11, so far as they can be by Apostolic admonition 
and comfort. On the basis of the instruction thus given, the readers 
were urged to ‘‘encourage”’ and to ‘“‘ edify one another ” (iv. 18, v.11). 
But (dé, v. 12) the office of exhortation, while devolving on any 
Christian brother who can speak a word of comfort to the sorrowing 
or of help to the feeble and timid, falls chiefly on the leaders of the 
community (ol rpotordevor,v. 12). Thus the writers, in drawing their 
Letter to a close, find occasion to speak of these, (a) bidding the 
Church recognize their position and lovingly appreciate their work 
(vv. 12 f.). Having commended to the goodwill of the Church its 
officers, the Apostles (b) turn to the latter and charge them, on their 
side, to be faithful, helpful, and patient toward the more troublesome 
or weak members of Christ’s flock, to prevent the retaliation of evil 
and to promote every kind of well-doing, both within and without the 
Christian fellowship (vv. 14 f.). The distinction just drawn between 
(a) and (0), which is insisted on by the Greek interpreters and recog- 
nized by the paragraph-division of WH, is indeed doubtful; but the 
varied expression, épwrayev dé duds and wapaxadodperv O¢ vas, of vv. 
12 and 14 is best explained by supposing that the writers appeal, with 
conversational freedom, first to the Church at large respecting its 
mpotordpevot, and then to the latter respecting the difficult part of 
their duties to the former. This tacit distinction between the vpas 
of v. 14 and that of v. 12 accounts for the formal repetition of 
phrase with which the two short sections are introduced ; the vovderetv, 
moreover, required in v. 14, should, in consistency, be expected from 
the vouderoiyres of v. 12. The four hortatory offices prescribed in v. 14 
would, in the nature of the case, devolve chiefly, though not exclusively, 
on the wpoicrdyevor. In v. 15 the exhortation reverts without formal 
transition to the body of the Church addressed throughout the Letter. 
At the same time, the whole of vv, 14f. might be addressed suitably 
to ‘“‘the brethren” at large; in favour of this construction the re- 
peated, and unqualified, ddeAgol of vv. 12 and 14 seems to speak. 
Upon this view of the connexion—preferred by recent interpreters— 
v. 14 resumes, after the introductory reference to the Church-officers 
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in vv. 12f., and particularizes the wapaxanelre x. olkodouetre of v. 11, 
as though the Apostles wrote: ‘‘ Now while we bid you respect your 
Church leaders, &c., we urge you on your own part to admonish the 
disorderly and console the sad, &c., amongst yourselves”; but would 
not avroi, or the like, have been attached to vovdereire (by way of dis- 
tinction from vov@erobvras, v. 13) in this case? See the discussion of 
Bornemann on the connexion of thought, in pp. 228—231 of Meyer’s 
Kommentar®, On this section see Hort’s Christian Ecclesia, pp. 125 ff. 


12. ’Eporapev St tyds, adeAdol, elSévar Tods Komimvras év ipiv 
x.7.r. But we ask you, brothers, to know those that toil among you, éc. 
For the ¢pwrav of request, and its difference from rapaxanely (v. 14), see 
note on iv. 1. The note of personal urgency in this word indicates 
some difficulty existing at Thessalonica on the point in question; 
certain members of the Church lightly regarded the mpoitcrduevor,— 
scil, “ the disorderly” (v.14; cf. iv. 11 f.; Il. iii. 11 ff.), men disposed 
to resent admonition. 

Eiééva: bears a pregnant force in this connexion—‘ to know those 
that toil, &c., as such, to know them for what they are” (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 
15); or, more generally, “to know them properly, to know what you 
possess in them,’”’ much as in 1 Cor, ii, 2, 12, Jo. vii. 28f., viii. 19, 
55. There is no need to import the looser Hebraistic use ot olda, and 
its synonyms, from the LXX rendering of yy’. 


. (rots Komvovras év iptv) cal mpoicrapévous tpav év xuplp xal vov- 
Geroivras ipas, (those that toil amongst you) and preside over you in the 
Lord and admonish you. The three participles, bound by the vinculum 
of the single article, describe one and the same set of persons,—pro- 
bably the wrpecBirepor who figure in the earliest Church organization 
carried over from the Judmsan to the Pauline Christian communities : 
see Acts xi. 30, xiv. 23, xx. 17; Tit. i. 5; 1 Tim. v. 1, &c.; Jam. 
v.14; 1 Pet. v. 1. These are included in the 7yovpevor of Heb. xiii. 
7, 17, 24. Approved ‘elders’? are described in 1 Tim. v. 17 as of 
Kadws mpoeor&res mpecBirepo (amongst whom “those who labour in 
word, &c.” are ‘‘especially ” distinguished), their function being com- 
pared to that of a good father “ presiding well over his own house” 
(1 Tim. ii. 4f., 12). Like iyyotmevos, however, rpotorduevos is not 
a technical term of office implying stated presidency in Church 
meetings; it is ‘‘a word usually applied to informal leaderships and 
managements of all kinds” (Hort), as in Rom. xii. 8, xvi. 2 (rpoordzis ; 
cf, Tit. iii. 8, 14). The existence at Thessalonica, so early, of distinct 
Church-officers may be probably, but not certainly, inferred from this 
passage ; these rpotcrdyevor, like the family of Stephanas in Corinth 
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(1 Cor. xvi. 15 ff.), may have “ presided” only in the sense that they 
took spontaneously a leading part in Church business and discipline 
(but see note on éy xuply below): this appeal is parallel to 1 Cor. xvi. 
15 f., and has the words edéva: and xom:éy in common with that 
passage. St Paul emphasizes the service done to the community by 
these leaders—ol xomtdvres...d:.d 7d Epyor airav—not their authority. 
For xox, see note to xémros, ii. 9. ’Ev vuiy might signify “on,” 
rather than “among you” (so Winer-Moulton, p. 483), as denoting 
the matter, substratum, of the labour, but less suitably here; the toil 
exercised amongst the Thessalonians (cf. i. 5, ii. 7) should be “‘ known” 
to them. For é» xuply, see note, iv. 1: this adjunct attaches to the 
position of the rpoiorduevoc & more weighty and solemn ‘character ; 
it appears to connote authority upon their part, since it bases their 
relation to the Church upon the connexion of both parties with ‘the 
Lord”: His Lordship underlies their leadership. 

In the third place, the Church-leaders are commended to esteem as 
voveroivres unas. Novéecla is the primary duty enjoined upon them 
in v. 14 (supposing these to be specifically addressed there) ; it comes 
last here, being that in which the offence of their service lay. So 
Theodore paraphrases eldévac...rods vou). «.7.A., ‘non resultantes illis, 
quando vos corripere volunt.”” Noveréw (=v rw ve rlOnps) means ‘‘to 
put one in mind of ” (ans Herz legen) that one has forgotten or 
might forget; it bears an ethical, sometimes a disciplinary, sense (cf. 
voudereity wArxyais, in Aristophanes); hence its application to ‘‘ the 
unruly” in v, 14 and I. iii. 15 (cf. 1 Cor, iv. 14); it implies 
kindly, hopeful ‘“‘ admonition.” The word is confined to St Paul (in- 
cluding Acts xx. 31)in the N.T. Novereiy is distinguished from 6:d4- 
oxew in Col. i. 28, iii. 16, the latter appealing to the understanding, 
the former to the conscience and will; it is the function of the rou 
as distinguished from the d:ddoxados of Eph. iv. 11. 

13. Kal nyeiobar avrovs vwrepexmepicood ty dyamy Sid rd Epyov 
autay, and to regard them tn love in the most supereminent degree 
because of their work. The words jryciocOa...év dyary (put last for 
emphasis) may be read as one complete expression—so Chrysostom 
and Theodore, the Vulgate (habeatis ..in charitate), Beza (charos du- 
catis), Hofmann, Ellicott, Liinemann, Schmiedel; most other in- 
terpreters, with the Eng. Ver., treat év dydwy as a detached adjunct 
to tryeicOa:. The verb by itself hardly bears the sense of “esteem” 
(Lightfoot thinks that the adverb trepexw. supplies this connotation) ; it 
can be read in malam or in bonam partem according to the definition : 
hence ws éxOpdv tryetoOas in II. iii. 15; cf. Phil, ii. 6, iii. 8, 1 Tim. i, 
12, Heb. x. 29, xi. 11, &c. 
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For iyycto6e...év dyary, cf. Jo. xv. 9f.; Jud. 21: the construction of 
Phil. ii. 29, éyripous (=é» rey) Exere, and Phm. 17, resembles that 
here employed ; so Rom. i. 28 (€xew év érvyvéoe); and Thue. 1. 18. 3, 
21. 8, &e. (Exew &» dpy7, &e.). Schmiedel supplies the parallels 
wocicbar év ddcywple from Thue. rv. 5, vi. 8.2; AawBavew ev wd0y, 
from Sophocles Oed. Col. 1679; see also Liddell and Scott on wore? Oar 
év(8.v. roreto Oat, A. v.), the classical equivalent of iyyeioOa év. ’Ev dyary 
=the predicate ryarnpévous (cf. Rom. ix. 25), and something more: the 
apovordpevot are to be ‘ held dear” in that sphere and upon that ground 
of love wherein the Church has its being: of. iii. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 14. 

“HycioOa...év dyary is qualified by the triple Pauline intensive 
varep-ex-repoois, ‘* beyond-exceeding-abundantly ” (cf. note on vxrepex- 
wepioood, iii. 10—this precise form is hap. leg.; also wrepocorépws, 
ii. 17); and by da 7d Epyov atruv, stating the special reason for the 
extraordinary regard of love due to the Thessalonian leaders, in 
accordance with the character given to them as xomOvres in v. 12. 
In “work” this Church excelled, and work it knew how to appreciate; 
see note on rob Epyovu x.7.X., i. 8. 

This clause has given occasion to some caustic observations, such 
as that of Erasmus ad loc.: ‘‘ Hunc locum oportet annotare diligenter 
episcopos...Paulus jubet eos haberi in honore propter opus, non 
propter inanem titulum”; and Calvin, still more sharply, ‘‘Unde 
sequitur e numero Pastorum excludi omnes otiosos ventres.”” Wyclif 
inferred from the text that tithes might be refused to idle or incompe- 
tent priests,—an inference which the Roman Catholic Estius earnestly 
contests. 

elpynvetere év éavrois, be at peace amongst yourselves ; cf. Mk ix. 50. 
Supposing éavrois (or abrois) to be genuine (see Textual Note), then 
the general “ peace” is to be kept through affectionate loyalty to 
the approved leaders; it was disturbed by the d&raxro:, whom the 
Church-officers had to ‘‘admonish” (vv. 12, 14), A sense not dis- 
similar is given by the harder reading éy avrois, if this be understood, 
with Bornemann (who cites 1 Cor. vi. 2, xiv. 21, Mt. ix. 34, in illus- 
tration), as signifying ‘‘ through them,”—on the basis of their leader- 
ship— find your peace in them ”’; on this application of év, see Winer- 
Moulton, pp. 485f. The common rendering of éy adrois by cum eis 
(Vulg. )—as though equivalent to per’ avrév (see Rom. xii. 18)—or in 
eos (toward them), is ungrammatical and inappropriate; the ‘‘ min- 
istry” exists to bind together the whole body of Christ, wpds roy 
Karapriopoy raw ayiwv (Eph. iv.12; cf.v.16). The present imperative 
enjoins not the making of peace, like the aorist in 1 Mace. vi. 60, but 
the maintaining of it. 
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14. TIapaxadotpev 52 pds, &deAdol. But we exhort you, brothers. 
Upon the analysis suggested at the head of the section, vps is dis- 
tinctive: the writers now speak to those spoken of in wv. 12 f., viz. 
the Church-officers; évrai0a mpds rods Apxovras dtadéyerat (Chrysostom). 
They need to be ‘‘encouraged” (see notes on rapaxanéw, ii. 12, iv. 1, 
and rapdxAnots, ii. 3) to the duties imposed on them, while the Church 
is ‘asked’ (see note, v. 12) to pay them deference. Tapaxahéw is not 
often complemented by a sentence in direct narration; 1 Cor. iv. 16 
and Acts ix. 38 give instances of this. 

Three classes needing special pastoral care at Thessalonica—or, on 
the other view of the connexion, a specially interested attention on 
the part of the Church—are of draxro, of dArydyuxa, and of 
doeveis—the unruly, the pusillanimous, and the weak. The first 
category the brethren are to admonish, the second to comfort, the 
third to hold to or help. 

The attitude and disposition of the draxro in this Church come to 
light in II. iii. 6 ff.—on which passage see the notes ; see also Introd. 
pp. xxxi., xxxviii.; ch. iv. 11 f. already gave some hint of trouble of 
this sort. For vouereire, see note to v. 12: the recurrence of this 
verb suggests that oi vouderodvyres of the former verse are the persons 
addressed in this; the disorder described in Ep. II. is of such a kind 
that those directing the business of the Church were bound to come 
into conflict with it. "Odcydyvyes is a LXX word, used to render 
several Hebrew phrases denoting ‘‘broken in spirit” and the like 
(Isai. liv. 6, lvii. 15, &c.). St Paul’s ddcyéyvyos is not therefore the 
paxpéyuxos of Aristotle (Nic. Eth. rv. 7—9), the opposite of the latter’s 
peyardyvxyos— ‘the magnanimous, high-spirited man ” so much com- 
mended by the philosophers; not generosity nor self-respect, but 
courage, confidence are wanting to him; ch. iv. 18 ff. illustrate this 
condition, and again II. ii. 2. On wapapuOéoua, see note to ii. 11 
' above. ’AvréxecOa: uniformly means elsewhere ‘‘to hold by,” “cleave 
to” a person or thing (Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13; Tit. i. 9), and 
bears this sense here: ‘‘the feeble” are apt to be neglected, or even 
cast off, through contempt and impatience of the trouble they give ; 
attaching oneself to them is the way to help them and give them 
strength; cf. the synon. dvri\apBdveoOas, e.g. in Acts xx. 35, ém- 
AapSdverOar in Heb. ii. 16. These do@evets are men “ weak in faith ” 
(Rom. xiv. 1), not ‘the sick” (as in 1 Cor. xi. 30) or ‘“‘ weak” in 
worldly resources (Acts xx. 35). 

The ércydyvxoe and doGeveis stand contrasted with the draxro:. 
The latter are overbold, and need to be checked; the former are 
despondent, and need stimulus and help. ‘ Fainthearted”’ men think 
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themselves ‘‘ weak when they are not 80; encouragement may make 
them bold. 

If the instructions of this verse apply to the rpoicrduevor (see note 
on Iapaxadouer 52 duds above), paxpoOupetre wzpds wdvras refers con- 
sequently to the body of the Church, in contrast with the three faulty 
classes already noticed; whereas els mdyras in the next verse, con- 
trasted with es dA\nAous, looks to the world outside. The duties 
of Church office require in him who exercises them good temper and 
patience all round (xpds xdvras), even where infirmity or disorder 
is not in question. The paxpddvpos, longanimis, is the opposite of 
the dfd@uuos (short-tempered): paxpo@uula implies personal relation- 
ship—patience (on the part of God or man) toward the troubles and 
provocations arising in human intercourse; whereas vropor% (i. 3, &c.) 
is a brave endurance of the ills of life generally, of trying things; see 
Trench’s Syn. § 53. 


15. épare prj tis Kaxdv dvtl xaxod tit dwoSg. See (to it) that 
none pay back evil in return for evil to any one. This further direc- 
tion seems to be addressed, in keeping with the last, to the rpoiardpevor: 
it is their duty to check and prevent every act of retaliation ; they are 
responsible for the conduct of their brethren. On the other hand, the 
wide bearing of the antithetical (4\\d) clause which follows suggests 
the same comprehensive reference here. Had the writers, however, 
intended to warn individual members of the Church about their own 
conduct, they would, presumably, have used the 2nd person, dpare 
ph dmrodGre (cf. Matt. viii. 4, xviii. 10, xxiv. 6 ; Matt. ix. 30 resembles 
this passage), or written ts vudy instead of the bare rts. For xaxdp, 
see note on rovnpdv, v. 22. The same command, in general terms, is 
given in Rom. xii. 17 and 1 Pet. iii. 9; it echoes the teaching of our 
Lord in Matt. v. 43 ff. 


GAd wdvrore rd dyabdv SudKere [xal] els GAAMAous kal els rdvras, 
but always pursue that which is good, [both] toward one another and 
toward all men. This last injunction is not, by its nature, specific to 
Church-oflicers : if the five previous imperatives have been addressed 
to these, we must suppose the writers to turn here by a kind of mental 
gesture, dispensing with any particle of transition, to their readers at 
large, who were virtually (if not directly) admonished in py} rs xaxdv 
..a708@. For d:xev in the sense of practising, pursuing a line of 
conduct, cf. Rom. xii. 13, xiv. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 11; 
2 Tim. ii. 22: it implies persistence in good—not only in the way of 
reciprocity (by antithesis to xaxdv ayri xaxod), but in all other respects 
and contingencies. To dya0év is “the beneficial”; while denoting the 
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morally good in chief, the term is not limited to this: cf. Rom. ii. 10, 
xili. 8f.; Gal. vi. 10; Eph. iv. 28; Phm. 14; LE. vi. 35, dya@owoetre 
cai davifere. For els adddjAous x.7.A., see iii. 12 and note; also note on 
wpos wavras, v. 14. 

Ilayrore—occurring six times in this Letter, oftener than anywhere 
else in St Paul—means ‘‘on every occasion” (cf. i. 2); while dei 
means “perpetually” (2 Cor. vi. 10): ddvadelxrws in v. 17, i. 3, &o., 
is the negative equivalent of either. 


§11. v.16—24. Dreecrions ror Hory Livine. 


In §7 (iv. 1—12) the saintship of the Thessalonians supplied the 
basis and the nerve of the Apostles’ charge. The virtues of chastity, 
brotherly affection, and diligence in labour were enforced on the 
readers under the sense of their consecration to God; the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit supplied the most powerful motive for the leading 
of a pure life (see iv. 3, 7f.). The closing exhortations of the Epistle 
rest on the same principle. The appeal to ‘‘quench not the Spirit” 
forms their centre; and this leads up to an impressive prayer for the 
complete sanctification of those addressed (vv. 23 f.). 

The last section was occupied with social and comparatively external 
duties; this deals with personal obligations and exercises of internal 
piety, which may be distinguished, (1) as they are of a general religious 
character (vv. 16—18), and (2) as they arise specifically from the new 
endowments of the Spirit enjoyed by the Church (vv. 19—22). In 
Rom. xiii. 6—21 there is found a similar but much longer train of 
hortatory epigrams. 


16—18. IIdvrore xalpere, ddvarelrras trpocedx er Ge, éy wavrl eixa- 
ptoretre. Always rejoice; unceasingly pray; in everything give thanks. 
The adverbs, emphatically prefixed to the three imperatives, continue 
the strain of v. 15 in its wide inclusiveness; see the note there on 
awdvrore. The command to “rejoice always” is notable in a Letter 
addressed to a suffering people (see i. 6, ii. 14, iii. 2—4); it must have 
struck the readers as a paradox. St Paul had learnt the secret, which 
he thus virtually teaches—as he does expressly in Rom. v. 3—5—that 
sorrow endured for Christ’s sake opens a new spring of joy: cf. 2 Cor. 
xii. 10; Col. i. 24; 1 Pet. iv. 12—14; also the Beatitudes of Matt. 
v. 10—12. St Paul’s subsequent Letter, dated from prison, to the 
neighbouring Philippian Church (see Phil, iv. 4f., also i, 29) is a 
descant on this theme. 

The Christian’s constant joy puts him in the mood to “ pray with- 
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out ceasing.” Twice the Apostles have used the adverb dd:aXclrrws 
concerning their own grateful remembrance of their readers before 
God (i. 8, ii. 13): a crowd of other objects occupied their minds 
through the hours of each day; they could not be continuously 
thinking of this one Church, nor presenting it distinctly to God in 
every act of devotion ; but they felt that it was never out of remem- 
brance; thankfulness on its account mingled with and coloured 
all their thoughts at this time. In like manner Prayer is the 
accompaniment of the whole life of Christians—a stream always 
flowing, whether sensibly or in the background of consciousness ; 
it forms the undercurrent of thought, which imparts its direction and 
tone to everything upon the surface. This unbroken course of prayer 
belongs to the “life hid with Christ in God” (Col. iii. 3). 


18. éy ravrl evyapioreire contains the same paradox, for the Thes- 
salonians, as wdvrore xalpere (gee note above). ‘In everything,’ — 
even in persecution and shame; cf. again Ph. i. 29, 2 Cor. xii. 9f., 
&c. This too St Paul taught by example: see i. 2, iii. 9f.; Acts 
xvi. 25. ’Ev wavri differs from wepl ravrés (i. 2, &c.) as denoting the 
circumstances, not the object, nor the occasion (éwi), of thanksgiving. 
For the phrase év wavri (not to be limited by xa:py), cf. 2 Cor. vii. 
5, 11,16; Ph.iv. 6,12. On edxapioréw, see note to i.2. Chrysostom’s 
comment, 76 del Sndovéri evxaptareiv, Tobro gidoodgpov Yuxis, is very 
characteristic; to the Greek Christian, an intelligent piety was the 
true dtAovodgia. 

Prayer and Thanksgiving are companions in the language of 
Scripture and counterparts, as the two wings of the soul by which 
it rises toward God. The latter, however, may be tacitly included in 
mpovevxXouat,—a comprehensive term for devout address to God: see 
Ph. iv. 6, ‘In everything by prayer and by supplication, along with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known to God,” where déyots 
(cf. déozat, iii. 10 above) is distinguished from mpocevyy as the 
‘‘ petition’? for some specific boon, while ‘‘ thanksgiving” for past 
blessings and for promised good accompanies both. 


Tovro yap OAnpa Ocov dv Xpiotre “Inood els tpds, for this is 
God’s will in Christ Jesus with regard to you. The three foregoing 
precepts are thus linked together; they constitute one habit and 
temper, the spirit of a true devotion to God, so that rofro includes 
them collectively. Touro yap 0éAnpa x.r.\. adduces not so much a 
reason for obedience to Divine commands, as an assurance of their 
practicability; the argument is not, ‘You must do it, for God so 
wills,” but ‘“‘ Knowing that it is God’s will, you can do it”: of. v, 24 
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below; also iv. 3 (see note), of which this sentence is a repetition; and 
Ph. ii. 13; 2 Cor. iii. 5, &c. As though the Apostles said: ‘‘ You 
Thessalonian believers, so greatly afflicted and tempted to murmuring 
and despondence, are the objects of a special and gracious purpose 
on God’s part. God intends your life to be one of constant prayer, 
constant joy and thanksgiving; and this is made possible for you in 
Christ.” In Christ Jesus (the living, reigning Saviour: cf. note on 
this locution in ii. 14) the basis is laid and the sphere is found of all 
saving purpose and action on God’s side (see e.g. 2 Cor. v. 19; 1 Cor. 
i. 30), and of all experience and attainment of Divine grace on man’s 
side (Gal. iii. 14; Eph. ii. 18, &c.). This 6édnua is not a mere ‘‘ resolve 
of God” made known through Christ, but a ‘‘volition” operative and 
effective ‘‘in” Him, like ‘“‘all the promises of God” (2 Cor. i. 20). 
Els buds, ‘* (going out) unto you,” ‘‘ (directed) towards you”’: for els 
denoting the direction of mind or moral activity, cf. v. 15, II. i. 11, 
Ph. i. 23, Acts xxvi. 6, &c.; and see Winer-Moulton, p. 495. 


19, 20. 1d wvedpa pr oPévvure, wpodpyrelas pr] Eovbevetre. The 
Spirit do not quench; prophesyings do not despise. From joy, prayer, 
and thanksgiving it is a natural transition to the Spirit and pro- 
phesying (see i. 6; also Rom. viii. 26; Eph. vi. 18; Jud. 20). 
‘“‘ Praying ” and ‘‘ prophesying ” are kindred exercises (1 Cor. xi. 4). 
The R.V. reduces the stop between these injunctions to a semi-colon: 
they are parallel, the second explaining the first. Possibly, as 
Lightfoot says, ‘‘ there was the same tendency amongst the Thessa- 
lonians to underrate prophecy in comparison with other more 
striking gifts of the Spirit, which St Paul condemns in writing to 
the Corinthians”; see 1 Cor. xiv. 1, {ndovre 7a wvevparixd, wadov 
32 fa mpognretnre, and the discussion which follows. But the 
warning against quenching the Spirit is directed, surely, against 
rationalism rather than fanaticism, against the chill distrust of the 
more fervid spiritual manifestations which was excited in sober 
minds at Thessalonica by the extravagance, or insincerity, of such 
avevparixol as e.g. the “prophets” who are virtually censured in 
the warning of II. ii. 2, wyre dia wvevparos. The agitation and 
morbid anxiety respecting the Parousia, which both Epistles seek to 
allay, was fed by “ prophesyings” upon this subject; in such prophesy- 
ings Millenarianism has at all times abounded. The scepticism thus 
awakened tended to discredit prophecy generally in this Church, 
and with it the whole supernatural agency of the Spirit. That this 
counsel has in view the reflective and critical part of the Church, 
is strongly suggested by the doxiudgere of the next exhortation. But 
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this caution is one which St Paul’s general observation of the Greek 
temper might suggest, without any local occasion. 

For xpog¢nrela, cf. Rom. xii. 6; 1 Cor. xiii. 2, xiv. 6: it comes by 
droxdduyis, as ddax4 by yrwous. Prediction is only one branch of 
‘“‘prophecy,” which means etymologically the forth-speaking of that 
which was hidden in the mind of God and which comes to the 
xpopyrns, for communication to others, through the specific inspira- 
tion of His Spirit ; see Lightfoot’s note ad loc., and Cremer’s Lexicon 
8.V. rpogijrns. As to the dependence of rpopyrela on 76 xvetpa, see 
further Joel ii. 28 f. (iii. 1 f., in Hebrew text); Acts ii. 17, xix. 6, 
Xxvili. 25; Lk. i. 67; Rev. i. 2 and 10, &c. ZBéwvure is a N.T. hap. 
legomenon: since the Holy Spirit is a “fire” (Acts ii. 3; cf. Rom. 
xii. 11; Acts xviii. 25; Lk. xii. 49), the arrest of His action is de- 
scribed as a ‘‘quenching.’’ ‘As ‘resisting the Holy Spirit,” in Acts 
vii. 51 (Isai. xiii. 10), describes a perverge unbelief, so ‘‘ quenching the 
Holy Spirit” describes a cold scepticism. Prophecy exhibited His 
working in its vehemence and ardour. 

’"Efovdev-éw (also in the forms éfovdervéw, -bw), a word of the xou7}, 
‘‘to make utterly nothing of,” “reduce to nought,” is frequent in 
St Paul (see 1 Cor. i. 28, 2 Cor. x. 10, &c.), This verb denotes con- 
tempt objectively, as it bears on the person or thing despised; while 
karadpovéw (1 Cor. xi, 22) describes contempt subjectively, as it is in 
the mind of the despiser. 


21. wdvra [St] Soxwpdlere, rd xaddv xaréxere: [but] everything 
put to proof; the good hold fast,—pres, imperative of settled rule and 
practice. Mark off this verse, again, from the foregoing by a colon 
or semi-colon: while “‘prophesyings” are not to be ‘“‘ despised,” 
neither are they to be accepted wholesale and because of their 
pretensions. The chaff must be sifted out from the wheat. Prophecy 
is brought under a universal Christian rule laid down in zavyra 
doxtudtere, which vindicates ‘‘ private judgement” in religion, vv. 19, 
20 having warned us beforehand against its sceptical or prejudiced 
use. For the purpose of discriminating true and false inspiration, 
the faculty of dtaxpiots wvevnarwy (1 Cor. xii. 10) had been given by 
‘‘the one and self-same Spirit,” side by side with wpogyrela. In 
1 Cor. xii. 3 St Paul supplies a criterion for exercising this didxpiors 
or doxiwacia; 1 Cor. xiv. 29 exhibits this very faculty in exercise, — 
wpopira: dvo 4 Tpets Nadelrwoay, kal ol dAdo. Staxpewérwoay. Similarly 
St John bids his readers py rayri wredpart mioreverw GANA Soxiudcew 
Ta wvevpara in his First Epistle, iv. 1, furnishing his test of ‘‘ the 
spirits”? in the context. Claims to inspiration, supernatural pheno- 
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mena, are therefore chiefly, though not exclusively, aimed at in rdvra 
doxatere. For the meaning of doxiuafew, see note on ii. 4. For the 
reading rdvyra 5é—on the whole the more likely—see Textual Note. 

Cyril of Alexandria quotes this passage several times, combining 
with it the famous apophthegm, yiveobe Séximor rpawetira:, ‘Be ye 
approved money-changers”’ (testers of current coin), credited by other 
Fathers to our Lord, which is now generally ascribed to Him as a 
traditional dypagov. Possibly, this saying of Jesus was in the writers’ 
mind ; if so, the allusion helps to elucidate the next clause (see note 
following). See Lightfoot’s note ad loc. 


Td xaddé»v signifies what is good or fine in quality, and is so con- 
trasted with 7rd xaxdév, the base, in Rom. vii. 21; Heb. v. 14 (see also 
2 Cor. xiii. 7; Gal. vi. 9), while dya6és (see note on v. 15) is opposed 
to rovnpds, and to paidos besides. For xaréxw in its other (adverse) 
sense, see II. ii. 6; in this sense, 1 Cor. xi. 2, xv. 2. 


Verse 22 completes negatively the exhortation of v. 21: testing 
results in holding fast or abstaining from (xaréxew or dxéxerOa: dws) 
the good or evil offered for choice. From the antithesis thus pre- 
sented, in view of the application of doximagew to the testing of coin 
(see note to ii. 4, and foregoing note on v. 21), it has been argued that 
dro travrés etSous rovnpod signifies ‘from all bad coinage,” as though 
eldos were synonymous with vduioua (cf. specie, from Latin species) ,— 
prevalent doctrines or moral practices being thus represented, it is 
supposed, under the figure of currency. But lexical evidence is 
wanting for such a use of eléos. This word denotes (a) visible form, 
appearance (as in LK. iil. 22, ix. 29, &c.); or (b) sight, appearance in 
the abstract, as contrasted with faith (2 Cor. v. 7); or (c) show, 
appearance, in contrast with reality (like eféwdov, i. 9, e.g.)—the 
rendering of the A.V., which, beside its lack of parallels, gives a 
sense intrinsically weak, as it would recommend the studying of 
appearances (see, against this, Matt. xxiii. 5); (d@) kind, sort, the 
most obvious rendering—a sense perfectly familiar in the cow} though 
hap. leg. in Biblical Greek, and derived originally from philosophical 
usage. Our choice lies between (a) and (d). The former appears 
to be intended in the ab omni specie mala of the Vulgate, as though 
the Apostles meant: ‘‘ Keep away from every evil sight,” or ‘‘ show,” 
from all that is evil in the aspect of things about you, from the 
fleeting shows of the world. A better turn is given to the species 
mala by understanding it to mean that which appears evil in the eyes 
of others and would cause needless offence (cf. 1 Cor. viii. 13, x. 32f.). 
The common rendering (as in R.V.), on which we must fall back, 
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failing (a)—-from every kind of evil—is open to the objection that 
xovnpov, thus rendered as a neuter (abstract) substantive, requires 
the article (like 7d xadév; cf. Rom. xii. 9). But this is not an in- 
variable rule; “in Plato the anarthrous neuter singular for abstract 
ideas frequently occurs” (Kiihner’s Grammatik?, 1. § 4621): see e.g. 
eldos dyadov in Plato Repub. 3570. Thus wrovnpéy stands for “ evil” 
collectively, evil qua evil: cf. rpds dtdxpeotw xadov re kat xaxov in Heb. 
v. 14; also, for the use of eZdos, Josephus Ant. vu. 4. 2, x. 3.1, etdos 
pédous, wornplas. 

Td xadédv is opposed by rornpéy, a8 xaxéy in v. 15 by 7d dyadév. 
The phrasing was perhaps suggested by Job i. 1, 8, ii. 10,---drexduevos 
dwd wavrds wovnpod (xaxot) mpdyuaros; widening the prohibition to 
include the manifold zovnpd enticing their readers, the Apostles insert 
elSous into their sentence. For dwéxyoua dd, see note on iv. 3,—a 
passage perhaps intentionally recalled in this dehortation ; certainly 
wopvela Was one eldos rovnpot to be shunned at Thessalonica. The 
notion of ovnpés is that of ‘‘ irredeemable badness,” “‘ intrinsic absolute 
badness” (see F'. H. Chase: Essay on The Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church, pp. 89 ff.); while xaxés (v. 15) signifies base, malicious, 
cowardly (bad in quality and disposition). 


23. Airis 86 Oeds rijs elptivys—. But may the God of peace Him- 
self...: cf. ili. 11 (see note), and II. ii. 16, where a like contrast seems 
to be implied, under Adrés 346, between human wish or effort and 
Divine power. Ph. ii. 12 f. (‘‘ Work out your own salvation, for God 
it is that worketh in you”’) illustrates the connexion between vv. 22 
and 23: ‘‘ Keep yourselves from...evil. But may God...sanctify you.” 
‘O Beds rijs elphyns, a favourite designation with St Paul in pious 
wishes (see IT. 111. 16; Rom, xvi. 20, &c.), found also in Heb. xiii. 20. 
For elpjn, see note on i. 1: God’s distinguishing gift in the Gospel, 
that by which he signalizes His grace in the hearts of men; as the 
Christian God is 6 Oeds rijs elpjvys, so the Christian peace is 7 
elphyn To Oeod (Ph. iv. 7). The epithet recalls v. 13, elpnvedere év 
éavrois; the directions of the previous context, from v. 12 onwards, 
are rd Tis elphvyns x. Ta THs olxodopAs (Rom. xiv. 19); when the Church 
is at peace, the work of sanctification goes on. As from this gift of 
Peace, so God is specifically named from other of His yaplouara in 
Rom. xv. 5, 18, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, 1 Pet. v. 10; in each place suitably 
to the wish expressed. The prayer for Sanctification in iii. 11—13 
above had love for its basis; this prayer rests on the thought of 
peace. 


dyudoa. tpds ddoredels, sanctify you to full completeness,—per 
12 
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omnia (Vulg.), ganz und gar (de Wette), nach eurer ganzen Person 
(Schmiedel). ‘“Odored%}s, hap. leg. in N.T., is a coinage of late Greek, 
found occasionally in Plutarch, and in Aquila’s rendering of Deut. 
xiii. 17 (for 519). It does not appear to be qualitative, as though 
denoting the completeness of sanctification by way-of degree, but 
quantitative as signifying its range and unlimited comprehension ; 
ddoreXe’s is expounded by éAdxAnpor...7d wvetua Kal 7 Yuxh x.r.r. in 
the sequel; thus Cicumenius, édoreXeis* robr’ fort odpare x. Wuxze 
“OdoreAys and drAdxAnpos are closely synonymous, both insisting on the 
wholeness of the process: the former is collective, the latter dis- 
tributive—the one implying a totality from which no part is excluded, 
the other an integrity in which each part has its due place and 
proportion (vollsténdig and vollkommen respectively, Hofmann); for 
dddxAnpos, see Trench’s Syn. § 22, and cf. Jam. i. 4, Acts iii. 16. 


In the LXX and in Philo, éddcdypos (rendering the Hebrew Ddv’) 


is regularly used of the sacrificial victims, which were required to be 
sound and perfect in every part, dAdxKAnpos x. réXecos Or wavredjs. The 
doubling of 6\o- sustains the rhetorical effect of the seven times 
repeated way- of vv. 14—22. 

For ayidtw, cf. notes on ay:wovrn, iii. 13, and dy:aouds, iv. 8. The 
readers are already, by their calling and relations to God as believers 
in Christ, dyto, iryacpévor; what the Apostles ask in this closing 
prayer, up to which all the exhortations and warnings of the Epistle, 
and especially those of the last eleven verses, lead, is a sanctity 
impressed on the readers by God Himself, of such thoroughness 
moreover that it shall embrace and gather up into the integrity of 
a complete manhood every element and function of their nature, in 
which, that is to say, the soul and body shall participate no less 
than the spirit. 

So the parallel clause, carrying forward the sanctification into 
preservation (note the reverse order in the prayer of Jo. xvii. 11—19), 
runs kal éAdéKAnpov tpev To wvevpa Kal fj Yuxy Kal Td copa...rNp7- 
Oey, and in full integrity may your spirit and your soul and your 
body...be preserved! ‘Yydv, standing in the Greek at the head of 
the triple subject and belonging to each member of it, we represent 
by the repeated ‘‘ your,” in order to bring out the distinctness, marked 
by the tripled article, with which the three several subjects are stated. 
The verb at the end is singular, in consonance with 6AéxAnpov at the 
beginning; there is one ‘‘ keeping,” embracing the totality of the man, 
but a keeping in which each of the three constituents has its place 
and share. 
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Over this passage the Trichotomists and Dichotomists wage war, 
who maintain respectively that Scripture distributes man’s nature 
into three or two elements—spirit, soul, and body, or spirit and flesh 
(body). For the former theory, see Heard’s Tripartite Nature of 
Man; Ellicott’s The Destiny of the Creature, &c., and the note in his 
Commentary on this passage; or Delitzsch’s Biblical Psychology : 
for the latter, Laidlaw’s Bible Doctrine of Man, or Beck’s Biblical 
Psychology ; also the art. Psychology in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, 
and Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon s.vv. The nature of this 
passage forbids our finding a logical analysis in the three terms; 
they serve to make the wish exhaustive in its completeness. 

The Apostles begin with the inmost—réd mveiua, nearest to God 
who “is spirit” (Jo. iv. 24); for with man’s spirit the Holy Spirit 
directly associates Himself (Rom. viii. 16, &c.), and it is the primary 
object of Divine salvation (cf. II. ii. 13; also 1 Cor. v. 5, xv. 45), 
They end with ‘‘ the body,” the vessel and envelope of the spirit (see 
2 Cor. iv. 7, v. 1, &c.; if notiv. 4 above), the man’s outer part, through 
which he belongs to the xécuos and communicates with it. ‘*The 
soul,” poised between these two, is the individual self, the living 
personality in which flesh and spirit, common to each man with his 
fellows, meet and are actualized in him. When St Paul in 2 Cor, 
vii. 1 bids his readers “ cleanse” themselves ‘‘ from all defilement of 
flesh and spirit,” that phrase covers the same ground as this, but 
contrasts the man’s inner and outer relations; while the expression of 
1 Pet. i. 22, ‘‘ having purified your souls,” fastens upon the individual 
man and his personality in its distinctive impulses and habits; here 
the entire man is surveyed, with his whole nature in its manifold 
aspects and functions, as the subject of sanctifying grace. The 
axvedua is ‘‘kept,” when no evil reaches the inner depths of our 
nature or disturbs our relations to God and eternity; the yuyj, 
when the world of self is guarded and every personal motive and 
activity is holy; and the cua, when our outward life and partici- 
pation in the material world are sacred. The connexion between 
sanctity and safety lies in the fact that what is sanctified is given 
over to God, to be ‘‘ kept” by Him for His own uses. The thought 
that Christ’s disciples, of éy Xporg as St Paul would say, belong to 
God the Father and are therefore cast upon His almighty protection, 
is at the basis of our Lord’s parting prayer in Jo. xvii. (see also 
Jo. vi. 37—45, x. 26—30) ; it comes out in the miords.6 xadGy of the 
next verse: cf. 1. 4; II. ii. 18; Eph. i. 180; 2 Tim. i. 12, also 
Ps. cxxi.; Isai. xxvii. 3; ‘‘He will keep the feet of His saints,” 
1 Sam. ii. 9, 
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Between subject (7d wvedua x.7.d.) and verb (rypnbeln) comes in the 
adverbial adjunct, dpépwrws tv ry wapovelg rob Kuplov ypav ’Incod 
Xpurros: (may your spirit, &c., be preserved) without blame in the 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Ev rq wapovela qualifies duéurrws: 
the blamelessness (‘‘in holiness,” iii. 13; see dydoas buds above) is to 
be manifest ‘‘in,” certified: at, ‘‘the wapovola” (cf. iii. 13, also ii. 19 
and parallels); ‘‘ the day will disclose it,” 1 Cor. iii. 13. For rapovcta, 
see notes on il. 19, &c.; and for rod vp. I. X., i. 1,3, &c. The gram- 
matical attachment of duéurrws is not so obvious. The Apostles do 
not write dueuwrov, which would give the ‘preserved blameless’’ of 
the A. V., as though they were defining the state in which the readers 
‘ should be kept ‘‘unto the coming” (a gross misrendering of év), but 
duéurrws, ‘*blamelessly,” using the adverb of manner. Now this 
qualification can hardly apply to rnpyGely by itself (for the writers 
could not think of blame as attaching, conceivably, to God’s keeping 
of His saints); it defines the foregoing d6\éx\npoy, which is gram- 
matically dependent on rypyfely as its secondary predicate, but 
logically dominates the sentence. The interjected adverbial ad- 
junct indicates the manner in which the desired integrity of sanc- 
tification, for whose maintenance prayer is made, is to be realized 
at last. We may render the whole sentence thus: ‘‘In full integrity 
may your spirit and your soul and your body be preserved,—found 
blamelessly so at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” From iv. 
13—18 it might be inferred, as 1 Cor. xv. abundantly shows, that 
in St Paul’s teaching the body, along with the spirit, of the saints 
participates in the glory of the Parousia ; see Ph. iii, 20 f. 


24. mords 6 kadov tpas, Ss Kal woujoe. Faithful is He that 
calls you, who also will do (it). The Thessalonians are conscious 
that God is calling them to a life of consecration to Himself, to be 
crowned by heavenly glory (see ii. 12, iv. 3, v. 18, and notes); He 
speaks in the Gospel as 6 xaAdy: the “call”? proves the possibility 
of the complete sanctification prayed for, since it pledges God’s all- 
sufficing aid to this effect. See 1 Cor. i.9; Ph. i.6; Rom. xi. 29; 
2 Tim. ii. 13; Ps. lvii. 2, cxxxviii. 8, for similar assumptions and 
tacit arguments. Elsewhere the Apostle points to the odpayis, or 
‘the dfsaBdy, or the drapx7, ‘of the Spirit” as warranting the same 
certainty: see 2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 18f., iv. 30; Rom. viii. 14—17, 23. 
Under the formula mords 6 eds (or xipcos) St Paul appeals to God’s 
fidelity, in various ways: see II. iii. 3; 1 Cor.i. 9, x. 13; 2 Cor.i.18; 
2 Tim. ii, 13; cf. Deut. vii. 9, Isai. xlix. 7, &. For the timeless 
present, 6 xaddv, see note on ii. 12: it implies God’s abiding character. 
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Towjoe is elliptical and without expressed object: the verbs are 
apposed in their bare idea—“ Your Caller will do”; God will put His 
summons into execution, He will not let it remain futile nor leave its 
fulfilment to man’s weakness. ‘Hath He said, and shall He not 
do?” Num. xxiii. 19; of. Ps. xxii. 81; Isai. xliv. 23, lv. 11; Lk. 
i, 87, &e. 


§ 12. v. 25—28. Tue Conoxusrton. 


The conclusion of the Epistle is very brief. It makes no reference 
to the autograph signature, which the Apostle Paul in II. iii. 17, and 
in subsequent letters, is careful to notify. The request ‘‘that the 
Epistle be read to all the brethren” (v. 27), is its notable feature. 

25. “ASeAdol, rpomedxerGe [kal] wepl pov. Brothers, pray [also] 
for us. The xal of the R.V. margin (see Textual Note) is appropriate ; 
since the Apostles have just prayed for their readers (v. 23), their 
prayers for the writers are due in turn; for similar reciprocity in- 
dicated by xal, see iii. 6 b above, and Col. i. 8. The absence of «al in 
the parallel IZ. iii. 1 and Heb. xiii. 18 (where it is not required) might 
occasion its omission by copyists here. For the general wish, beside 
Il, iii. 1 f. where it is expanded, cf. Eph. vi. 19; Col. iv. 3 f.; 
Ph. i. 19; Rom. xv. 30—‘“ that you strive together with me in your 
prayers to God for me.” St Paul, in all the strength of his gifts 
and office, felt his dependence on the prayers of the Church, and 
realized through this means his fellowship with distant brethren in 
Christ. 


26. ’Aowdcacte rots dSeAhovs advras év didrjpan dyle. Salute 
the brothers all in a holy kiss, In 1 Pet. v. 14 the kiss is defined, by 
its quality, ¢lAnua dydans: love and holiness were identified in the 
prayer of iii. 12 f. above (see notes); the injunction of the ¢iAnya is 
followed by words upon love, and of love, in 1 Cor. xvi. 20—24; 
cf. also 2 Cor. xiii. 11-—13. Such love was implied in the fellowship 
of prayer expressed in the verses just preceding. The ‘‘kiss” is dyioy 
as the token of love amongst the ay.o: (iii. 13, iv. 7f.); it is called in 
the Apost. Constitt., ii. 57, 7d év Kuply olAnua, and by Tertullian, for 
the Latin Church, osculum pacis, by St Augustine osculum sanctum. 
The Apostles wish the ¢iAnua to be given in conveying their “greeting,” 
and by way of signifying their love to “all” the Thessalonian 
believers ; its communication in this form pre-supposes, and simul- 
taneously expresses, the mutual love reigning in the Church (i. 3; 
Il. i. 3). The direction is presumably given, as Lightfoot and Borne- 
mann point out, to the primary receivers of the Letter—probably the 
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xpoicTdpevor, scil, Elders, spoken of in v. 12 above and addressed in 
vv. 14f. (see notes) ; these are to give the kiss in the name of the 
writers to the Church at large. Such a salutation they were probably 
accustomed to bestow at Church gatherings; on the occasion of 
reading this Letter, it is to be given and received as from Paul and 
his companions. 

The kiss, as the natural sign of affection amongst kindred and 
near friends in meeting or parting, was common in the primitive 
Christian assemblies, with their strong sense of fraternity. It is still 
a usage of the Greek and Oriental Churches at Holy Communion ; 
but the ceremony died out in the West during the Middle Ages, being 
less suitable to the colder manners of the Germanic races. The 
custom fell into suspicion as the simplicity of Christian feeling 
declined ; it was the subject of numerous regulations in early Councils. 
See the article Kiss in the Dict. of Christian Antiquitics, and PlAnpa 
in Suicer’s Thesaurus. 


27. ‘Evopxile tpas rév Kiptov dvayvectyva: Hv erurroliy, 
x.t-A. I adjure you by the Lord that the letter be read to all the 
brothers. Observe the lst person singular, previously occurring only 
in ii. 18 and iii. 5, which gives to the wish, on St Paul’s part, an 
emphatic personal note; cf. the concluding note on v. 28. This 
appeal unmistakably implies, as probably does the direction of v. 26 
(see note above), certain responsible persons to whose address the 
Epistle was sent and who had it in charge for the Church. That the 
request should take the form of a solemn adjuration, is surprising. 
The tenor of the Epistle (see Introd. pp. xxxiii., lxii.) indicates no 
contention or jealousy that might occasion the withholding of the 
Letter from one party by another. It must be remembered (1) that 
this is the earliest Apostolic Letter extant, and that the custom of 
reading such Epistles had yet to be established. The appeal gives 
expression to the authority of the communication, and the importance 
attaching to it in the writers’ minds (cf. iv.1,15). (2) The desire felt 
for St Paul’s presence, and the disappointment of the Church at his 
failure to return (iii. 6), to which he addresses himself in chaps. ii. 
and iii., might lead some to say, ‘‘O, it is only a letter from him! 
we do not want that!” (8) Further, amongst the bereaved members 
of the Church whom the writers are wishful to console (iv. 13 ff.), 
some in consequence of their recent and deep sorrow might be absent 
when the Epistle was read; the Apostles will make sure that these 
shall not lose its benefit. Lightfoot suggests (4) that St Paul had 
‘‘a sort of presentiment or suspicion that a wrong use might be made 
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of his name and authority” in some quarters in regard to the 
matters agitated touching the Parousia—as appears, from the subse- 
quent allusion of II. ii. 2, to have proved the case; and that he 
therefore takes care that no one shall misunderstand his meaning 
from merely hearing it at second-hand and by report. Or, finally, 
(5) the draxro: (v. 14) might escape hearing the Letter, unless they 
were sought out and had it brought to their knowledge. A somewhat 
similar injunction is found in Col. iv. 16. 


évopx({o—* probably stronger than dpxi{w, I bind you by an oath” 
(Lightfoot)—appears to be found otherwise only on one or two 
Inscriptions, and probably (by emendation) in Josephus Antiq. vii. 
15. 4; dpxiftw in Mk v. 7; Acts xix. 13. Like verbs of its class, it 
takes two accusatives. ‘Opxéw is the correct Attic form. Ty» émiorodijy 
refers to the Letter now complete. The benediction paxdptos 6 dvaye- 
vwoxwy Kk. ol dxovorres, Of Rev. i. 3, says much the same thing as this 
verse in another way. Bengel remarks, in regard to the reading of 
Scripture on the part of the laity: ‘‘Quod Paulus cum adjuratione 
jubet, id Roma sub anathemate prohibet.”’ 


28. ‘H xdpis rot xvplov nav "Incot Xprorrod ped’ tpov. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ (be) with you. St Paul’s customary 
form of final benediction, which he expands later into the full 
Trinitarian blessing of 2 Cor. xiii. 18, or shortens into the brief 7 
xapis ped” dudy of Col. iv. 18; cf. 1 an’ 2 Tim. and Titus besides. 
It contains all good that Christians can wish each other; see notes 
on xdpis, i. 1, and Il. i. 12. “Grace” is “‘ with” us, when it con- 
stantly attends us, when it forms the atmosphere we breathe, the 
guiding and sustaining influence of life. 

From II. iii. 17 £. we learn that the Apostle Paul, using an 
amanuensis, was accustomed to write the benediction with his own 
hand as a characteristic token—perhaps in this case the whole post- 
script (vv. 26-28: the sing. évopxi{w—see note above—speaks for this 
inclusion); cf. Gal. vi. 11-18. This formula “was adopted after 
him by those especially who were his companions or disciples, as 
by the inspired writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii. 25), and 
by Clement in his Epistle to the Romans. Compare likewise the 
conclusion of the Epistle of Barnabas, 6 xipios ris ObEns Kal dons 
xdpiros mera TOO wvevuaros udv. Afterwards it became the common 
salutation or benediction of the Church in her liturgies ” (Lightfoot). 


2 THESSALONIANS. 
CHAPTER I. 


On the Tirtz, see note to Epistle L 


1. ZeAovavos is spelt ZiASavos in DG& 67**; cf. note on I.i. 1. 
The Latin v is ambiguous in its Greek transliteration. 


2. This whole verse is omitted by 177 and Damasus, probably 
through homeoteleuton with v. 1. 


NAGEL &c., vg cop syrr, Or (expressly), add uw» to warpos; 
BDP 17, Thphyl Pelag, dispense with the pronoun. The latter group 
outweigh the former; the addition is suggested by v. 1 and by Pauline 
usage in such formule: 2 Tim. i. 2, Tit. i. 4, Eph. vi. 23 afford 
exceptions parallel to the shorter reading here. 


8. Minuscule 17 and vg (in good copies), with Aug, omit rayrwy, 
while &* omits third nuwy: in either case probably through homao- 
teleuton, the duplicate final -wy misleading the copyist’s eye. 


4. avrovs nas (in this order), NBP 17 73 syr®!; nuas avrovs, in 
ADGEL &c.—a Western emendation, followed by the Syrians. 


evxavyactat, in SABP 17 Chr Euthal (P 17 adopt the classical 
spelling ey-). xavxacOa: is read by DEL, &c. (G, xavyynoacOa:), discard- 
ing the exceptional compound, or omitting the initial ev- through 
confusion with the final -.» of the foregoing vuy. 


evexeoOe is found in B alone—hence rejected by all the editors ex- 
cept WH (margin): a not improbable reading, since it yields a 
forcible and fitting sense, and constitutes a solitary usage in this 
connexion ; whereas the smooth and obvious avexeoe is common in 
St Paul, and is exchangeable with eveyeode by an easy itacism, See 
Expository Note. 


7. é& pdoye wupos is the reading of BDG 47 71, vg cop syr Pee. hel txt, 
Tert; it appears to be a conformation to Isai. lxvi. 15, Ex. iii. 2 
(Hebrew) : so Acts vii. 30, with a varia lectio; Heb. i. 7; Rev. i. 14, &c. 
Weiss, on the other hand, supposes ev wvpt doyos (given by NAKLP 
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&c,, and adopted by other critics) to be due to assimilation of ev PrAoye 
wupos to the LXX text of Ex. iii. 2. 


8. &dous, for Si8ovros, D*G latt.: a false concord; cf. Rev. passim, 
and Papyri. 


Xpiorov added to Inoov by NAG d&c.; see note on I. ii. 19. 


10. tow morevoacw in all uncials. The Received micrevovew rests 
on the testimony of a handful of minuscules. 


For emorev0y, two minn.—31 and 112, of no special value—furnish, 
whether through accident or design, the reading ew:orwy desiderated 
by Hort. The rendering of Ambrst, fidem habuit, may have been 
based on emtatw6y. See Expository Note. 


12. AGP 17 &c., add Xpicrov to the first Invov. Cf. v. 8 above. 


§1. £1 1—4. SaxuraTion AND THANKSGIVING. 


1. This Appress differs from that of Epistle I. (see notes in 
extenso) only in the addition of tjpav to warpl: “in God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ ’’—Father of us, whom He loves and calls 
into His own family: cf. ii. 16; I. i. 4; Rom. i. 7, viii. 15, 29; 
Gal. iv. 4—7; Eph. i. 5; Lk. xii, 32, &c. This appropriative judy 
is usual in later epistolary formule ; cf. vv. 11 and 12, and notes. 


2. The GREETING is more considerably enlarged. The reference of 
xdpts sptv Kal eprivn (see notes to I. i. 1) to their double source— 
dad Gecod warpds kal kuplov ‘Incot Xpicro$—unauthentic in the T.R. 
of Epistle I., is amply attested here, and prevails in subsequent 
Epistles. ‘God the Father” is the ultimate spring, “the Lord 
Jesus Christ” the mediating channel of ‘‘grace and peace”; ef. 
1 Cor. i. 80, € adrod (i.e. rob Oeod) tmeis dare ev Xprore@ "Inood. 


Vo. 3f. The THanxsaivina, resembling that of Epistle I., has at 
the same time a stamp of its own. The Apostles dwell (a) on the extra- 
ordinary growth of the Thessalonian Church in faith and love, v. 3; 
_ (b) on their own boasting over their stedfastness in other Churches ; 
(c) on the token given by this fidelity of God’s righteous judgement as 
between the persecuted Church and its oppressors, which will take 
effect, with glorious results for the former, at the approaching 
wapovola, vv. 5—12. On this third, ulterior motive for thankfulness 
the writers dilate in such a way that it detaches itself from the evxa- 
ptorta, and becomes an integral and prominent topic of the Epistle. 
We therefore treat it separately in the following section. 
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8. Evyapurreity dpelropev rp Oep mdvrore wepl tov, adeAdol, 
xaOes dfvdv torw. We ought to give thanks to God always for you, 
brothers, as it is befitting. For edxapiretv, see note on parallel in 
Ep. I. ’OdetAouer is repeated in this connexion in ii. 13—nowhere 
else in St Paul. As I. iii. 6—9, ii. 18 f., show, the writers felt them- 
selves under a peculiar debt of gratitude on their readers’ account— 
hence this turn of expression. For é¢el\w in matters of affection, see 
Rom. xiii. 8, xv. 1, 27; Jo. xiii. 14; and of debt to God, Matt. vi. 12, 
xxiii. 16, 18. Kaéws dédy dor, “ ut par est’ (Erasmus, Beza), adds 
the human side of this claim; ‘‘it is also merited by your conduct ” 
(Lightfoot): cf., for the use of the adjective, Lk. xxiii. 41, da ov 
éxpdtapuer, “the due reward of our deeds”; and Ph. i. 7, xaOds éorw 
dixasov x.r.d., for the Pauline sentiment. “Agcos recurs twice in the 
sequel, referring to the Thessalonians, in xaraiibw and déidw, vv. 5, 11. 
There is nothing pleonastic, and nothing constrained or formal, here; 
St Paul was under abiding and warmly felt bonds of gratitude for the 
timely comfort administered by this Church, which had given ‘life ” 
to his ministry at Corinth; see note on I. iii. 8. Bengel’s question 
is apposite: ‘*Tuine Christianismi specimina digna sunt, quorum 
nomine gratias Deo agant, qui te norunt? ” 


Srv trepavidver 7 wlorus tpov. The ground and subject-matter of 
thanksgiving ; in that your faith grows mightily (or more and more)— 
vehementer augescit (Calvin, Beza). Earlier, St Paul had been anxious 
‘‘ about the faith ” of his Thessalonian converts (I. ii. 2, 5); he had 
written the former Letter partly to remedy their terepjyara ris rlorews 
(iii. 10). Since that time it has grown in a degree beyond his hopes ; 
this is his first ground of thankfulness. Timothy’s report had been 
reassuring on this vital point (iii. 6); subsequent tidings had arrived to 
the same effect (see Introd. p. xxxvii.). The compound trep-avidvw is 
hap. leg.; St Paul is fond of the prefix vwep- (cf. ii.4; I. iii. 10, v. 13). 


kal wAcovdte. 1 dyamn évds éxdo-rov mavreov tpwy els ddArjdovus, 
and the love of each single one of you all to one another multiplies. 
This the First Epistle marked as the shining excellence of the Thes- 
salonian Church (iv. 9 f.); for its increase the Apostles had prayed 
(fii. 12): this prayer is fulfilled, and thanksgiving is therefore due. 
TI\eovdtw, an active verb in I. iii, 12 (see note), is neuter here. ‘Evds 
éxdorovu (also in I. il. 11), unituscujusque (Vulg.), pointedly individual- 
izes the statement, which rdytwy vudy extends to the entire com- 
munity. To the Thessalonian faith and love hope was added, com- 
pleting the matter of thanksgiving, in I. i.3 ; hope is implied here by 
Uméep THs UropovAs Uuav below. 
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4. core airors tds tv tpty évcavyacbar dv tals sxxAnolas rod 
Geod. So that we on our own part are boasting in you in the Churches 
of God,—scil. in Corinth and the neighbouring Achaian Churches 
springing up round that city (see 2 Cor. i, 1, ix. 2; Rom. xv. 26, 
xvi. 5); and in other Churches with which the Apostles were in com- 
munication at the time (Paul e.g. with Antioch, &c., Silvanus with 
Jerusalem, Timothy with 8. Galatia). 2 Cor. viii. 1—6 affords an 
example at a later date of St Paul’s boasting over the Macedonians 
to their neighbours, 

The emphatic adroés marks this “ boasting” as unusual on the 
writers’ part—perhaps in view of their known reluctance (cf. I. ii. 6 f.) 
to dwell on anything redounding to their own credit (cf. Gal. vi. 14; 
2 Cor. xii. 1—6; yet see Rom. xv. 18 f., 1 Cor. xv. 10, showing how 
St Paul would sometimes ‘‘ glory’? in his work), despite which they 
are bound to make God’s grace in this instance, and at this stage, 
known throughout the Christian brotherhood. From I. i. 8 f. it 
appears that up to a certain point the Apostles refrained from 
speaking publicly of the success of their mission to Thessalonica, 
which had advertized itself in the best possible way; but now, out 
of gratitude to God, and from the sense of what is due to their 
Thessalonian brethren, they can no longer refrain: ‘‘ while others 
have been telling about our work, we ourselves are now constrained 
to glory in it.” ‘Evxavydouat, another N.T. hap. leg.; but this com- 
pound is used in the LXX. ’Evxavyac6a: év, of the general ground of 
boast (cf. Rom. ii. 17; Gal. vi. 18, &c.); iwép, of its specific subject- 
matter (2 Cor. xii. 5), or that in the interest of which one boasts— 
see wapaxadéoa vwrép, L iii. 2; éepwraue drép, ii. 1 below. But 
évxcavxaoOa év may be Hebraistic (¢v = 3); see Ps. li. 3, ov. 47 (UXX). 
On “ churches of God,” see I. ii. 14. 


trip ths tropovns tov Kal wlorens, over your endurance and 
faith. For vrouovy, see note to I. i. 3. Since iors follows vropovy 
here, and under the vinculum of the single article, it might appear 
to denote the moral virtue of faithfulness to the Christian cause, 
rather than the religious principle of faith out of which the Christian 
life springs (v. 3); so Bengel, Liinemann, and Bornemann interpret 
the word. But it is arbitrary to give it, with no mark of distinction, 
this double sense in two consecutive clauses; indeed it is questionable 
whether wigr:s anywhere in Paul—even in Gal. v. 22 or Rom. iii. 3 
—means fidelity in distinction from faith. The prepositional adjunct 
attached to wists gives appropriateness and force to the repetition of 
this fundamental word: the Apostles “glory,” in the case of the 
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Thessalonians, ‘‘ ovcr” their ‘‘ endurance and faith (maintained) in 
all” their “‘ persecutions and afflictions” ; so that wlerews tv waciv 
tots Simypois tpoy x.7.A. is explicative of Jzouorfs and forms one idea 
therewith ; cf. Acts xiv. 22. The maintenance of faith amid affliction 
was the crucial trial of this Church (see I. iii, 2—5); and the trial 
was endured unflinchingly. Well might the missionaries be proud 
of such converts! For the anarthrous prepositional adjunct, cf. é» 
Geg, I. i. 1, év Xptorg, I. iv. 16, and notes. 

Atwypois (cf. éx-diwkdyrwv, in connexion with 7a a’ra éwddere, I. ii. 
13 f.; and the combination in Rom. viii. 35, &c.) refers to the specific 
attacks made on the Christians in Thessalonica, commencing with 
the assault on the Apostles related in Acts xvii.; @Aiveow, compre- 
hensively, to the various injuries and vexations attending the perse- 
cution ; on the latter word, see note to I. i. 6. 

als dvéxeoGe affords a unique example of relative attraction, suppos- 
ing avéxoua to govern the genitive, as uniformly in the N.T. (see 2 Cor. 
xi. 1, &c.); classical rule limits such attraction to the accusative, the 
case governed by this verb sometimes in older Greek—a regimen con- 
ceivably occurring here for once in the N.T. (so Winer-Moulton, 
p. 204; and Ellicott in loc.). Since, however, the reverse attraction, 
from dative to genitive, occurs elsewhere, one does not see any 
objection of principle to the attraction here supposed upon the usual 
construction of dvéxoua: with genitive (so A. Buttmann, N.T. Grammar, 
and others). Probably vernacular idiom was not over nice in points 
like these. The grammatical anomaly may have occasioned the 
variant reading of B, als évéxeoOe (cf. Gal. v. 1), in which you are 
involved (see Textual Note). But this gives after all a very suitable 
sense; and the dative would then be regularly governed by év-. The 
present tense shows the persecution to be going on; it seems to have 
been continuous from the foundation of this Church. 


§ 2. 1. 5-12, THe ApproacHING JUDGEMENT. 


The thought of the recompense awaiting the persecuted Thessalonian 
Church and its persecutors, respectively, swells the opening thanks- 
giving of the Epistle, and leads up to its introductory prayer (vv. 11 f.). 
The writers enlarge, however, upon this dxala xpiots in a sense that 
exceeds the bounds of the evyaporia, and constitutes this section 
a distinct item in the teaching of the Epistle, a new and express 
assurance conveyed to the readers, The doctrine it contains is con- 
tinuous with that of I. v. 1—11, as it describes the issue of Christ’s 
parousia, the time and circumstances of which were there referred to; 
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in so do‘ng it supplies a starting-point for the further discussion 
about the parousia arising in the next section. At v. 6, where the 
Apocalyptic description begins, the composition assumes a Hebraistic 
style and rises into a kind of chant, as is frequently the case with 
St Paul’s loftier contemplative passages; at the same point O.T. 
allusions and snatches of prophecy crowd into the page. So 
marked is the liturgical rhythm of vv. 6—10, that Bornemann con- 
jectures this passage to be borrowed from some primitive Christian 
psalm or hymn: cf. Eph. v. 14; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Rev. i. 5 ff., iv. 8, 
11, &c., for passages of a similar complexion. 


AnaLysis: The brave endurance of persecution by the readers 
affords a token (enhancing thankfulness on their behalf) of retribution 
awaiting them, and in justice awaiting their persecutors on the 
contrary part, at the advent of the Lord Jesus. In the view presented 
of this judgement we observe—(1) its essential righteousness, vv. 5 f.; 
(2) its dependence upon Christ’s promised advent, vv. 7, 9 f.; (3) that 
the vindication of Christ’s faithful people forms the proper purpose 
of the advent—to this the vengeance visiting their oppressors is 
incidental, vv. 6, 8, 10; and (4) that the personal glory of the 
Redeemer is its supreme and most desired outcome, vv. 7, 10, 12. 


5. tvSaypa ris Sixalas xploews rod Beod, a plain token of the 
righteous judgement of God. "Evderypua, not exemplum, as in the Vulg.— 
this renders rapdéeryyua; but indicium (Beza), or better still, argu- 
mentum et indicium (Estius). The sufferings of the righteous afflicted 
do not ‘‘ exemplify ” Divine justice ; they seem to contradict it. They 
do not exhibit, but ‘‘ point to” a future readjustment. In what 
sense? (a) By way of moral argument, on the principle of Lk. xvi. 25; 
thus many interpreters, with Calvin, e.g.: ‘‘ Nam si justus est mundi 
judex Deus, restitui oportet que nunc sunt confusa.” But this 
cannot be got out of the word évdeypa, which implies evidence to 
the point in question lying in the facts stated (vv. 3 f.), not argument 
upon them; the affliction taken in itself affords no proof of retri- 
butive justice—rather an occasion for it. (b) The true answer is 
supplied by the parallel in Phil. i. 28: wh wrupsuevos év undevl...4ris 
éoriy avrois Evdetis drwrelas, Yudy 5¢ cwrnplas. The heroic faith of 
the Thessalonians shows that God is on their side, since He mani- 
festly inspires it (cf. I. i. 6); so it gives token of His final judgement 
in their case and is a kind of dwapx% thereof (cf. Rom. viii. 15—23). 
This prophetic sign, joyously evident to the Apostles, ought even to 
impress the persecutors at Thessalonica; perhaps St Paul] remembered 
some misgivings due to the like cause in Saul the persecutor! The 
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joy of St Stephen before the Jewish Council (Acts vi. 15), the triumph 
of Paul and Silas singing in the Philippian prison, the rapture of 
later Christian martyrs and the impression often made by it, are 
instances of such évéeés. “Evderyua then refers neither to the subject, 
nor even to the object of the verb dvéyeoOe—as though one should 
render, “which you endure by way of token (in exemplum, Vulg.) of 
God’s righteous judgement’; but to the main purport of v. 4, viz. 
the tropovh x. wloris év rots Suwypots of the readers. The noun may 
be construed as accusative of apposition to the previous sentence (ef. 
Rom. xii. 1: so Lightfoot; A. Buttmann, p. 153), or, better, as an 
elliptical nominative, for & éorw évderyua, which in full expression 
would be awkward after ais dvéyeoe (cf. Phil. i. 28; Eph. iii. 13: 
so Winer-Moulton, p. 669, Schmiedel, Blass, Bornemann). The verb 
évdelxyunar (middle) signifies to point out (something) in oneself, to 
give ostensible evidence (see Rom. ii. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 24). “Evdeéks 
(Phil, i. 28; Rom. iii. 25) is the evidencing action, évdevypya the evi- 
dence in act. There may be in the term a lingering, to the perse- 
cutors an ominous, suggestion of its Attic legal sense of incriminating 
statement (see Lidd. and Scott, s.v. &vdeks); the constancy of the 
Christians was, virtually, an indictment of their injurers before the 
Great Judge. 


els rd Karafwwiijvat ipas ris Bacclas rot cod, so that you may 
be accounted worthy of the kingdom of God. For els ré with infin., 
see note to I. ii. 12. Here again the construction is somewhat loose. 
The adjunct, expressing half purpose and half result, belongs to 
xploews—God’s “righteous judgement” aiming at the admission to 
His ‘‘kingdom ” of its destined heirs (cf. Matt. xxv. 34), who are 
now giving ‘‘token” of ‘‘ worthiness” by their faithful ‘‘ suffering 
on” its “account.” The construction of &deryua above adopted 
forbids our attaching this clause to dyéxeo6c, as though it expressed 
the aim of the sufferers (which would, moreover, render iwép Ws x.7T.d. 
superfluous). And to make the clause depend on éderyya itself is to 
treat it as synonymous with rijs dixalas xpicews (‘‘ God’s righteous 
judgement...viz. that you be counted,” &c.), an apposition of which 
els 76 does not admit. 

Kar-aiidw (cf. v. 11; the intensive compound also in Lk. xx. 35; 
Acts v. 41) is a judicial term, like the Pauline d:xacédw, specifying a 
kind of xpiots, and denotes ‘‘ to reckon (not to make) worthy’; so in 
Lk. vii. 7; 1 Tim. v. 17, &c. There must be apparent a fitness of 
character in those admitted to God’s heavenly kingdom, if His judg- 
ment in their favour is to be recognized as ‘‘righteous”; see the 
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opposite case in Matt. xxii. 8, and the warning of Rev. xxii. 10—135. 
God is “calling” the Thessalonians now to ‘‘His kingdom and 
glory’; they are ‘‘ walking worthily” in the courage and patience 
of faith (cf. I. ii. 12); on such conditions, He cannot fail to ‘‘ account ” 
them “worthy” at the last. Acting otherwise, He would repudiate 
His own call (cf. I. v. 24), and would be no longer a righteous God 
(cf. 1 Cor. i.9; Heb. vi. 10). ‘The kingdom of God” includes the 
‘‘kingdom and glory” of I. ii. 12; His kingdom, already present in 
its spiritual principles and hidden operation (Rom. xiv. 17; Lk. xvii. 
20 f.), is “ coming ” to its fulfilment and manifestation (Matt. vi. 10; 
Lk. xiii. 29; 1 Cor. xv. 24 f.). 


In vmtp ys kal mdoxere—for which sake indeed you are suffering— 
mwdoxere resumes ris Uronovis x.7.\. Of v. 4, while dwép 7s indicates 
the motive of the Church’s endurance,—a further reason for the 
aforesaid xploews: such suffering loyally endured out of faith in 
God’s kingdom, it is but just that God should approve and crown 
at last (v. 6); cf. I. iii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 12; Acts xiv. 22. 


6. elrep Slxadv tori rapa Ocw, if to be sure it is righteous with 
God. Elrep is siquidem (Ambrose, &c.), not si tamen (Vulg.); cf. 
Rom. iii. 30, viii. 9, 17; 1 Cor. viii. 5: the particle states rhetorically, 
in the form of hypothesis, a recognized fact; so Theodoret, ov émi 
dupiBorlas réBexey AN’ ert BeBarwoews; ‘ veluti verum inferens de 
quo nefas sit dubitare” (Erasmus). Alxatdy x.7.d. repeats the dixalas 
kploews Of v. 5; justice one certainly expects from God (Rom. iii. 5 f., 
26, ix. 14): ‘ta token,” I say, ‘of God’s righteous judgement...for 
righteous it is with Him to pay back the afflicters with affliction, &c.” 
Tlapa Oeg, apud Deum, in His sight, or estimate, at His tribunal ; 
cf. Rom. ii. 11, 13; Lk. i. 30, &c. 


dvratodotvat trois OA(Bovow tyds OAlfrv, to recompense to those 
that afflict you affliction. For 0\lBw, OrAlis, see notes to v. 4 and 
I. i. 6; and for dvrawodidwu, on I. iii. 9. Tots OAlBovow...OrAipw 
follows the jus talionis, an axiom of justice inculcated by the Law 
of Moses in Lev. xxiv. 20, and generalized by St Paul in Col. iii. 25 
as the principle of God’s future retributions ; our Lord pictures its 
application in the story of Dives and Lazarus (Lk. xvi. 25); see also 
Matt. xxvi. 52; Rev. xiii.10. OAtyis is used once besides of the future 
pains of the wicked, in Rom. ii, 9: OAlyis x. crevoxwpla éml raicay 
Wuxiw avOpwmrou rod karepyavopévou 7d xaxéy; it represents their anguish 
as @ personal infliction, that which God Himself lays upon them. 

"Avramodidwpt (or drodidwyt), with its derivatives, is found in a series 
of O.T. sayings relating to God’s vengeance on the enemies of Israel, 
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or upon His enemies within Israel (the idea pervades prophecy): see 
Is. lxvi. 4 ff., 14 ff., Ixiii. 4, 7, xxxiv. 8, xxxv. 4, lix. 18; Jer. xxviii. 
(LXX) 6, 24, 56; Thren. iii. 683; Obad. 15; Sirach xxxii. (xxxv.) 13, 
23 ff. (LXX). The first of the above passages is evidently before the 
writers’ mind; the context supplies other parallels to it, in the xploews 
(xptOjoovra:) of the last verse, the év wupt proyés, éxdlknow, and rots uh 
Yraxovovew (ox Umrixovcay, Trois dreMotcw) of v. 8. The whole 
Isaianic passage should be read in the LXX, also Ps. lxxviii. 6, and 
Jer. x. 25, xxv. 12 (els dganopudy alwxov), along with Is, lxi. 2, in order 
to realize how St Paul’s conception and imagery of the future judge- 
ment are steeped in the O.T. Apocalyptic. Other parallels will appear 
when we come to vv. 9 ff.; of. Introd. pp. lx. f. 


7. Kal tpty rots OAPopévors dveoty peO” ajpov, and to you that 
are being afflicted rest with us: the other and principal side of the 
coming reversal. “Aveots, here opposed to OAlyis (pressura), is com- 
monly the antonym of éxlracis (tension, strain) ; it signifies relaxa- 
tion, relief, as of a tightly strung bow, or of the paroxysms of fever ; 
of. 2 Cor. ii. 12, vii. 5, viii. 13. The synonymous dvdyviis (Acts 
iii. 19; 2 Tim. i. 16) is refreshment as from a cooling wind, a breath 
of fresh air; while dydravois (Matt. xi. 29, &c.) is cessation, the 
stopping of labour or pain. Job iii. 17, “‘ There the wicked cease 
from troubling; and there the weary are at rest,” resembles this 
text in the Hebrew, but is discrepant in the Greek: that passage 
relates, as this does not, to rest in death. St Paul says ‘‘ with us,” 
for his life was full of harassing fatigue—a sigh on his own account! 
cf. Gal. vi. 17; 2 Cor. v. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 9ff. In the Apostle’s visions 
of glory and reward his children in Christ were always present to his 
mind ; ef. “ with you,” 2 Cor. iv. 14: also 2 Cor. i. 7, 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

év ry dmwoxadtWe tov Kkvplov “Incot dw’ ovpavov per’ dyy&iev 
Suvdpews atrov, in the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven 
(attended) with angels of His power. This means more than “ at the 
revelation’; the retribution just spoken of is a part of the Lord’s 
‘‘revelation,” it belongs to the programme of the droxd\uyjis. It 
suits the O.T. imagery, in which the thought of the Epistle here 
moves, that the coming of the Lord is styled droxdduyis, not rapovela 
as heretofore (I. iii. 13, &c.) and afterwards in ii. 1: see also 1 Cor. 
i. 7; Lk. xvii. 30; 1 Pet. i. 7, 18, iv. 13. ’Emcpdveca is its synonym 
in the Pastoral Epistles (cf. ii. 8). St Paul uses dwoxdd\vyis (-rrw) of 
the extraordinary manifestation of Jesus Christ to himself at his con- 
version (Gal. i. 12, 16); this Biblical term implies always a super- 
natural disclosure, whether inward or outward in its sphere; cf., 
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further, note on ii. 6. On dm’ ovpavod, cf. I. i. 10, and note. This 
“unveiling from heaven” affords a complete contrast to the lowly 
and obscure first coming of the Redeemer ; see His own words in 
Matt. xxvi. 64. 

For the office of the ‘‘ angels” at the Advent, see note on 1 iv. 16. 
These beings attend the judicial Theophanies of the O.T., as con- 
tributors to God’s glory and ministers of His power: see Ps, Ixviii. 17, 
cili. 20; Deut. xxxiii. 2. It is significant that ‘‘in some cases the 
very expressions used in the Hebrew prophets of God have been 
adopted by St Paul in speaking of Christ ” (Lightfoot). 

Avrov, qualifying évyduews, forbids our reading the latter in the 
abstract, as a mere (Hebraistic) epithet of dyyé\wy; so the A.V., 
‘‘mighty angels,” and Beza, “ potentibus.” The dvvaus of this 
sentence and the icxvs of v. 9 form a part of the consolation : now 
“power” belongs to the wrongdoers (cf. Lk. iv. 5 f., xxii. 53; Eph. 
vi. 12, &c.); with this attribute, on ‘‘the day of the Lord: ” His “angels” 
will be clothed. 


év avpt doyés has been wrongly carried over to v. 8; the clause 
qualifies dwoxadvwe. (v. 7), and completes the foregoing description 
given in terms of local movement (dé), personal accompaniment 
(uerd), and material surrounding (év). Fire of flame is Christ’s awful 
robe : ef. Rev. i. 13—16 ; Is. lxvi. 15. lip pdoyds (or PAVE wupds) Was 
a recognized sign of miraculous, especially judicial, theophanies ; it 
attends angelic mediations, in such a way that the “angel” and the 
‘* flame ” are more or less identified: see on the latter point, Ps. civ. 4 
(as read in Heb. i. 7); Is. vi. 2, 4; and, generally, Ex. iii. 2—6; Is. iv. 
4 f., xxx. 27, 30, Ixiv. 1 f.; Dan. vii. 9 f.; also reff. under v. 7 (angels). 
This “ fire of flame” surrounding the returning Jesus may have been 
associated in St Paul’s mind with the ‘‘light from heaven surpassing 
the brightness of the sun,” which flashed on him in the “ revelation 
of Jesus Christ” that brought about his conversion (Acts xxvi. 13) ; 
that first appearance to himself unmistakably colours his prediction 
of the final émgdveca in Phil. iii. 20f. “Fire” symbolizes Divine 
anger and majesty ; ‘‘ flame” is fire in motion, leaping and blazing. 
In 2 Pet. iii. 7, 10, ‘‘ fire” is the predicted means of destruction for 
the material world at the Day of the Lord (a conflagratio mundi was 
anticipated by Stoic philosophy); St Paul in 1 Cor. iii. 13 ff. makes 
this fire, symbolically, the means of final judgement. 


8. SsBdvros exSlxyoww tots py lddcr Ocdv, rendering vengeance to 
those that know not God: see the reff. under v.7. ’Ex-8dixn-ots, derived 
from éxdtxos (I. iv. 6; see note) through éxécxéw, carries no thought 
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of vindictive passion ; it is the inflicting of full justice on the criminal 
(echoing dixalas xplocws, Sixasoy, vv. 5 f.; and echoed by dlxyp in v. 9) 
—nothing more, nothing less : cf. for the noun, frequent in the O.T., 
Rom. xii. 19, 2 Cor. vii. 11, Lk. xviii. 3, 7; add to the O.T. parallels 
above, Is, Ixvi. 15 (dwodoivas...éxdlxnow atrod), Ezek. xxv.14. Aldwus 
éxdixnow i8 Hebraistic (= M22) {D)), Ardé»7os transfers to the Lord 
Jesus the dread prerogative reserved in the O.T. for God alone: 
‘‘ Vengeance belongeth unto me; I will recompense, saith the Lord”’ 
(Deut. xxxii. 35, quoted in Rom. xii. 19 and Heb. x. 30); as Jesus 
himself declared, ‘‘The Father hath committed all judgement unto the 
Son” (Jo. v. 22); cf. Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16, &c. 

The objects of the Divine anger were styled in Jer. x. 25 €0vy ra 
pn eldédra oe, and in Ps. Ixxviii. 6 &6»y Ta pw) éweyvwxébra oe; but 
éxdixyots does not occur in that O.T. connexion (only dpyh, Ouuds) ; 
and it may be doubted whether Gentiles as such are intended here. 
If they are (cf. I. iv. 5, and note), the co-ordinate clause, cal rots py 
traxovovew te evayyeAlw x.7.A., must apply, by contrast, to Jewish 
rejecters of the Gospel; but the distinction seems out of place, 
and would be inadequately expressed for its purpose. Moreover dis- 
obedience was a form of sin common to Jewish and Gentile perse- 
cutors ; with this St Paul taxes rejecters of Christ indiscriminately 
in Rom. x. 12—16, and even Gentiles specifically in Rom. xi. 30 (ef. 
Acts xiv. 2, xix. 9); the fundamental Isaianic passage—see note above 
on v. 7—speaks of ‘‘the disobedient’ without distinction. On the 
other hand, ignorance of God can be with equal force ascribed to 
Jewish misbelievers : see Jo. viii. 54 f., and passim; Tit. i. 16; 2 Cor. 
iv. 4—6. Ina Hebraistic strain like this, despite the distinguishing 
articles, the conjoined, parallel datives may be read as synonymous, 
the second enhancing upon the first. So conceived, the two form 
one extended category including, with the Thessalonian oppressors, 
all who in their estrangement from God (cf. Eph. iv. 18) disobey His 
message conveyed in the Gospel of Christ, their disobedience being 
the consequence and full expression of a wilful ignorance. If it be 
insisted, however, that the double article marks off distinct categories, 
these must be represented by the Gentile and Jewish elements re- 
spectively of the anti-Christian agitation at Thessalonica. Rom. 
i. 18—25 shows how Gentile idolatry sprang from a self-chosen 
ignorance of God, and brought on itself a ‘‘ revelation of wrath ” in 
the frightful immorality of contemporary Paganism ; in I. ii. 14 ff., it 
was indicated how Jewish resistance to the Gospel, by its spitefalness, 
was bringing down a great éxdlxyors on the nation: this text pursues 
the penal consequences of those sins to the Last Day. Supposing ra 
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ph eldéra Oeby to designate Gentile idolaters, it is not meant that 
Divine ‘‘ vengeance” will fall on the heathen as such and for the 
mere fact of their ‘‘ not knowing God” as Christians do; St Paul 
speaks quite otherwise in Rom. ii. 14. It is due to men who “do 
not think God worth having in their knowledge” (Rom. i. 28), and 
who show their hatred toward Him by their hatred of His children 
(cf. Jo. xv. 24; 1 Jo. iii. 13). Each will be judged according to his 
personal responsibility and share in the common offence (see 2 Cor. 
v. 10); this we may argue from dixala xplois (v. 5). The men de- 
nounced at Thessalonica (v. 6) definitely refused to know God. For 
ph with participles, see note on I. ii. 15. 

‘“‘The gospel (good news)” is a “ call,” a summons of God as well 
as a message from God (cf. I. ii. 2 and 12, &c.); therefore faith in it 
takes the form of obedience, which is faith in exercise; see Rom. i. 5, 
xvi. 19, 26, vi. 16; 1 Pet. i. 2, 14, &c. Such obedience had for its 
testing point the acknowledgement of Jesus as ‘‘ Lord” (1 Cor. viii. 6, 
xii. 3; Ph. ii. 10; Acts ix. 5ff.). In the First Epistle the Apostles 
spoke repeatedly of ‘‘ the gospel of God”; here it is ‘‘ the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus,” partly to balance the parallel expression referring to 
‘¢God ’’ (see v. 1, &c.), and partly in keeping with the eschatological 
context (see v. 7, and note on I. iii. 13). ‘‘Of our Lord Jesus” is 
subjective, while “of God” is objective genitive in this connexion ; 
see note on I. ii. 2, and Rom. i. 1 f. 


9. oltrives Slkny ricovow BrcOpoy aldvoyv, who shall pay a just 
penalty, even eternal destruction. “Ooms, generic and qualitative, im- 
plying a reason in stating the fact—‘‘ qui (quum ita sint) poenam 
pendent.” Alxy means first right, legality, in the abstract; then a 


suit for right, an action at law; then the right determined or exacted, 


penalty, &c. It connotes justice in the penalty, punishment deter- 
mined by a lawful process; whereas xéAacrs (Matt. xxv. 46; Acts iv. 
21; 2 Pet. ii. 9; 1 Jo. iv. 18) denotes chastisement of the wrong-doer, 
remedial or otherwise; and tizwpla (Heb. x. 29), satisfaction de- 
manded by the injury. Punishment is dix from the point of view of 
the dispassionate judge; xé\aors from that of the criminal; ripwpla 
from that of the injured party. Acts xxviii. 4 and Jud. 7 (dixn» 
wupds alwvtov) furnish the only other N.T. examples of a word exceed- 
ingly common in Greek. Tivyw is also a judicial term, a N.T. hap. 
legomenon ; dwo-rlvw is preferred, with finesse, in Phm. 19. 

St Paul uses the term d\eOpos respecting the odpt of a gross sinner 
in 1 Cor. v. 5; in 1 Tim. vi. 9, along with dwdédeca (the commoner 
word, marked by the intensive d7o-), of the ‘‘destruction and perdition 
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into” which riches “plunge” those resolved at all costs on having 
them. Here, and in I. v. 3, dAe@pos signifies the ruin falling on the 
ungodly at Christ’s coming. 

As alwys, affecting the man for ever, this 5\e@pos exceeds any 
apboxaipos, or ‘‘temporal ruin,” that might befall in this fleeting 
visible world (see the antithesis in 2 Cor. iv. 18). The phrase dyeOpos 
alévos is found in 4 Mace. x. 15, where the ‘‘eternal destruction” in- 
flicted on a heathen tyrant is contrasted with ‘“‘the happy death” of a 
martyr. St Paul does not contemplate under S\cOpos the annihilation 
of the reprobate; the sinner of 1 Cor. v. 1—5 was not to suffer 
‘¢destruction of the flesh” in such a way that his “saved spirit” 
would be bodiless in its future state. Nor does aldos suggest any 
periodic limitation (age-long destruction); it lifts the d\e@pos out of 
time-conditions; like the xé\aors alwnos of Matt. xxv. 46, this d\eApos 
alwnos is the antithesis of {wi aidvos. 


dwé wpooswov Trot Kuplov Kal drd tis Sdéns rijs loxves avrod, 
from the face of the Lord and from the glory of His strength. ’'Aré is 
ambiguous in its connexion with dde@pos: (a) If the sense be deter- 
mined by Isai. ii. 10, &c. (cf. Rev. vi. 15f.), from which this double 
phrase is manifestly borrowed, then dé is local and pregnant in use, 
representing the ruin as consisting in ‘‘ being driven from,” or in 
‘‘exclusion from, the face of the Lord,” &c. (cf. ii. 2, below, and note) ; 
but the verb of Isaiah (LXX), viz. xpurrec@e, ‘‘ hide yourselves,” con- 
notes motion from as 6\eApos does not. The preposition loses its 
contextual force by its severance from the original context; the idea 
of separation is not obviously relevant here. (b) Others give to awé 
a temporal sense, ‘* from (the time of) the Lord’s appearance ”’ (cf. 
Rom. i. 20): this is easier grammatically, but does not suit rpdcwmov 
and is pointless in sense. (c) The preposition is most appropriate 
in the causal, semi-local significance it bears in v. 2 and so often— 
‘proceeding from the face of the Lord and from the glory of His 
strength ’’—thus recalling in a striking figure, and with impressive 
repetition, the duddvros éxdlknow of v. 8; cf. Acts ili, 20, xatpol ava- 
putews dwd mpocwmrov Troi xuplov. The aptness of rfjs ioxvos abroi is 
evident on this construction. ‘‘ The strength ” of the Judge, glorious 
in itself, by supplying executive force to His decisions doubles the 
terror that His ‘‘face”’ wears for the condemned; cf. Jo. xix. 37, 
Rev. vi. 16. To the enemies of Christ, by whom He was “ crucified 
in weakness,” His return as Judge in glorious strength must be in- 
expressibly dreadful (cf. Matt. xxvi. 64). ‘Ioxvds is strength resident 
in a person; duvauis, power relevant to its use. For the (hostile) 
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‘*face of the Lord,” of. Ps. xxxiv. 16, Ixxvi. 7: ‘‘ Who may stand 
in Thy sight, when once Thou art angry?” Estius remarks: ‘‘ Si 
enim daemones praesentiam Christi versantis in terris non sustine- 
bant, quanto minus praesentiam ejus cum tanta majestate venientis 
ad judicium impii sustinere poterunt!”’ 

The ‘affliction’? of the persecutors and the ‘‘ relief” of the per- 
secuted, contrasted in themselves (vv. 6f.), are identified in their 
occasion ; for justice will overtake the former— 


10. S8rav AGy tvSokacOyvar év rots dylous avrod Kal Savpacbyvar 
&y waow rois moreioacw, when He comes to be glorified in His 
saints and wondered at in all those who believed. Evdotac@jva, bare 
infin, of purpose, common after verbs of coming and the like (Winer- 
Moulton, pp. 399 f.). ’Evdotd{w, to make &-dotos, a compound only 
found besides in LXX. Is. xlix. 3, or Ezek. xxviii. 22, is running in 
the writer’s mind; perhaps along with Isai. iv. 2f., which combines 
dotd tw (relating to God) and dy:oc in one context; cf. also Ps, Ixxxviii. 
8 (a Messianic Psalm, of which other traces might be noted in the 
context), 6 Oeds évdotatsuevos év Bovry dylwy. "Ey rots dylos...davua- 
oOjva, with its context, retlects the magnificent close of Ps. lxvii. (UXX), 
vv. 35f.; dére ddtav TH Oe: ext Tov "Iopahr h peyadompérea abrod, kal 
n Sbvams abrod év rats vepédars* Oavyacrds 6 Oeds ev rots dalos avTod. 
To this 56ta of the Lord Jesus (see Jo. xvii. 10) v. 12 reverts (cf. note 
also on ii. 14). For éy rots dylocs avrod, see note on I. iii. 13. 

With the latter phrase év récow rots micredvoacw "is synonymous; 
they run in Hebraistic parallels, like the double awé clauses of v. 9, 
and like the double dative and articular clauses of v. 8 (cf. note on 
rois pt) elddow x.7.r.). ‘In all that believed,” not ‘‘ believe” (as in 
I. ii, 10, &c.), for we anticipate in imagination ‘‘ that day”; the be- 
holder, as he views the glory won by the Lord Jesus in His saints, 
traces it back to the faith which was its source; he wonders at the 
mighty growth from so small a seed, and gives the praise to Christ 
(cf. Matt. xiii, 31f.; Jo. v. 24, vii. 38, &c.). If the ‘‘glory of His 
strength” is terrible to the persecutors (v. 9); in His saints “ the glory 
of His grace” is seen (v. 12: cf. Eph. i. 3—14; also Rom. viii. 28—30, 
marking the steps of its progress). Their character as ‘‘ saints ” 
redounds to the Redeemer’s honour: see I. iii. 13, v. 23f.; and cf. Rom. 
vill, 29; Col. i. 22, 28f.; Eph. v. 27 (a wapacrioy...evdotov thy éx- 
kAnolay); Rev. i. 5f., vii. 14; Heb. ii. 10; 2 Cor. viii. 23; Tit. 11. 10, 
&c. The Oavudtorvres St Paul would find in the dpxal x. éfovolac év 
rots éwoupavios, who are represented in Eph. iii. 10 as learning ‘‘ now 
through the Church” lessons of ‘the manifold wisdom of God,”— 
lessons which will ‘on that day” be finished; cf. also 1 Pct. i, 12. 
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The last clause of the verse, év rq Hpépa éxelvy, belongs to évdota- 
cOfvat xal OavpacOjvac: for the phrase itself, identically recurring in 
2 Tim. i. 18, iv. 8, see note on I. v. 4; and for its emphatic detach- 
ment, cf. Rom. ii. 16. The intervening sentence, Stu émorrevOy x.7.X., 
is difficult. Some critics would strike it out as a marginal gloss; 
but there is nothing to allege against it on textual grounds. It can 
only be read as a parenthesis,—an interjectional outburst of the 
author occurring as he dictates to his secretary, or possibly a note in- 
serted on re-reading the Letter by way of comment on rots micrevcacw, 
and thrown in without strict regard to grammatical connexion. The 
conspicuous success of the Gospel at Thessalonica had, for various 
reasons (see Introd. pp. xxxili., ]xii.), given extreme satisfaction to 
St Paul; as he imagines the glory accruing to his Lord ‘‘in that 
day ” from the multitude of sanctified believers, the joyous thought 
rises in his breast, that ‘‘ our testimony addressed to you” (Thessa- 
lonian heathen) contributed to bring about this result! The paren- 
thesis is an echo of I. ii. 13, iii. 13, ii, 19 f.,—ris qydv...crépavos 
Kauxtoews...4 obxt kal dpets; Very similarly in Ph. ii. 16 St Paul 
identifies his personal xavynua with the jyépa and dda Xpicrod; of. 
1 Pet. v. 4, for this association of ideas. We must remember that the 
whole passage is a thanksgiving, swelled at the outset by a glorying 
(v. 4) on the writers’ part. It is as though they said: ‘‘ Admired in 
all that believed: yes, for the testimony we brought to you won your 
faith; and in yqur faith, bearing fruit in holiness, we see the pledge 
of Christ’s glorification.” In I.i. 8, it is ‘‘ the faith” of the Thessa- 
lonians that has ‘“‘ gone abroad,”’ and vindicates the Apostles’ mission ; 
such faith inspires the confidence respecting the final outcome, which 
is explicitly stated in Ph. i. 6, and is tacitly implied here. 


TO papriptoy ypav éh das presents a unique construction : mpés, 
of address, is usual in such connexion (cf. iii. 1; I. ii. 2), or the 
dative (as in Matt. viii. 4, xxiv. 14, &c.). In Lk. ix. 5 waprip. éwl is 
‘Sa witness against,” coming ‘‘upon” its hearers by way of accusation 
(cf. Acts xiv. 15 ff.): here it signifies a ‘‘ testimony accosting (assailing, 
challenging) you”; cf. 1 Tim. i. 18, Eph. ii. 7, Rev. xiv. 6, where the 
use of éwi is more or less parallel to this; also I. ii. 2, where éwrap- 
pnovacdueba ...dv moddky dyove describes the effort and struggle hinted 
at in papripov éri. For the non-repetition of the article, see note 
on mlorews év, v. 4, and cf. I. iv. 16. Maprépsoy judy, in respect of 
its medium; but papripov rod xporof, 1 Cor. i. 6, in respect of its 
contents; papriptov roo Geos, 1 Cor. ii. 1, in respect of its authorship: 
the synonymous evayyéAtov shows the same variety of usage (I. i. 5, 
ii, 2, v. 8 above). 
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Hort (in Westcott-Hort’s N.T. in Greek, Appendix, p. 128) finds ém- 
orevOm in this passage (to which he needlessly attaches ¢¢’ buds) so 
impracticable, that he proposes the conjectural emendation émerrd@y 
(see Textual Note above), was confirmed (made good, verified) to- 
ward you (of, I. i. 5, ii. 13). This verb is synonymous with éBeBa:wdn 
of 1 Cor. i, 6; and it is found with ra yapriépia for subject, and a 
similar context, in Ps. xcii. 4f. (LXX); also with éri as complement 
in 1 Paral. xvii. 28, 2 Paral. i. 9; but nowhere in N.T. This 
smooths out the sentence, but loosens its connexion with the fore- 
going micredcacw, and makes it a tame observation. Bengel renders 
éwl locally, ‘‘ad vos usque, in occidente” (cf. 2 Cor. x. 14), a con- 
struction that strains the preposition and gives an irrelevant sense. 


11. Els 6 wal mpocevxdépeOa mdvrore tept tov. To which end 
we are also praying always about you: see notes on I. i. 2, v. 17; 
and for the contents of the prayer, cf. I. iii. 12f., v. 23, and ii. 16f. 
below. Prayer rises out of thanksgiving (v. 3), as in ii. 16; I. iii. 11; 
Eph. i. 17; Ph.i.9; Col. i.9. The «al indicates that the papriptoy 
is carried on into rpocevyx%. 

Els 6 (cf. Col. i. 29; also efs rodro in Rom. xiv. 9, 2 Cor. v. 5, 1 Pet. 
iv. 6) points to the Divine end of Christ’s advent (v. 10), évdotacOjva 
x.T.X., Which is again recalled in v. 12; but it embraces the whole of 
vv. 5—10, looking back through the immediate context to the dixala 
Kplots els 7d xaragwwGjvar buds of v. 6. It is only through Christ’s 
verdict at the Judgement that God’s approval of the readers (tva suas 
diwwoy 6 Geds) will be made duly manifest: ‘‘we pray that God may 
deem you worthy, so that you may contribute to the glory of the 
Lord Jesus, when He comes in judgement and finds you amongst 
God’s approved saints.” 


tva tpas dfudoy 6 Beds typov THs KArjoews, that our God may count 
you worthy of (His) calling. For tva after a verb of praying, cf. iii. 1; 
1 Cor. xiv. 13; Ph.i.9; Mk xiii. 18; and see note on I. iv. 1. For the 
sense of diiéw,—'' to reckon,” not to make, ‘‘ worthy ’—see note on 
xaratibw, v. 5; and cf. 1 Tim. v. 17; Lk. vii. 7; Heb. iii. 3, x. 29. 
Kanéw, xAnrés, xdjots, elsewhere (see particularly note on I. ii. 12; 
also iv. 7, v. 24; 1 Cor. i. 2, 26, vii. 18—24; Rom. viii. 28, xi. 29; 
Gal. i. 6, 15; Eph. iv. 1; 2 Tim. i. 9) point not to the Christian ‘vo- 
cation”? as a continued state, but to the ‘‘call’’ of God which first 
makes men Christians, the invitation and summons to enter His 
kingdom. Of this “high calling” (Ph. iii. 14) those who receive it 
are, to begin with, utterly unworthy (Gal. i. 13—15); henceforth it 
is the rule of their life to ‘walk worthily ” of it (I. ii. 12); their 
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own highest aim, and the best hope of those who pray for them, is 
that ‘God may count” them “ worthy,” through His grace taking 
effect in them (see the next clause). To be ‘‘reckoned worthy of 
God’s calling” is in effect to be ‘‘ reckoned worthy of His kingdom” 
(v. 5), t0 which He “calls” men from the first (I. ii. 12); and this 
‘‘kingdom and glory of God” are realized in the glorification of the 
Lord Jesus, the goal now immediately in view: see note on els 8 
above; and cf., in view of the identity assumed, 1 Cor. xv. 24 and Ph. 
ii, 9 ff. The Thessalonian believers have been called to glorify their 
Saviour on the day of His appearing by the final outcome of their 
faith; “from the beginning God chose” them to be participators in 
the glory and honour won by the Lord Jesus (ii. 13 f.), and thus 
to add lustre to His triumph (see v. 12): this is a privilege of which 
the Apostles pray that ‘‘God may count” their disciples ‘‘ worthy.” 
This estimate—God’s tacit judgement on the desert of individual 
men—precedes Christ’s public and official verdict pronounced at 
His coming (see I. ii. 4b; and cf. 1 Cor. iv. 5 with 2 Cor. v. 10f.). 

The emphatic iuas at the beginning of the clause explains the 
added 7udév at the end. The personal relation of writers and readers 
prompts the prayer: cf. the juxtaposition of judy é¢’ duas in v. 10; 
and the play on these pronouns in I. i. 5f., ii. 13, 17—20, iii. 6—18; 
also Ph. iv. 19; 2 Cor. iii. 2, xii, 21. 


Kal wAnpéoy mracayv evSoxlay dyafooivns Kal Epyow micrews ty 
Suvdpe, and may fulfil every good pleasure of goodness and work of 
faith in power: in other words, ‘May God mightily accomplish in 
you all that goodness would desire, all that faith can effect.” This 
second half of the prayer links together the xAjjocs and the dilwos of 
the first. By the épyov ricrews, in which they ‘‘ walk worthily ”’ (I. ii. 
12 f.), Christian men carry out the call of God received in the 
Gospel, so that He counts them worthy of having received it and 
fit to contribute to the glory of His Son. But this very evdoxla and 
Epyor of theirs, their consent and effort of obedience, are wrought in 
them by God—He must “ fulfil” it all; see Ph. ii. 12f. For winpédw 
with objects of this kind, cf. Ph. ii. 2; Matt. iii. 15; Acts xiii. 25. 
The best commentary on this prayer is the Collect for Easter Week: 
‘¢That as by Thy special grace preventing us Thou dost put into 
our minds good desires, so by Thy continual help we may bring the 
same to good effect.” 

The contents of the worth to be approved by God, as above implied, 
are defined by the parallel terms, racay evdoxlay d-ya0wotvns Kal Epyor 
wlorews. Taoay covers both evdoxiay and Epyov; the latter interprets 
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the former. Evdoxia is not therefore, as in most other places, God’s 
‘‘good pleasure” (so the older commentators generally), but (as in 
Rom. x. 1; Ph. i. 15) the ‘‘ good-will” or ‘‘ delight” of the readers,— 
of ‘‘goodness” itself in them. The parallelism suggests, if it does not 
require, that dya@wodvns be read as a subjective genitive (of source, 
cause) —‘‘ every delight of goodness,” rather than ‘delight in well- 
doing’’ (as Lightfoot, e.g., would have it, referring by contrast to 
Rom, i. 32) ; cf. ii. 12 (eddoxéw); Eph. i. 5: in Sirach xviii. 31, evdoxtay 
éwOuulas, ‘‘ desire of lust,” supplies an apposite parallel (cf. xd@os 
émOuulas, I. iv. 5 above). The Apostles thankfully recognize the 
‘‘ goodness ” of their readers (see vv. 3f.; I. i. 3, ii. 18, iv. 9 f.), 
and could say of them what St Paul afterwards says to the Romans 
(xv. 14), wéretopac:..wepl bpav, Srt...uecrol éore dyadwotvvns; they pray 
that every desire which such goodness prompts may by God’s help 
be realized. See also note on evdoxéw, I. ii. 8; evdoxia connotes a 
hearty consent, good will added to good feeling. ’Aya@wovvn—used 
by St Paul besides in Rom. xv. 14, Gal. v. 22, Eph. v. 9—in each 
instance denotes a human quality; it isa broad N.T. expression for 
moral excellence, like the dper} of the philosophers (once in St Paul, 
Ph. iv. 8), but implies specifically an active beneficence; goodness is 
the expression of love. More narrowly taken, dyadwovvn, bonitas, is 
distinguished from xpnordrns, benignitas (cf. Gal. v. 22; see Trench’s 
Syn. § 63), which denotes the kindly temper of the dya6és. The 
abstract dya8watvn becomes in the concrete wav dyabdv ro év tpi, To 
aya0déy cov, of Phm. 6, 14. 

For épyov rlorews, see note on I. i. 3. This double parallel repeats 
the triple parallel of that passage, with the order reversed, ‘‘ goodness” 
balancing ‘‘ faith,” as ‘‘ love” and ‘‘ hope” there balance it together. 
"Ev duvdpec belongs to wAnpwoy, indicating the manner and style 
of God’s working in this behalf: see I. i. 5 (and note), ii. 13 (évep- 
yeirat); Col. i. 29; Rom. i. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 20. The prayer is addressed 
Twp duvapévy...worjoat (Eph: iii. 20). 


12. Saws tySofdocby +d Svopa tod xuplou Hpov ‘Inood év tty, so 
that the name‘of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in you: the purpose 
of the prayer just uttered ; dws x.7.d. (avoiding the repetition of twa: 
ef, 1 Cor. i. 28 ff.; 2 Cor. viii. 14) expounds the eés 8 of v. 11 (see note). 
‘‘The glory of our Lord Jesus” was the aim of the Father in the 
entire dispensation of the Gospel (see Ph. ii. 9—11, and ii. 14 be- 
low), and is therefore the governing object of the Apostle’s prayer 
and work (Ph. i. 20). For évdotd{w, see note on v. 10. 

To ‘‘ glorify the name of the Lord Jesus” is to exalt Him to the 
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height of His character and attributes, or, more definitely, to show 
that ‘‘ Jesus is Lord,” giving Him 1d bvopa 7d brep ray Svoua (Ph. ii. 
9 ff.). In the final revelation (v. 7), His redeemed people will supply 
the best reason for calling Jesus ‘‘Lord”’; cf. 1 Pet. i. 7; Rev. i. 5f., 
v.9f., &c. The general description of the ground of Christ’s Advent 
glory in v. 10—éy rots aylos avrob, év ricw rots risredcacw—is NOW 
translated into the specific and consoling éy tut (of. 1 Pet. i. 4f.). 
The Thessalonian Church was to supply its missionaries with their 
3éta xal xapdé (I. ii. 20)—nay, it will supply this to the Lord Jesus 
Himself; all beholders will praise Him, on seeing His completed 
work “in you”! 


kal tpets év air@ is added, since the glory accruing to the name 
of Jesus in the Thessalonians will shine in their own character, now 
that they are ‘‘ presented perfect” in Him (see Col. i. 22, 28; Eph. 
v. 26 ff.; Rom. viii. 29f., rovrous cat éddgacev), so that His highest 
glory carries with it theirs. They will be not merely ‘glorified with 
Him” (cf. I. v.11; 2 Tim. ii. 11f.; Rom. viii. 17), but ‘‘in Him” 
(see note on év Xpory, I. i. 1 and iv. 16; and cf. 1 Cor. i. 30, Gal. i, 
20): this implies the intrinsic union of Christ and His own, set forth 
by St Paul in his next Epistle under the figure of the body and its 
members (1 Cor. xii. 12—27)—a union brought to its consummation 
in the Second Advent (1 Cor. xv. 23, 45—49; Col. iii, 1—4; Ph. iii. 
21), which the Apocalypse represents under the emblem of ‘‘ the 
marriage of the Lamb” (Rev. xix. 7; cf. Jo. xiv. 3, xvii. 24). 

"“Orws eviotacbg TO Svoua rod xuplov...éy tuiv is part of the web of 
O.T. prophetic sayings woven into this section. The writer of Is. lxvi. 
5 (as in the LXX; cf. the references under v. 8 above, and Introd, 
pp. lx. f.) comforts the persecuted and fearfal remnant of Israel 
with the anticipation, twa 7d dvoua xuplov Sofacdy Kal dp0y ev rp 
evopocivy avrav. See, besides, Isai. xlix. 3, Ezek. xxviii, 22, xxxviii. 
23, xxxix. 21,—in which last passage é& but appears, and the verb 
évdotdjouat (with God, the Lord, for subject) in the other three. 
That the 56 xvplov is to be manifested to the whole world in 
Israel’s redemption from her oppressors, was the grand consolation 
of exilic prophecy. 


The adjunct xara riv xdpw «.7.’. belongs to the entire qualified 
predicate, évdotacOy...év air@; it is in accordance with the grace of 
our God (ours, as thus caring for us) and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that the glorification of Christ and Christians in each other should 
come about. That Christ should find His glory in men, and share 
His glory with them, is the greatest conceivable favour (xdpis)—a 
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favour on God’s part to begin with, since ‘‘He gave up His own 
Son” (Rom. iv. 24 f., viil. 32; Jo. iii. 16; 1 Jo. iv. 9, &c.) for this 
end: for 4 xdpts rod Oeof in this connexion, see particularly ii. 16 
below; Rom. iii. 24 f., v. 156—21; Eph. i. 6—14, ii. 4—10; 2 Tim. i. 
9; Tit. ii, 11, iii. 7; Heb. ii. 9f.; 1 Pet. 1.13. As to 4 xdpes rod 
kuplov, see 2 Cor. viii. 9: ‘‘You know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, how that on your account He became poor when He was 
rich, that you through His poverty might become rich.” In His 
grace our Lord prayed to the Father’s grace for His disciples, ‘‘ that 
they may be with me where I am, that they may behold my glory” 
(Jo. xvii. 23f.). To ask this was the highest possible mark of regard 
that our Lord could pay to His servants. 

Grammatically, sjpov and xvplov *"Incot Xpicrod might be parallel 
complements to rov @cov,—God of us and of the Lord, &c.; but 
Pauline usage forbids this ccnstruction (cf. vv. 1f., I. i. 1, &c.). The 
grand expression ‘‘our Lord Jesus Christ” (in full style and title) 
heightens the emphasis of xydps. More plausible, in view of the 
anarthrous xvpiov and the rule prescribing the reference of two co- 
ordinate nouns prefaced by a single article to the same subject (A. 
Buttmann’s Gram. of N.T. Greek, pp. 97—101), is the rendering 
(grace) of our God and Lord, Jesus Christ, adopted by Hofmann 
(cf. 2 Pet. i. 1, 11; Tit. ii. 13). The Apostle Paul appears to call 
Jesus Christ explicitly deés in Rom, ix. 5 and Tit. ii. 13 (cf. Jo. xx. 
28), as he does implicitly in Col. i, 15 ff., ii. 9, Ph. ii. 6, &c,. ; but his 
habitual discrimination between ‘‘the Father” as @eds and ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ” as xdéptos (vv. 11, 12 a, ii. 16, &c.; also 1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. 
iv. 5; Ph. ii. 11) makes the identification improbable in point of usage; 
the context in no way suggests it. The absence of the article is 
accounted for by St Paul’s frequent use of xépios as & proper name 
of Jesus Christ (Winer-Moulton, p. 154). 

For xdpts, see note on I. i. 1, to which the following observations 
are added :—(1) The radical sense of ydpis is pleasingness. From 
the artistic feeling of the Greek nature, this came to be synonymous 
with loveliness, gracefulness, which was variously personified in the 
three Xdprres, divinities idealizing all that is charming in person and 
in social intercourse. Such was the connexion of the term with 
religion in classical Greek. (2) Ethically applied, xdp:s denoted 
pleasingness of disposition, favour—both (a) in the active sense of 
obligingness, graciousness ; and (b) in the passive sense of acceptable- 
ness: Ps, xliv. 3 (LXX) illustrates the former use, similarly Col. iv. 
6; while (5) is exemplified in the familiar phrase, to ‘‘find grace in 
the eyes of ” so and so (cf. Lk. ii. 52). On (2) (a) is based the specific 
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N.T. signification of xdpis, so conspicuous in St Paul. It denotes, 
therefore, (3) the favour of God towards mankind revealed in Jesus 
Christ, which stands in contrast with human ill-desert, and seeks 
to overcome and displace sin (see Rom. v. 20 f., &c.). It proceeds 
from the fatherly nature of God Himself (v. 2, ii. 16; Jo. i. 14, &c.); 
His grace is His redeeming love to sinners. Mercy (not grace) is the 
nearest O.T. counterpart to the N.T. xdpis: the former expresses 
God’s pitiful disposition towards man as weak and wretched; the 
latter, His loving, forgiving disposition toward man as guilty and 
lost. Xdpes acts in the way of forgiveness (cf. the use of xapifopac 
in Eph. iv. 32, &c.), and makes a free gift of the blessings of salva- 
tion (Rom. iii. 24, v. 17, &c.). Hence it is opposed, in Pauline 
teaching, not only to sin which it abolishes, but to human merit 
which it sets aside —to ‘ works of law” regarded as means of salva- 
tion, and to everything that would make God’s benefits, conferred 
in Christ on mankind, matter of ‘‘debt” on His part: see Rom. iii. 
19—21, iv. 4—15; Gal. ii. 15—21; Eph. ii. 1—10. (4) Xdps may 
signify a specific act or bestowment of Divine bounty, “grace” in 
some concrete form (Rom. i. 5; Eph. iii. 8, &c.); with this applica- 
tion is connected the use of xdpioya for a specific endowment, or 
function, imparted in the order of Divine grace (1 Cor. vii. 7, xii. 4 ff., 
&c.). (5) Sometimes, again, xdps denotes a state of grace in man,— 
God’s grace realized and operative in the Christian, as in Rom. v. 2; 
2 Tim. ii. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 18. (6) Lastly, ydp:s bears in the N.T., as in 
common Greek, the sense of thanks, gratefulness ; so in 2 Tim. 1, 3. 








CHAPTER II. 


1. The first nuwy (after xvprov) is wanting in B and syih!. It may 
have come in from I. iii. 13, v. 23, &c.: nywy appears slightly to 
weaken the collocation of rapovota rou kup. Ino. Xp. and nuwy eriouvay. 
ex’ avrov, and is better left out. 


2. For pyde (Opoeo Gar) the T.R., after the Syrian uncials (KLP), has 
unre by assimilation to the context. Per contra, some Western 
copies read unde for unre in the sequel. B 37 present the itacistic 
Opoe.cOe (-at); cf. note on iii. 14, also on I. v. 13. 


The latest uncials (DK) and most minn. substitute (y npepa) tov 
Kuptov by rou xpicrov; cf. Phil. ii. 16. GP omit tov. 


3. THS avopias, in NB with ten minn., cop sah arm, Tert Amb 
Ambrst: rns azaprias, ADGLP &c. latt vg syrr. The consistency of the 
former reading with rns ayojuas and o avouos in vv. 7f., which are not 
very likely to have influenced the copyist at this earlier point (as 
these expressions might have done if preceding our text), lends in- 
trinsic probability to the well-attested reading of NB and the 
Egyptian versions. If avojas be rightly preferred, auzaprias must be 
set down as a Western paraphrase ; it is curious that the three Latin 
Fathers above-named here oppose themselves to the reading of the 
Latin versions. Avojma is a comparatively rare word in the N.T. 


4. The gloss ws Geov is interpolated before xa®ioa: in D°F®'GKL 
and most minn., in syr?> and g [lat]; it was incorporated on this 
quite insufficient evidence in the T.R. @* employs in this phrase the 
extraordinary Latinism wa deov (g* ut, in the sense of quasi’). 


AG 37 put arodeu.vuovra for -vvra. 
5. D* Ambrst, er: exovu ovros, for en wv. 


6. avrov, in N*AKP 17 87, and some others: cavrov, BDGL &o,— 
The latter seems to be a Western and Syrian emendation : or is avrov 
an assimilation to avroy occurring just above? 
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8 Inoovs, after o xvpvos, is wanting in B and the Syrian witnesses, 
followed by the T.R. WH query the word, despite the almost 
unanimous support of the pre-Syrian witnesses (including the ver- 
sions), to which other editors defer. WH rely on the authority of B, 
and on the preferability, high in the case of the names of Christ, 
of the brevior lectio. The O.T. complexion of the passage favours 
the bare xupios ; see Expos. Note. Moreover the frequency of 0 xupios 
Incous in 1 and 2 Thess. would prompt insertion on the part of 
copyists; cf. second note on IL v. 9 above. The Fathers quote 
this sentence somewhat loosely: ‘‘ Christ,” ‘‘the Lord Christ,” ‘the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’”’ but oftenest ‘‘ the Lord Jesus.” 


ave\e. in ABP and some minn.; avado, N* Or (probably); avedoz, 
D*@ 17 67**—latt and vg, however, have interficiet, which points to 
avedec; avadwoee in D°KL &c.; the cop and syrr indicate ayadoe or 
-hwoet. On the whole, avado. commends itself as the mother reading, 
from which ava\woe sprang by way of grammatical emendation, and 
aveNet partly by itacism, or paraphrase, and partly by correction after 
Isai. xi. 4. See Expository Note. 


10. To the Syrian editors appear to be due the article with 
adicuas, and ev before rows atroAAupevots. D also reads 77s. 


Xpicrov after adndeas, in D*, is an example of Western license. 


11. weuyer in X°D°EKLP, most minn., and the verss. (except am fu 
of the Vulgate)—a tame correction of wesmwe (S*ABD*"* Gs" 17 67** 
cat**, Or Bas Cyr Dam, &c.)—originating perhaps with the versions, 


12. ataytes, NAG; wavtes, BDKLP &c. The peculiar force of 
amwavres does not lie on the surface (see Expos. Note); there was no 
obvious temptation to copyists to insert the a-, otherwise rare in N.T, 


ev is prefixed to ty aStxiqa by AK and the Syrians, conforming to 
the ordinary construction ; see 1 Cor. x. 5; 2 Cor, xii. 10. 


13. Aero, for -aro: grammatical correction of K and the minus- 
cules; see note on wpociraper (-opev), IL. iv. 6. 

arapxny, in BGP 17, f vg syr'“, Did Euthal Cyr Dam (worep 
arapxnv) Amb: certainly a favourite expression of St Paul’s, and 
not inappropriate, nor out of keeping with I.i. 4. am’ apxys, which 
is strongly attested by NDKL (A latet) &c., de g syrP™ cop arm aeth, 
Chr Thdrt Ambrst Vig, is a hap. leg. for St Paul; it well accords 
with the parallel representation in I. i. 4 ff.: ef. Ph. i, 5 and iv. 15; 
and see Expository Note. 
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14. xat is inserted between es o and exaderey in NGP 37 and 
several minn., latt syr—a group resembling that which reads arapynv 
in v. 13; against ABDKL &c., for omission. On the other hand, as 
Weiss points out, the conjunction in its contracted form might easily 
slip out in writing €ICOK,EKAAECEN, a8 it did between xadws and 
exAnOnre in Eph. iv. 4 (B). Cf. Textual Note on I. iv. 8 above. 

ABD* and several minuscc. mechanically conform vpas to evayy. 
Hpey, writing nas. | 

16. For Inoovs Xproros, A 47 read Incovs o xpicros; and B, 
Xptoros Incovs—an order of the names found seven times in B where 
no other ms. presents it. 


BDK 17 omit o before Qcos—a letter easily overlooked in uncial 
writing before @. Instead of o warnp nyev A and the Syrian un- 
cials, with latt and vg, read xa: rarnp nuwy, squaring with I. i, 3, 
ili, 11, 18, &. 

17. ornypigac vuas, in the latest uncials, and cop; ef. iii. 3. 


epyo xat Aoyw, transposed by G and the Syrians, in conformity 
with Rom. xv. 18; 2 Cor. x. 11; Col. iii. 17, &c. Lk, xxiv. 19 gives 
the only N.T. parallel to the order of this passage. 


§3. ii. 1—12. Tae Revenation or THE Lawiess Ong. 


In this Epistle, as in the First, the principal aim of the Letter 
discloses itself in the second chapter, after the opening act of praise. 
The writers’ thoughts gravitate towards it in their thanksgiving, from 
v. 5 onwards. The near coming of Christ preoccupies both themselves 
and their readers (see §§ 8, 9 of Epistle I., and pp. xxvii. ff. of Introd.). 
To the preceding section this is related (see Introd. to § 2) as I. v. 
1—11 to iv. 13—18; in each instance the writers pass, by the con- 
trastive 5é, from consideration of the import of the Parousia to that 
of its time,—there insisting on its uncertainty of date as a reason for 
watchfulness, here giving a premonitory sign as evidence that ‘the 
day” is not yet in sight and by way of dissuasive from premature 
excitement on the subject. Cf. Introd. pp. lii., lxiii. f; Chapters 1 
and 2 are closed by Prayer and Thanksgiving, as they commenced 
with Thanksgiving and Prayer (cf. Eph. i.—iii.), being thus rounded 
off into a whole by themselves, like chaps. i.— iii. of Epistle I. (ef. rd 
Aovrédy, iii. 1 below, with Aourdv ov, I. iv. 1); but the secondary topic 
of Epistle I. becomes the primary topic of Epistle I1.,—a reversal 
due to the increased acuteness of the questions connected with the 
Parousia. The Thessalonian Church was too eager and credulous in 
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its expectation of the Lord’s advent; the Apostles beg them “for the 
sake of [that] advent’ to be cautious (v. 1). Some went so far as 
to declare that ‘“‘the day of the Lord is already come” (v. 2). To 
enable the readers to ‘‘ prove the prophesyings”’ (I. v. 20 f.) addressed 
to them on this matter, they are furnished with a token, or omen, 
of the Second Advent, which indeed St Paul had virtually supplied be- 
forehand (v. 5). Preceding Christ’s return in judgement (i. 5 ff.), 
there must be a supreme manifestation of evil (vv. 8—10). This de- 
velopment, as it seems to be represented, will be twofold, producing 
(1) ‘‘the apostasy ”; and (2) ‘‘the revelation of the man of lawless- 
ness”’ (or ‘of sin”), in whom the sin of humanity will culminate, 
assuming an absolutely Satanic character (vv. 3, 4, 9, 10). This 
gigantic impersonation of evil is exhibited as the antagonist and 
antithesis of Christ in such a way that, while St Paul does not give 
to his conception the name Antichrist, yet this designation correctly 
sums up his description; the term dyrlypiros (the climax of the 
Yevddxpicroe Of Matt. xxiv. 24), subsequently made familiar by 
St John’s use of it (1 Jo. ii. 18ff.), was not improbably derived in 
the first instance from this passage. Meanwhile, we are told, there 
exists (3) a ‘‘ withholding ” influence, which delays the appearance of 
Antichrist, though the lawlessness that comes to its height in him “ is 
already at work” (vv. 6f.). When the “ revelation” of this ‘“‘mystery” 
at last takes place, while it heralds the return of the Lord Jesus (v. 8), 
at the same time it will prove for His rejecters a signal means of 
judgement, captivating by its magical delusions all who are not armed 
against them by “the love of the truth ” (vv. 9 ff.). 

This paragraph is the most obscure in the whole of the Pauline 
Epistles. It is composed in a reserved, elliptical fashion and bears 
reference to St Paul’s oral communications, without which indeed 
he does not expect what is here written to be understood. In their 
recollection of his spoken words the Thessalonian readers had a key, 
which was soon lost, to the words of the Letter. We must grope for 
the interpretation as well as we can. Considerable light is, however, 
thrown on this dark passage by its relation to O.T. prophecy, and 
by the historical events and current ideas of the apostolic age. An 
Appendiz will be added on the subject. 


1. "Epwrapey 88 tds, G5eA\dhol, twin ris wapovelas tod Kuplov 
[ypov] "Inco? Xpicrot Kal ypov émorvvaywyriys éx’ airéy. But we ask 
you, brothers, on behalf of the coming of the [or our] Lord Jesus Christ 
and our gathering together to (meet) Him. By éé of contrast we pass 
from the certainty and blessedness of the qapovcla (i. 5 ff.) to the 
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state of disquiet about it into which this Church is in danger of 
falling. 

For épwrdw in requests, see I. iv. 1, v. 12, and note on the former 
verse; as in the above instances, dde\gof is naturally interjected 
where common Christian interests and sentiments are involved. 
‘Yxép may be nothing more than an equivalent for wep! (about, con- 
cerning), stating the matter of request (see, for wepi in like con- 
nexion, I. v. 10, and note; 1 Cor. vii. 1; Phm. 10, &.); but it may 
be questioned whether bxrép in St Paul ever quite loses the stronger 
meaning, on behalf of: cf. I. ili. 2; 2 Cor. i. 6, xiii. 8; Ph. ii. 13. 
‘‘In the interest of” that very advent, in which their future happiness 
is wrapped up (judy éricuvaywyijs), the Apostles warn their readers 
against deception. The Latin rendering, followed by the A.V., per 
adventum, is certainly erroneous; this trép obtestationis, frequent in 
Homer after Mocowa: (see e.g. Iliad xv. 660), is rare otherwise. The 
full title, ‘‘our Lord Jesus Christ,” heightens the solemnity of the 
appeal; see note on I. i. 1, also I. v. 9; and, for rapovola, I. ii. 19, 

The writers add xal judy éricvvaywyis ér’ abréy, remembering 
what they had said in I. iv. 17 and v. 10 concerning the reunion of 
departed and living saints at Christ’s coming; perhaps also under 
the painful sense of continued separation from their “brothers” in 
Thessalonica and the uncertainties of meeting in “this present 
evil world”: see I. ii, 17ff., iii. 6, 11, IT. i. 4f.; and the pathetic 
“rest with you” of 1.7. ’Emxcovvaywy} (the noun in Heb. x. 25, dis 
Neybuevoy in N.T.; also 2 Mace. ii. 7, émicvvaywyyv Tod aod) recalls 
the prophetic words of Jesus in Matt. xxiv. 31f., Mk xiii. 27, dwooreNe? 
rovs dyyédous k. émiouvdges rods exdexrous éx rav recodpwv dvéuwv K.T.X., 
which rest on the promise of Deut. xxx. 4 respecting the d:acwopd of 
Israel; cf. the echoes of our Lord’s sayings on the Last Things noted 
in L iv. 13—v. 11. The ém- in this compound—a word of the xow#, 
which loved cumulative prepositional compounds—implies ‘“ con- 
vening upon’? some centre: Christ supplies this mark,—éw’ airdy 
(as in Mk v. 21); cf. note on é¢’ dyuas,i.10. Under the single article, 
wapovola and émovvaywy} form one object of thought, the latter ac- 
companying the former (I. iv. 14—17) ; cf. els ry Baocdelay...xat ddgay, 
I. ii. 12. 


2. In I. v. 12 épwrdw was construed, in the regular classical way, 
with the infinitive; in I. iv. 1, according to commoner N.T. usage 
, with verbs of asking, it was followed by wa and subjunctive; here, 
more loosely, by e/s 76 with infin., stating the matter of the request 
as its aim: see note on this usage, I ii, 12. 
ds 7d prj raxdos carevdijvar pds dws rod vods pnde Opocterban, to 
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the end you be not quickly shaken from your mind (out of your wits: 
ut non cito moveamini a sensu vestro, Vulg.; ne cito a mente dimove- 
amini, Beza; precipitanter for raxéws, de Wette—more vividly), 
nor be kept in agitation. Zadedw (see Lk. xxi. 25, cddos Oardooons, 
‘* tossing of the sea”) denotes a rocking motion, a shaking up and 
down: cf. Matt. xi. 7; Lk. vi. 48; Acts xvi. 26; Heb. xii. 26 f. 
Lightfoot quotes in illustration from Plutarch’s Moralia 11. 498 p, 
BSpetww rod xara piow dwocadevovcay...ws ex dyKxupas Ths dbcews oa- 
Aedet, Suggesting that St Paul’s cadrevOfvar dab (aro-cadevew) is the 
opposite of cadevew ert (ayxvpas), so that the figure intended would 
be that of a ship loose from her anchor and at the mercy of the 
waves. But voids scarcely holds the: office of an anchor to the soul 
(in Plutarch, as above, the dpetis, not the man himself, drocakeve ; 
and the verb is intransitive) ; it signifies rather the mental poise and 
balanee, off (476) which the Thessalonians might be thrown by the 
shock of sensational announcements. Tayéws does not require a 
terminus a quo in point of time (cf. Gal. i. 6); it implies a speedy 
disturbance, a startled movement. For vows, the regulative intel- 
lectual faculty, cf. Rom. vii. 25, xii. 2; 1 Cor. i. 10; Ph. iv. 7; Tit, 
i. 15: it is here virtually contrasted with wveiya (see next clause) 
as its check and counterpart, much as in 1 Cor. xiv. 14f., 19. - The 
Soxiuagew of I. v. 19—21 involves the application of vois to ‘* prophe- 
syings.” Nos, vot (1 Cor. xiv. 15, 19) are 3rd declension forms, such 
as were assumed, on the analogy. of Bobs, by two or three 2nd decl. 
nouns in later Greek (cf. rods, Acts xxvii. 9), and to some extent in 
the earlier vernacular; see Winer-Moulton, Pp. 72. 

-OpoetoPar (the verb found besides in Mk xiii. 7, in like connexion ; 
ef. Lk. xxiv. 37, Cod. B), signifies in the present tense an excited con- 
dition of mind following the shock of agitating news (cadev0jvaz, 
aorist). The former clause describes the overthrow of mental equi- 
librium, this the nervous, fluttered state supervening. Hence punéé, 
‘‘nor indeed”: some might have already experienced a od\evors, but 
even they should not be kept in @pénors, in continued discomposure. 
@poecio Gas may be used of any agitating emotion (cf. Cant. v. 4, LXX)— 
not fear in this instance—‘‘ terreamini” of the Vulg. is misleading ; 
in classical Greek, where the verb is chiefly poetical, it signifies to cry 
or tell aloud. | 

pire Sid wvebparos prire Sid Adyou prire 8.’ ErorroAts ds 5c’ spov, 
neither through spirit, nor through word, nor through letter as (coming) 
through us. The writers: suppose three various means by which thé 
report about the Advent may have been set on foot. It could not be 
traced to a definite and single source; the information forthcoming 
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led the Apostles to think that each of these causes may have been at 
work. If e.g. it were believed in some part of the Church—through 
misunderstanding either of Epistle I. or of some other Letter of 
the Apostles, or from some Letter falsely circulated in their name 
—5ri évéornxey } tyépa, both prophets and teachers would be found 
to enforce, and probably exaggerate, the epistolary statement or 
inference, bn fee 

IIvevpa and Aédyos are distinguishable in the light of 1 Cor. xii. 
8—l11, xiy. 6, 26: they denote the agencies by which droxdAvjis 
and didaxh respectively are communicated; déyos godlas and Adyos 
yvéoews are there contrasted with wrpognrefa, which was the mark 
of possession by the wvedua in the highest sense (1 Cor. xiv. 1, 
&c.). While Xéyos means “discourse of reason,” the expression of 
rational thought and judgement (proceeding in this case upon the data 
of revelation), rveiua applies to the ecstatic or prophetic utterances 
of supernaturally inspired persons. 
: ‘As &’ qud»—parallel to &’ dxiorodfs; or to dia Adyou (see ii. 5) 
and &’ érwrodfjs together (cf. ii. 15)—indicates not a fact per se, but 
as subjectively conceived (cf., for the use of ws, Rom. ix. 32; 2 Cor. 
li. 17; Eph. vi. 5; Phm. 14),—“ supposing that it is through us,” viz. 
that the announcement of the arrival of ‘‘ the day” comes from the 
Lord through His Apostles and has their authority. The deception 
in the case is implied not by the adverb ws, but by the context. 
Whether this impression was derived from an actual Apostolic Letter, 
or from a supposititious Letter, either circulated in the Ohurch or 
only alleged to be in existence, it is impossible to say; the curious 
ambiguity of the words suggests that the writers were at a loss on 
this point. The language of iii. 17 suggests that spurious Letters 
of St Paul were in existence; the mere suspicion of this would be 
enough to dictate the precaution there taken. On the other hand, 
judging from the words of I. v. 27, it appears to have been possible 
that some members of the Church knew the First Epistle only by 
report and at second-hand, in which case its expressions on the 
subject might be distorted to the effect described. The plainest 
words will be misinterpreted by prepossessed minds. 

os Stu tvéoryxey 7 ajpépa trod Kuplov, supposing that the day of the 
Lord is now present. For ws ori, cf. 2 Cor. v. 19, xi. 21; ‘the idea 
of misrepresentation or error is not necessarily inherent in this com- 
bination of particles; but the ws points to the subjective statement 
as distinguished from the objective fact, and thus the idea of untruth 
is frequently implied” (Lightfoot): the Thessalonians are being 
alarmed and distracted ‘‘under the idea that the day of the Lord 
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has arrived” (see note on ws &’ jud~ above: cf. also Rom. v. 16; 1 Cor. 
iv. 7, viii. 7; 2 Cor. x. 14; Col. ii. 20). For 4 iépa rod xuplov, see 
note on I. v.2. ’Evécrnxey, the perfect, with present sense, of évlornpt, 
signifies more than nearness, more even than imminence (éxicrara, 
I. v. 8); it means to be in place, in course—not merely approaching 
but arrived—and is regularly contrasted with né\dw (see Rom. viii. 38; 
1 Cor. vii. 26; Gal. i. 4; Heb. ix. 9). ‘‘The day,” it was affirmed, 
had so come that while it was not actually visible, its hour had struck, 
and its light might break any moment on the eyes of men: ‘‘ Christ 
has come,” was the cry—é xépios wapeort, though His rapovela is not 
manifest (cf. Matt. xxiv. 26 f., xxv. 6). 


8a. ph ns spas Eararioy card pydiva tpérov. Let no one deceive 
you in any kind of way—i.e. in the way of rredua, Adyos, éxtoroA}, OF 
otherwise. The warning conveyed by p}...ééararjoy seems to be 
directed against a wilful, dishonest deception: cf. v.10; also (for this 
verb) Rom. vii. 11, xvi. 18; 2 Cor. xi. 8. Kara...rpémrov (of. Rom. iii. 2 ; 
Acts xxvii. 25) differs slightly from é...rpéry, iii. 16, the former im- 
plying a more definite ‘‘ way’ or “‘ ways” before one’s mind. For 
like warnings, from St Paul, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 9, xv. 83; Gal. vi. 7; 
Col. ii. 4, 8; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii, 13; Tit. i. 10; from our Lord 
on this very subject, Matt. xxiv. 4f., 11, 24; Lk. xxi, 8. 

WH, in the margin of their text, place a comma, instead of the 
full stop, after xuplov, thus connecting v. 8a (elliptically) with v. 2, 
through the uy of apprehension: (I say this) lest any one should, in 
any kind of way, deceive you; cf. L iii. 5, upon the common construc- 
tion of the «7 in that passage. 


8b. Srv ddy pr Aly 4 dwooracla rpwrov—, because (it will not be) 
unless there come the apostasy first: ‘‘ first,” i.e. before the Lord comes. 
IIpérov, for wxpbrepov, of two events, in I. iv. 16; Lk. vi. 42, &e. 
The ellipsis is natural, the matter of deception, stated in v. 2’, 
being in every one’s mind; after v. 3a a formal contradiction of the 
announcement évécrnxey 4 quépa is needless, Probably the writer 
meant to insert the contradiction after the éd» clause; but this 
sentence so runs on that its intended apodosis drops out of mind. 
We shall find a similar lapse in v. 7. St Paul is liable to gram- 
matical anacolutha (incoherences) in passages of excited feeling; of. 
Gal. ii. 4, 6, v. 13; Rom. iv. 16, v. 12 ff.; see Winer-Moulton, p. 749. 
His style is that of a speaker, not of a studied writer; such broken 
sentences are inevitable, and explain themselves, in animated con- 
versation. 
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Judging from the difference of contents in the two members of the 
éay uy clause, it seems likely that the Apostles conceived of two dis- 
tinct and closely connected historical conditions precedent to the 
Lord’s rapovola, both of which St Paul had set forth in his original 
teaching at Thessalonica (v. 5). First, the ‘‘ coming”? of ‘‘the apos- 
tasy”’: the definite article marks this out as a known futurity, de- 
fined by evidence either from the O.T. or from current Christian 
prophecy,—the latter, if we must be guided by analogy (cf. i. 8—12), 
being grounded upon the former. ’ Asocragia in classical Greek denotes 
a military or political revolt, defection; in the O.T., specifically, a 
revolt from the theocracy (from ‘‘the Lord”): see e.g. Jos. xxii. 22 
(& admrocracia...€vayrt rou Kuplou, MPD... 93); also 1 Mace. ii. 15. 


(of karavaykdfovres Thy aroctaclay...tva Ovovacwow); so in Acts xxi. 21, 
‘*thou teachest apostasy from Moses”; and the verb ddloraua in 
1 Tim. iv. 1; Heb. iii. 12 (7d awoorivat dard Geov fwrros), Correspond- 
ingly, in the Christian Church the term (here first appearing) signifies 
revolt from Christ, the defection of men “denying the Lord that 
bought them” (2 Pet. ii. 1). ‘‘ The apostasy” is surely no other than 
that foretold by Jesus in His great prophetic discourse (so much in 
St Paul’s mind when he wrote these Letters) : see Matt. xxiv. 10—18, 
24: ‘*Then shall many stumble...Many false prophets shall arise 
(cf. dia wvevuaros above), and shall mislead many...Because iniquity 
(% dvopta) shall abound, the love of the many shall wax cold... There 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets...so as to lead astray, if 
possible, even the elect”; cf. Matt. xiii. 24—30, the parable of the 
Wheat and Tares. This sad forecast of their Lord weighed on the 
hearts of the early Christians; the presentiments arising from it 
grew in distinctness in St Paul’s mind as time went on, and were 
expressed with increasing emphasis: see Rom. xvi. 17—20; Acts 
xx. 29f.; Eph. iv. 14. In his last Letters (1 Tim. iv. 1—8; 2 Tim. 
ili. 1—9, iv. 8f.) he defines ‘‘the apostasy” as it took shape toward 
the close of his own career, in language portending a full develop- 
ment, which he seems to have thought might not be far distant. The 
false teachers portrayed in the Pastoral Epistles as belonging to “‘ the 
last times,” supply a link between St Paul’s 7 dwrocracia and the 
dyrlxpiorot woddol of St John (see Appendiz, pp. 223 f.). Such words 
as those of 1 Cor. xii. 8, xvi. 22, Col. ii, 19, show that, in the 
Apostle’s view, personal loyalty to Christ was the safeguard of 
Christianity. ‘‘ Apostasy” leads the way in the supreme mani- 
festation of evil here predicted, as though the infidelity of Christians 
supplied the occasion for the final eruption of wickedness; see, by 
contrast, Matt. v. 13—16. ‘H awocracla gave the Latin translators 
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much trouble :. abscessio (Tertullian); discessio (Vulg.); defectio (Am- 
brosiaster, Beza, Estius); refuga (Augustine), as if for droordrys. 


3c, 4. Kal dwroxadup0y 6 dvOpwros rijs dvoplas, 6 vids ris dare- 
Aelas, 5 dvrixelpevos Kal trepaipépevos trl wdvra Acyspevow Ocdv 4 
ofBacpa: and there be revealed the man of lawlessness, the son of per- 
dition, the adversary and exalter of himself against every one called god 
or (that is) an object of worship (aut numen, Beza). The emphatically 
prefixed dwoxadvpOy (substituted for &\0y of the parallel clause), 
which ig repeated in vv. 6 and 8 (see notes; and cf. note on droxd- 
Avyrs in i. 7), gives to the coming of 6 dyOpwros rijs dvoulas & super- 
human stamp (cf. v. 9). He is identified in v. 7 (see note) with 76 
puorhpiov Tis dvoplas; he comes xar’ évépyeay rod Darava—évOpwwos 
Tip plow, wacay év éaur@ rod diaPddrou Sexbuevos typ évépyeay (Theo- 
dore)—and attended with manifold miracles (v. 9), The terms de- 
scribing his appearance and action are borrowed throughout from 
those belonging to the Parousia of the Lord Jesus, whose dyrixeluevos 
he is to be, —a Satanic parody of Christ, His counterpart in the realm 
of evil. 

This fearful personality is described by three epithets, the last of 
the three consisting of a double participle, and all three Hebraistic 
in form: (a) 6 dvOpwros ris dvoplas (see Textual Note)—‘‘the man” 
in whom “lawlessness” is embodied, ‘‘in quem recapitulatur sex 
millium annorum omnis apostasia et injustitia et dolus” (Irensus), 
who takes this for his réle (cf. ‘‘man of God,’’ “ man of Belial [worth- 
lessness],” “‘man of war,” &., in O.T. idiom); more simply named 
6 dvyoposin v.7. As ‘the man of lawlessness,” Antichrist concentrates 
into himself all that in human life and history is most hostile to God 
and rebellious to His law; he is the ne plus ultra of 7d dpdynua rijs 
capxés (Rom. viii. 7). (b) The first epithet refers to the nature, the 
second to the doom of Antichrist; he is 6 vids rijs drwielas: cf. vids 
Gaydrov, 1 Sam. (Kingd.: LXX) xx. 31; similarly in Deut. xxv. 2 the 
man ‘‘ worthy of stripes” is called, in Hebrew, ‘‘a son of smiting ”; 
in Isai. lvii. 4 the LXX reads réxva dwwXclas, orépua dvouor, for 
‘‘ children of transgression, a seed of falsehood” (in the Hebrew). 
To Judas Iscariot alone this name is elsewhere given in Scripture 
(Jo. xvii. 12); but ‘‘whose end is perdition” (Ph. iii. 19), and “he 
goeth to perdition” (els drudecay drdye, Rev. xvii. 8, 11; said of the 
seven-headed Wild Beast), affirm virtually the same thing. (c) Of 
the two terms of the third title, 6 dytiKxeluevos (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 9, 1 Tim. 
v. 14) is familiar, being equivalent to Dw, 6 Zaravas, Satan, whom 
this ‘man of lawlessness” is to represent and whose power has its 
évépyea in him (vv. 9f.): see note on I. ii. 18; cf. also Zech. iii. 1 
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(LXX), 6 did Boros elorjxet...7o0 dvrixeicba adrg. This participle might 
be complemented, along with the following drepa:pduevos, by éwxi rdvra 
k.7.A.; but it is a quasi-substantive, with a recognized and complete 
sense of its own. It is Christ to whom ‘‘ the adversary ” dyrixe:rat. 

In the sec8nd and extended participial clause of (c)—identified with 
6 dvrixeluevos by the single article—imeparpsuevos has a parallel in 
2 Cor. xii. 7 (“exalted above measure”: St Paul is fond of imep- 
compounds). ’Ewi as distinguished from vrép, and in this context, 
is against. IKdvra deydpevoy Gedy (illustrated by 1 Cor. viii. 5 5) 
embraces the entire Pan-theon of mankind, deposed by this Great 
Usurper in favour of himself; while cal c¢é8acua extends the previous 
term, already so wide, by way of including every conceivable object 
of religious reverence. So ceBdopara in Acts xvii. 23 embraces the 
religious monuments and emblems of Athens generally—shrines, 
altars, images, and the like: the only other N.T. instance of the 
word, which occurs besides in Wisd. xv. 17. 


4 (continued). gore atroy eds rov vadv Tod Beo0 Kadloa, daroSex- 
vivra éavrdv Sri tori Oeds, so that he takes his seat within the temple 
af God, showing himself off (to the effect) that he is God! “Qore (with 
infin. of result) brings in the climax of the self-deification of the 
Antichrist. Kaéisa (the verb is here intransitive, as in 1 Cor. x. 7, 
Matt. v. 1, and commonly) is the aorist of the single (inceptive), not 
continuous, act (cf. Matt. xix. 28, &c.); els is suitable to the aorist, 
as implying motion towards,—putting himself ‘‘into’’ God’s seat in 
the vaés. By their several positions airévy and xa@loa are both 
emphasized: ‘‘ He in the temple of God takes his seat,” as though 
that throne were his! Naés, as distinguished from lepéy, is the 
temple proper, the inner shrine of Deity. For arodecxviva, cf. 1 Cor. 
iv. 9; it implies a public display, a show—spectandum aliquid pro- 
ponere (Winer); but the verb, as Lightfoot proves, bears in later Greek 
the technical sense, to nominate or proclaim one who accedes to office: 
so e.g. Philo, in Flaccum, § 3, T'atov 5¢ drodeyOévros abroxpdropos. 
The verb thus read is constryed with 8r: quite easily— proclaiming 
himeelf that he is God’”’—with attraction of the dependent subject 
(see Winer-Moulton, p. 781). The present participle, qualifying the 
aorist infinitive (for indicative), denotes a course of conduct that 
attends and centres in the principal act. On the ordinary rendering 
of drodexvivra, the ér: clause forms a second explanatory object, 
by a kind of synizesis: ‘‘showing himself off, (declaring) that he 
is God.” The rendering of Beza, “pre se ferens se esse Deum,” 
corrects the Vulg. translation, ‘‘ostendens se tanquam sit Deus,” 
which misses the essential point: dvrl@eds Tis Eorar (Chrysostom). 
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The latter part of the description of the Antichrist, from xal vxep- 
atpduevos onwards, is based on Dan. xi. 36 f.: xal UpwOhoerat éwl rdvra 
Gedy xai émt rov Gedy ray Ocdy E~adrXa Aadijoe...xal él Tovs Oeods TOY 
warépwy avrod ob un wpovond7...bre év wari vpwOhoerat; cf Dan. vii. 25, 
ix. 27; Isai. xiv. 13f.; Ezek. xxviii. 2 (¥yu0y cov f xapdla, cal elwas 
Oeds elu ey, xaroxlay Ge08 KarygKnxa...xat ESwxas Thy Kapdlay cou ws 
xapdlay Beo0). In the above prophetic sketches the monarchic pride of 
the ancient world-rulers is seen rising to the height of self-deification ; 
these delineations adumbrate the figure which St Paul projects on to 
the canvas of the Last Times. That self-deification forms the govern- 
ing feature in this description of Jesus Christ’s Satanic counterfoil, 
presupposes the assumption of Divine powers on the part of Jesus; 
cf. note below on 6 vads rob Geos. 

St Jerome gave the two possible interpretations of els rév vady Tod 
Oeod, writing in Epist, 121: “in templo Dei—vel Ierosolymis, ut 
quidam putant [so the older Fathers—Irenmwus, Hippolytus, &c.]; vel 
in ecclesia, ut verius arbitramur” (so the later Greek interpreters). 
Chrysostom presents the latter view less exactly (for St Paul refers 
to the entire Church as 6 vads rod Oeod in 1 Cor. iii. 16 f., 2 Cor. 
vi. 16; cf. Eph. ii. 21; Rev. iii. 12, vii. 15), when he says, xadedjoerar 
els Tov vadv Tot Geod, ob Tov ev ‘lepocoAvmos GANG Kad” éxdorny éxkdn- 
olay, When the Apostles speak of ‘‘ the sanctuary of God” without 
other qualification, they might be supposed to refer to the existing 
Temple at Jerusalem (cf. the usage of the Gospels, as respects 6 vaés 
and the wider ro lepdy, which includes the courts and precincts ; 
similarly in Acts, rd tepdv), to which the kindred passages in Daniel 
(xi. 31, xii. 11), cited in our Lord’s prophecy (Matt. xxiv. 15; Mk 
xili. 14), unmistakably apply. Attempts have been made to show 
that their words were practically fulfilled soon after this date by 
certain outrages committed by Nero, or Vespasian, upon the sacred 
building. But this is not clearly made out; and even the worst of 
the Emperors was but an adumbration of St Paul’s Antichrist. On 
the other hand, we have learnt from I. ii. 16 that St Paul believed 
national Judaism to be nearing its end,—the Temple presumably 
with it. Our Lord had predicted the speedy destruction of the 
Jerusalem Temple (see LE. xxi. 6, 32, &c.), which, forsaken by the 
Son of God, could no longer be viewed by Christians as properly 
His ‘‘Father’s house” (see Matt. xxiii, 837—89, xxi. 13; Jo. ii. 16). — 
Along with the terms éxxAyola rod Oeot (I. ii. 14), Iopahd rov Beov 
(Gal. vi. 16), of dysoe and the like (cf. Phil. iii. 3; 1 Pet. ii. 4—10), 
the presumption is that 6 vads rov @eov belonged statedly, in 
Pauline dialect, to the new kingdom of God and had its ‘‘founda- 
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tion” in “ Jesus Christ”; this transference of the vaés-conception is 
assumed in 1 Cor. iii. 10—17, the next Epistle to ours in point of 
date, as a recognized fact (ovx otdare 7: vads Oeod éore; v. 16); the 
true vaés is marked out by the indwelling of ‘“‘the Spirit of God” 
(of. I. iv. 8 above). It is true that there is nothing in our context 
to identify 6 vaés with 4 éxxdnola; but we must remember that we 
have an incomplete context before us; the paragraph is throughout 
allusive to previous teaching (v. 5). The doctrine that the Christian 
community constitutes the veritable shrine of God on earth, may have 
been as familiar to the Thessalonian as it certainly was a few years 
later to the Corinthian Christians. Granted this equivalence, the 
connexion between azocracia and &vOpwwros ris avoulas becomes ex- 
ceedingly close: the Lawless One, in superseding all forms of religion 
except the worship of himself, assumes to sit within the Church of 
God, abetted by its apostates, and proclaims himself its supreme Head, 
thus aping the Lord Jesus and playing his anti-Christian part to the 
uttermost,— quasi quia ipse sit Christus’ (Theodore). 


Fourruer Note on vv. 3, 4: The premonition of the Lord’s advent 
the Apostle finds, therefore, in a previous counter-advent, and this 
is twofold: the coming (a) of ‘‘the apostasy,” (b) of ‘‘the man of 
lawlessness, é&c,’’—(a) a movement, (b) a personality. The former 
element in the representation remains in shadow, and is developed 
by the Apostle in later Epistles; the image of ‘‘ the lawless one’ 
dominates this passage, but forthwith vanishes from the Pauline 
writings, to reappear, considerably altered, in 8t John’s Apocalypse. 
Three chief factors go to furnish the conception these verses give of 
the final manifestation of evil: (1) Its foundation lies in the data of 
O.T. prophecy, more particularly in the Apocalypse of Daniel, to which 
our Lord attached His own predictions of the Last Things and with 
whose ‘son of man coming in the clouds of heaven” He identified 
Himself. ‘‘The apostasy” and ‘the lawless one,” since they em- 
body ideas from this source, appear to signify two distinct but 
co-operating agents, as distinct as were e.g. the apostates of Israel 
from the heathen persecutor, Antiochus Epiphanes, for whose coming 
their appearance gave the signal at the Maccabean epoch. The dis- 
tinction is one pervading Pauline thought and teaching, viz. that 
between existing Jew and Gentile (Israel and the nations), which 
are reconciled on the true basis in the Church of Jesus Christ; the 
corresponding evil powers unite to form the conspiracy of Satan. 
The new Messianic community, of Jews and Gentiles in one body, 
has become “ the Israel of God” (Gal. vi. 16), defection from which 
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is ‘‘ apostasy ” (see 1 Tim. iii. 15—iv. 1: awogrjoovra: ard ris rlorews) ; 
the old antagonism of Jew and Gentile has been resolved into the 
opposition of the people of God and the world—the antithesis, in 
short, of Christian and un-Christian. St Paul, to speak in modern 
phrase, appears to foresee the rise of an apostate Church paving the 
way for the advent of an atheistic world-power. So it is ‘‘out of 
the” restless, murmuring “sea” of the nations and their “ many 
waters’’ that ‘*the Wild Beast’”’ of Rev. xiii. 1, xvii. 1, 15, ‘‘ comes 
up.” This combination Dan. viii. 23 already presents: ‘‘When the 
transgressors are come to the full, a king of fierce countenance...shall 
arise”; cf. 1 Macc. i. 10—15, for the parallel earlier situation. 
(2) While, for Christian believers, ‘‘apostasy” means revolt from 
Christ, by the same necessity the figure of the atheistic world-king, 
transmitted from the Book of Daniel and from the struggle with 
Antiochus, is clothed with an Antichristian character; ‘‘ the lawless 
one” becomes from point to point the antithesis of the Lord 
Jesus,—a Satanic caricature of the Messiah-king, a mock-Christ. 
But (3) contemporary history supplied a powerful stimulus to the 
prophetic spirit of the’ Church, which already dimly conceived its 
Antichrist as the counterpart in the kingdom of darkness to the true 
Christ reigning in God’s kingdom of light. The deification of the 
Roman emperors, from Julius Cesar downwards, was a religious 
portent of the times. This cultus must have forced itself on the 
notice of St Paul and his companions in their recent journey through 
the north-west of the peninsula of Asia Minor (Acts xvi. 6—10), 
where it already flourished ; not improbably, their route led through 
Pergamum, a city which boasted, in its magnificent Augusteum, the 
chief seat of Cesar-worship in the whole empire (cf. Rev. ii. 13: 
Sxou 6 Opsvos rod LZarava). The attempt of the mad emperor Gaius 
(Caligula), made in the year 40, to place his statue in the temple 
of Jerusalem for Divine worship, an attempt only frustrated by his 
death, compelled the attention of the entire Jewish people whom 
it filled with horror, and of the Christian Church with them, to this 
blasphemous cult. The event was typical, showing to what lengths 
the intoxication of supreme power in an atheistic age might carry a 
man inspired by Satan. This attempt was, in Caligula’s case, but the 
last of a series of outrages upon ‘‘every so-called god.” Suetonius 
relates that this profane monster transported the statue of Olympian 
Zeus to Rome, displacing its head for the image of his own; also, 
that he built his palace up to the temple of the old Roman gods 
Castor and Pollux, and made of this a vestibule where he exhibited 
himself standing between the twin godships to receive the adoration: 
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of those who entered (De Vita Cesarum, 1v. 22). The Apostles are 
only projecting into the future the development of a ‘‘mystery of 
lawlessness ”—a tendency of inscrutable force, springing from un- 
sounded depths of evil in human nature—that was “already at work” 
before the eyes of all men, masquerading in the robes of Godhead on 
the imperial stage at Rome. So far-reaching was the impression 
produced by the Emperor-worship, that Tacitus represents the 
German barbarians speaking in ridicule of ‘ ille inter numina dicatus 
Augustus” (Ann. 1. 59). The effect of this new Government cultus 
on what remained of natural religion in the rites of Paganism is 
indicated in the pregnant words of Tacitus (Ann. 1. 10), the first 
clause of which might have been borrowed from St Paul: ‘Nihil 
deorum honoribus relictum, cum se templis et effigie numinum per 
flamines et sacerdotes coli vellet [Augustus].” Nor was the exaltation 
of the emperors to deity an act of mere autocratic blasphemy and 
pride of power. Rome and the provinces spontaneously gave Divine 
honours to Julius Cesar at his death; and Augustus promoted the 
new worship out of policy, to supply a religious bond to the Empire 
and to fill up the void created by the decay of the old national 
religions, the very want which Christianity was destined to meet. 
In relating the obsequies of Julius Cesar Suetonius says (Ibid. 1. 84, 
88) :.‘‘Omnia simul ei divina atque humana decreverat [senatus]... 
Periit sexto et quinquagesimo statis anno, atque in deorum numerum 
relatus est, non ore modo decernentium sed et persuasione volgi.” 
The unconscious irony of the above passage is finely pointed by the 
exclamation which the same historian puts into the mouth of the 
dying Vespasian (vir. 23): ‘‘Vae, puto deus fio!” Cf. the tragie 
scene of Acts xii. 20—23, 6 Sjyos éermepuvear’ Oeod' Pury x. odx dvOpw- 
wov...xal yevduevos oxwrynxbBpwros é&éyutev (Herod Agrippa I.). The 
shout of the Cesarean djuos shows the readiness of a sceptical and 
servile heathenism to deify its human rulers, while the language of 
St Luke reflects the loathing stirred thereby in Christian minds. The 
Apostle Paul realized the significance of the Cesar-worship of his 
time; he saw in it 7d wvornptor ris dvoplas at work in its most typical 
form, Antiochus Epiphanes and Gaius Caligula have sat as models 
for his Antichrist ; the Emperor Elagabalus (218—222 a.p.), in more 
Oriental fashion, subsequently reproduced the type. The struggle 
between heathen Rome and Christianity was to turn, in reality, upon 
the alternative of xtpios Kaicap (Martyr. Polycarpi 8) or xipwos "Inoobs 
(1 Cor. xii. 3),—the point already raised, with a strange instinct (like 
that of Caiaphas respecting the Atonement, Jo. xi. 50 ff.), by the Jews 
when they cried to Pilate, “If thou let Him [Jesus]-go, thou art not 
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Cesar’s friend” (Jo. xix. 12), Cmsar-worship being the state-religion, 
and the worship of Christ admitting of no sharer, Christianity be- 
came a religio illicita and its profession, constructively, high treason. 
“Opocoy rhv Kaloapos réxnv was the test put to Polycarp by the 
Proconsul of Asia in the stadium of Smyrna (Martyr. 9); and this 
challenge, with the martyr’s reply—mwds divauar Braodnujoa rdv 
Bacwéa pou ;—is typical of the entire conflict of the Christian faith 
with its dyrixeluevos, the veritable Oeds rod aldvos rodrov enthroned on 
the Palatine. Cesar’s titular name ZeBaorés, the Greek rendering of 
Augustus (cf. 6 vrepatpéuevos éxt waxy...céBacua above)—to which Divus 
was added at death—was itself a blasphemy to Jewish and Christian 
ears. With ceSacrds the title vids Geo was associated in popular use 
and even in business documents (see Deissmann’s Bible Studies, 
pp. 166f., and Dalman’s Words of Jesus, p. 273), a circumstance 
that gave additional point to the rivalry, which forced itself on 
Christian thought, between the deified Cesar and Christ. 


5. Ov pvnpovevere rs Ere Sy wpds pds tavTa Ecyov wpty; Do you 
not remember that when I was still with you, I used to tell you these 
things? of. 1 Cor. xi, 28, xv. 1 f.; Ph. iii. 18. With od ponpo- 
vevere (wrongly rendered in Vulg. ‘‘ Num retinetis?”—Ambrose, Beza, 
‘‘Annon meministis?’”’) cf. in Pauline usage I. ii. 9; Acts xx. 81. 
For dv xpos buds, see note on I. iii. 4, also iii. 1 below. “Eve dy implies 
that St Paul had spoken of these matters, as we should expect, 
toward the end of his ministry, when he had not ‘‘as yet” left them; 
ef. Acts xviii, 18, Jo. xx. 1, &0., for érx. On the probable duration of 
the mission in Thessalonica, see Introd. p. xx. “EXeyov, imperfect, of 
repeated discourse; cf. I. iii. 4. 

The first person singular in this reminder interrupts the plural 
pervading the Letter, and only appears again in iii, 17. St Paul’s 
self-consciousness comes to the surface. What had been said on 
this mysterious and awful subject came from the principal writer 
(see i. 1), who had dealt with it on his own distinct authority; 
whereas in I. iii. 4 and in I. iv. 15—passages in different ways 
parallel to this—the communicative plural was used, no such personal 
distinctiveness of teaching being implied: cf. notes on the singular of 
I. ii. 18, iii. 5, v. 27; and Introd. pp. xxxix. f. 

The reminder gently reproves the readers, who should not have 
been so easily disturbed by the alarmists, after what the Apostle had 
told them ; it obviates further explanation in writing on a subject 
bordering upon politics, the more explicit treatment of which might 
have exposed the missionaries to a renewal in more dangerous form 
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of the charges that led to their expulsion from Thessalonica: see 
Acts xvi. 6 f.; Introd. pp. xxix. f. St Paul’s enemies would be quick 
to seize on anything calculated to compromise him with the Roman 
Government. 


6. Kal viv rd xaréxov of8are. And for the present, you know 
the thing that withholds. Kal viv might be construed with olda, or 
the like, describing a present knowledge due to past instruction, 
whether immediate or more distant: cf. Jo. viii. 52, xvi. 30; Acts 
xii. 11, xx. 25; also I. iii. 8. At the same time, viv 7d xaréxov does not 
stand for rd viv xaréxov, as some read it (6 xaréxwv apr, v. 7, is differ- 
ent); but practically the same sense is arrived at by reading xal viv 
as equal to xal ra viv (cf. Acts iii. 17 with iv. 29, v. 38; xx. 22 with 32; 
7a vov is never found in St Paul), and for the present, in contrast 
with the future dwoxd\uyis ev TG xatpp atrod of vv. 8, 6, 8. The 
stress thrown by v. 7 on the actual, contemporary working (757, 
dort; see notes) of rd pvorhpioy ris dvoulas points decidedly to this 
rendering of the emphatically placed temporal adverb (cf. Jo. iv. 18); 
see Lightfoot and Bornemann ad loc. 

To xaréxov ofdare,—not ‘you know what it is that withholds”; but 
‘‘vou know the withholding thing”: the restraint is something within 
the range of the readers’ experience; they are acquainted with it, apart 
from their having been told of it by the Apostle; cf. I. ii, 1 f., iii. 4; 
1 Cor. xvi, 15, &c. We have not, therefore, to look far afield for the 
bar then in the way of the Man of Lawlessness. Further definition 
is needless, and might have been dangerous on the writers’ part; 
verbum sapientibus sat. Td xaréxov becomes 6 xaréxwy in v. 7—here 
& principle or power, there a personal agency, as with 7d pvorihpcoy 
and 6 avOpwros rijs dvoulas. For the interpretation of the phrase, see 
the next verse. For the adverse sense of xaréxw, see note on I. v. 21 
(otherwise applied in that passage); cf. Rom. i. 18, vii. 6. The 
classical use of the neuter participle as a substantive is elsewhere 
confined to St Luke in the N.T.; see Lk. i. 35, ii. 27, iv. 16, &e. 


elg 73 droxadupOjvar airov dv ro adrod Kaipg, to the end that he 
(viz. 6 dvOpwmros rijs dvoulas, vv. 8 f.) may be revealed in his season. 
For els ré with infinitive, blending purpose and result, of. v. 2, and 
note on I. ii, 12. For xatpés, see I. v. 1, and note: “the Lawless 
One” has “his season,” the time fit and appointed for him in the 
development of events and in the counsels of God—one of the series 
of xatpol of which the Thessalonians had vainly desired to have the 
chronology. Antichrist has his set time, corresponding to that ris 
émipavelas rod xuplov ipav “Inood Xpiorod, qv Kaspois ldlos delter 6 
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paxdpios kal pdvos Suvdorns, 1 Tim. vi. 14 f. The restraining power 
so operates as to hold back and put bounds to human lawlessness, 
until the hour strikes for its final outbreak in the Man of Law- 
lessness and the revelation of all its hidden potencies. This order 
of things belongs to God’s purposes. If He allows moral evil 
to exist in His creatures (and its possibility is inseparable from 
moral freedom), yet He knows how to control its activity, till the 
time when its full manifestation will best subserve its overthrow and 
judgement. The Jewish Law had also been in the Apostle’s view, and 
under the same theory of a Divine control and overruling of sin for 
its final extinction, a xaréyov and yet & dvvams ris duaprias for its 
sphere and age, preparing for and leading up to the xa:pds roi 
xprod: see Gal. iii. 19—24; Rom. v. 13, 20 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 56. The 
xaipds rod ayéuovu will be the last and worst of many such crises, chief 
amongst which was that of Lk. xxii. 53: ‘This is your hour (jpuv 7 
wpa) and the power of darkness”; cf. again 1 Tim. iv. 1. 


7. 0 yap pvoripiov 75y évepyetras Tis dvoplas. For the mystery 
is already working (or set in operation)—(that) of lawlessness. For 
évepyetrat, see note on I. ii. 13. Verse 7 explains (ydp) v. 6; at 
present the Lawless One is held back till the fit time, “for he is 
already here in principle, operative as a mystery awaiting revelation, 
and checked so long as the withholder stands in the way” (see notes 
on v. 6). Nov is nunc, now, at this time; fén, jam, already, by this 
time; dpri, in presenti, just now or then, at the moment: for qdy, of. 
further 1 Cor. iv. 8, v. 3; Phil. iii. 12; 2 Tim. ii, 18, iv. 6; 1 Jo. 
iv. 8. The sentence identifies the present hidden with the future 
open and unrestrained working of the forces embodied in 4 dvopos. 

Td pvorhpioy, correlative with awoxaduv@@jva: (as in Rom. xvi. 25; 
1 Cor. ii. 7—10, xiv. 2; Eph. iii. 3, 9 f.; Col. i, 26; Rev. i. 1, 19 f.), 
is, like that, a term proper to the things of God and the manifestation 
of Christ, appropriated here to the master-work of Satan and the ap- 
pearing of the Man of Lawlessness; cf. note on v. 3 (dwoxadupO7). 
Td pvorhpov, in St Paul’s dialect, is not something strange and hard 
to understand; nor is it some secret reserved, like the Mysteries 
of Greek Paganism or of Jewish Alexandrian or Essenic esoteric 
systems, for the initiated few; it denotes that which is by its nature 
above man’s reason, and is therefore known only as and when God 
is pleased to reveal it (vv. 6, 8); 1 Cor. ii. 6—16 sets the Pauline 
use of the word in a full light: see the Note ad rem in J. A. 
Robinson’s Ephesians, pp. 284 ff. In the Book of Daniel, nuvorjpro» 
(LAX; rendered ‘‘secret’’) first appears in its distinct Biblical sense; 
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then in Wisdom ii, 22, vi. 24, &c. In the Gospels (Matt. xiii. 11 and 
parallels) the word is once cited from the lips of Jesus, referring to the 
truths conveyed to disciples but veiled from others by His parables. 
So monstrous and enormous are the possibilities of sin in humanity, 
that with all we know of its working the character of the Man of 
Lawlessness remains incomprehensible beforehand, The history of 
Sin, like that of Divine Grace, is full of surprises. 


pévow 6 katréxav Apre tws ik phoov yévnrar: only (there is) the 
withholder for the present, until he be taken out of the way. Again 
a hiatus in the Greek, as in v. 3, an incoherence of expression very 
natural in a letter written by dictation, and due seemingly to the 
excitement raised by the apparition of 6 dv@pwros ris dyoplas before 
the writer’s gaze, “Apr qualifies 6 xaréywy: the restraint at present 
in exercise holds down (xaréxw, a8 in Rom. i. 18) lawlessness, and veils 
its nature by limiting its activity, until 6 xacpos ro dyduou (v. 6) 
shall arrive. “Apri (see note on 7éy above; also on I. iii. 6) indicates 
a particular juncture, or epoch; it suggests a brief transitional period, 
such as St Paul, without claiming certain knowledge, was inclined to 
suppose the current Christian dispensation to be; see note on I. iv. 
15, also 1 Cor. vii. 29, &c. “Ews and synonymous conjunctions, often 
in classical Greek and more often than not in the N.T., dispense with | 
ay in governing the subjunctive of contingency,—perhaps after the 
analogy of ta; see Winer-Moulton, p. 371, A. Buttmann, N. T. 
Grammar, pp. 230f. For éx pécov, cf. 1 Cor. v. 2; 2 Cor. vi. 17; 
Col. ii. 14 (é« rod pécou, classical) ; and contrast I. ii. 7. 

On 6 xaréxwv, see note to 7d xaréxov, v. 6. While the restrainer 
and the object of restraint are each expressed in both personal and 
impersonal form, it is noticeable that the former appears as pri- 
marily impersonal, while the latter is predominantly personal: the 
writers contemplate the power of lawlessness in its ultimate mani- 
festation, as embodied in a supreme human antagonist of Christ; 
whereas the restraint delaying Antichrist’s appearance appears to be 
conceived as an influence or principle, which at the same time may be 
personally represented. It is better therefore to render 6 xaréywv ‘‘he 
that restraineth,” rather than ‘‘one that restraineth” (R.V.); the ex- 
pression seems to signify a class, not an individual: cf. Eph. iv. 28. 

Where then are we to look, amongst the influences dominant at 
the time and known to the readers, for the check and bridle of 
lawlessness? where but to law itself,—Staat und Gesetz (J. A. Dorner)? 
For this power the Apostle Paul had a profound respect; he taught 
that al ofca: éfovclac were bwd Oeod reraypévas (Rom. xiii. 1—7). 
Silvanus and himself were citizens of Rome, and had reason to value 
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the protection of her laws; see Acts xvi. 835—39, xxii. 23—29, xxv. 
10—12. About this time he was finding in the upright Proconsul 
Gallio a shield from the lawlessness of the Jewish mob at Corinth ; 
the Thessalonian “politarchs” at least made some show of doing him 
justice (Acts xvii. 5—9). St Paul’s political acumen, guided by his 
prophetical inspiration, was competent to distinguish between the 
character and personal action of the Emperor-god and the grand 
fabric of the Roman Empire over which he presided. 

As head of the civil State, the reigning Augustus was the im- 
personation of law, while in his character as a man, and in his 
assumptions of deity, he might be the type of the most profane 
and wanton lawlessness (witness Caligula, Nero, Elagabalus). Roman 
law and the authority of the magistrate formed a breakwater against 
the excesses of autocratic tyranny as well as of popular violence. 
The absolutism of the bad Cesars had after all its limit; their 
despotic power trampled on the laws, and was yet restrained by 
them. Imagine a Nero master of the civilized world and adored as 
a god, with all respect for civil justice destroyed in the action of the 
powers of the State, and St Paul’s ‘“‘ mystery of lawlessness’? would 
be amply “revealed.” Despite 7d xaréxov dpm, the reign of Nero, 
following in a few years the writing of this Letter, showed to what 
' incredible lengths the idolatry of a wicked human will may be carried, 
in the decay of religion and the general decline of moral courage which 
this entails. This monster of depravity, ‘the lion” of 2 Tim. iv. 17, 
stood for the portrait of ‘“‘the wild beast” in St John’s Apocalypse, 
which carried forward St Paul’s image of ‘‘the lawless one,’’ even as 
the latter took up Daniel’s idea of the godless king impersonated in 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Déllinger, seeing in Nero St Paul’s 6 av@pwmros 
THs avoulas, regarded Claudius, the reigning emperor, as 6 xaréxwr— 
scil. preventing, while he lived, Nero’s accession—because of the re- 
semblance of his name to claudens, a Latin equivalent for xaréxwp : 
but this ascribes to the Apostle an unlikely kind of foresight; and 
it credits him with a pun (made in Latin too, though he is writing 
in Greek) quite out of keeping with the solemnity of the subject. 
(Askwith identifies Claudius and his policy with 6 cxaréywv, 7d xaréxov, 
inasmuch as he rescinded the edict of Caligula.) Nero fell; and the 
Roman State remained, to be the restrainer of lawlessness and, so far, 
a protector of infant Christianity. Wiser rulers and better times were 
in store for the Empire. Through ages the xaréyor of the Apostolic 
‘times has proved a bulwark of society. In the crisis of the 8th century 
‘‘the laws of Rome saved Christianity from Saracen dominion more 
than the armies.... The torrent of Mohammedan invasion was ar- 
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rested”? for 700 years. ‘As long as Roman law was cultivated in 
the Empire and administered under proper control, the invaders of 
Byzantine territory were everywhere unsaccessful” (Finlay, History 
of Byzantine Empire, pp. 27 f.). Nor did Roman Law fall with the 
Empire itself, any more than it rose therefrom, It allied itself with 
Christianity, and has thus become largely the parent of the legal 
systems of Christendom. Meanwhile Cesarism also survives, a 
second legacy from Rome and a word of evil omen, the title and 
model of illegal sovereignty. The lawlessness of human nature 
holds this “mystery” in solution, ready to precipitate itself and 
‘“‘to be revealed at the last season.” The mystery betrays its working 
in partial and transitional manifestations, until ‘‘in its season” it 
crystallizes into its complete expression. Let reverence for law 
disappear in public life along with religious faith, and there is 
nothing to prevent a new Cesar becoming master and god of the 
civilized world, armed with immensely greater power. For other 
interpretations given to é xaréxwv, see the Appendiz. 


8. Kal rére droxadvdOycerat 6 avopos. And then (not before) shall 
be revealed the Lawless One: this sentence resumes vv. 3, 4, in the 
light of v. 7b. Kat rére,—by contrast with the foregoing viv, 7édn, 
dpr:, a8 in 1 Cor. iv. 5 (note also the previous &ws), xiii. 12; with 
viv following, Rom. vi. 21, Gal. iv. 8f., 29. ‘O dvOpwmros rijs dvopulas 
(v. 3), the principle of whose existence operated in 7d pvoriprov rijs 
dvoulas (v. 7), is briefly designated 6 dvouos, just as the heathen, 
generically, are of dvoyot (Acts ii. 23; 1 Cor. ix. 21, &c.). For 
droxahudOjoerat, see notes on vv. 3, 6; and in its relation to pvaorh- 
pov, v. 7. Thrice, with persistent emphasis, droxa\twrecOa is as- 
serted of 6 dvouos, as of some portentous, unearthly object holding 
the gazer spell-bound. His manifestation will be signal, and un- 
mistakable in its import to those whose eyes are not closed by “the 
deceit of unrighteousness” (v. 10); ‘the mystery of lawlessness” will 
now stand “revealed.” 

dv 6 Kbpios ["Inoots] dvedet (or dvadot) ro wveipare Tou ordparos 
avrov, whom the Lord [Jesus] will slay (or consume) by the breath 
of His mouth. So that 6 dvyopos has scarcely appeared in his full 
Satanic character and pretensions, when he is swept away by the 
Redeemer’s advent. The sentence is a reminiscence of Isai. xi. 4, 
where it is said of the ‘‘shoot from the stock of Jesse,” wardtec yiv r@ 
Abyy Tob oréyaros abrof (Heb. YB paws, ‘‘ by the rod of His mouth”) 
kal é» xvevpare dtd xecléww dvede? doeB (LXX)—the doeBns of that 
passage becomes the dvyopos of this: of. Job iv. 9, dwd mvedparos dpyis 
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(‘the breath of Jehovah, like a stream of brimstone”), Ps. xviii. 8, 
xxi. 9, for theophanies of fiery destructiveness. Later Jewish teach- 
ing identified the doefhs of Is. xi. 4 with Armillus (or Armalgus), the 
Anti-messiah ; see Appendiz, pp. 218f. The terrible metaphor is in 
keeping with the language of i. 7 f. above, dwoxdduyis...év mupl 
groyés. Td wvefua (synon. with Adyos of Isai. xi. 4) rod oréuaros 
avrod is not conceived as a physical agent: “the word” or “ breath” 
—the judicial sentence—issuing ‘from the mouth” of the Lord, has 
an annihilating effect on the power of the dvomos, even as the O.T. 
déyos Kuplov, or wveSua rot orduaros abrof (Ps. xxxii. 6, LXX; of. 
Ps. ciii. 30), operated creatively in the making of the world. As 
the sight of the Lord Jesus brings punishment on the cruel perse- 
cutors of His saints (i. 9), so the breath of His mouth suffices to lay 
low the Titanic Antichrist; ‘a word shall quickly slay him.” 


kal Karapyyjoe Ty érupavela THs wapovolas atrov, and will abolish 
by the apparition of His coming. ‘Empdvea denotes a signal, often 
a sudden appearance, the coming into sight of that which was pre- 
viously, or commonly, hidden. The word recurs in the Pastoral Epp., 
applied once to the First Advent, 2 Tim. i. 10; and four times to the 
Second (in place of rapovola), 1 Tim. vi. 14, Tit, ii. 13, 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8. 
"Excpavys, in Acts ii. 20 (from the LXX, Joel ii. 31), is rendered 
“notable”; the verb éxipaivoua: occurs in Tit. ii. 11, iii. 4, in like 
connexion. Bengel paraphrases the expression, “prima ipsius ad- 
ventus emicatio,”—“ the first dawn of the advent.” This noun belongs 
to later Greek: it is used of the ‘‘ dawning of day” (Polybius), of 
the starting into sight of an enemy, of the apparition of gods to 
their worshippers, &c.; ‘‘dictum de Imperatoris, quasi dei appari- 
tione, accessione ad regnum” (Herwerden, Lezicon Grecum supple- 
torium); much employed by the Greek Fathers in application to the 
various appearances of Christ. The Latin translators see in émddveca 
the brightness of the Advent (cf. év rupt ddovés, v. 7): ‘ illustratione 
adventus sui” (Vulg.), ‘“‘illuminatione presentis sue” (Augustine) ; 
similarly Erasmus, ‘ut accipias claritate Christi advenientis obscura- 
tum iri Antichristum.” For rapovola, see note on I. ii, 19. 


katapyéw, a favourite word of St Paul’s—found once in Euripides, 
then in Polybius, four times in 2 Esdras (LXX)—signifies by ety- 
mology to make idle (dpyébs, d-epyés), inoperative, so to bring to 
nought, destroy, a thing or person in respect of power and efficacy, 
to make void, annul: cf., besides instances above, Lk. xiii. 7; Heb. 
ii. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 24; Gal. v. 11. Severianus aptly says, recalling 
Col, iii. 4, {wijs obpaydder pavepoupévyns, addvarov uh KarapynOqvat Tov 
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ro Gaydrov wxpétevov. For the whole verse, cf. the description of 
Christ in Rev. i. 16 f.: é« roi orduaros atrod poudala Sloroyos dgeta 
éxropevopévn, kal 4 dys avrod ws 6 ndtos dalvet dv ry Suvduer abrod: 
kal Sre eldov adrdéy Eweoa...ws vexpds; for the former part of it, Rev. 
xix. 15. St Paul may be thinking here, as in i, 7 f. (see note), of 
the sudden light and arresting voice by which the Lord Jesus was 
revealed to himself (Acts ix. 3, xxii. 6). Theodore paraphrases the 
verse in a striking fashion: étaipvns dx’ obpayay pavels 6 xpiords Kal 
pbvoy ém:Bojoas rato ris épyactas, Sov avrov dyvadwoas (of. dvyador in 
text above). 


9. od lorly f wapovola cat évépyeav rou Zarava, whose coming 
is (or who has his coming) according to Satan’s working. The wapovola 
of the Lord Jesus (v. 8 b) recalls the rapovola of His ‘adversary ” 
and false counterpart (see v. 4 and notes), which is further set forth 
in its manner (xard), and accompaniments (éy), as ‘‘in accordance 
with (in the way or fashion of) a working of Satan ’’—being such 
& rapovola as might be expected from such a source—and ‘in all 
manner of power and signs and wonders...and in all deceit,” &o. 
The évépyea roo Zarava (in respect of its agent) is an évépyeia wAdvns 
in respect of its method, v.11; Antichrist’s rapovola is, on the part 
of “the god of this world,” a kind of mocking prelude to Christ’s. 
This noun and the corresponding verb évepyéw (-éopat, I. ii. 13: see 
note) frequently have God or Divine powers for subject: see 1 Cor. 
xii. 6; Gal. ii. 8, iii. 5; Eph, i. 11,19 f., iii. 20; Phil. ii. 13, &e. 
As distinguished from dtvams and loxds (see note on v. 9), dvépyea 
means power in operation (‘‘efficacia Satanz,” Beza). ‘‘ Satan” holds 
toward Antichrist a relation analogous, in a shocking sense, to that 
of God toward Christ; the systematic and, as one might suppose, 
calculated adoption by Antichrist of the attributes of Christ is the 
most appalling feature in the whole representation. Even as God ép- 
hpynkey ev rp xptore (Eph. i. 20), ‘‘by powers and wonders and signs” 
crowned in His resurrection (Acts ii. 22—24), Satan will find his 
supreme aroxd\vyis in the Antichrist (‘‘diabolicam apostasiam in se 
recapitulans,” Irensus ; ‘‘ medius inter Satanam et perditos homines,” 
Bengel), and will furnish him with dvvayus xal onueta x.7.X. to match. 
With 6 Zaravads we must associate 6 ayrixeluevos of v. 4; see note. 

The series of terms in which the counterfeiting of Christ by Anti- 
christ is indicated (see dwrodexvivra éavrov Sri srw Oebs, droxahupOfvat, 
pvorhpuy, évepyetrat, rapovola) concludes év wdoy Suvdpe Kal onpelors 
Kal tépact,—the three expressions applied to the miracles of our 
Lord and His Apostles: see Mk vi. 2; Lk. xix. 37; Jo, iii. 2; 
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Acts ii. 22; Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Heb. ii. 4, where they 
are variously combined. Of the three, onmetoy is commonest, esp. 
in St John’s Gospel; occasionally onueia and répara are coupled 
together, somewhat frequently in Acts—répara is never used in the 
Gospels of the actual works of Jesus; dtvasus (-es, rendered in the 
plur., by R.V., ‘“‘mighty works”’) is most frequent in the Synoptics. 
Advajus names the miracle from its cause, the supernatural force acting 
in it; onyetoy from its meaning, its significance; répas, portentum, 
prodigium, miraculum, from its abnormal nature and the astonishment 
it arouses, It is unfortunate that the ‘‘ miracles” of Divine revelation 
have taken their modern name (through the Latin) from the last, which 
is the rarest and least characteristic of these synonyms; see Trench’s 
Syn. § 91, also On the Miracles, chap. i. The three terms might 
constitute a collective idea, with racy at the beginning indicating the 
number and variety of Antichrist’s ‘‘signs,” and yeddous at the end 
qualifying them unitedly (Lightfoot); but—since dvvaus is singular, 
and rarely has this concrete sense except in the plural—we may 
better render the phrase: in all power—both signs and wonders of 
falsehood (cf. Rom. xv. 19, éy durdmec onuelwv cal repdérwv; also i. 11, 

I. i. 5, Rom. i, 4, Col. i. 11, 29, for & duvdue). Wevdous, the genitive 
noun of quality, does not (like yevdeow) stigmatize these as ‘false,’ 
i.e. pretended miracles (with no supernatural dvvayis behind them) ; 
but as ‘‘of falsehood,’ belonging to this realm, to the sphere of him 
who is yevorns xal xarhp abroo (Jo. viii. 44), and serving his ends ; 
they are signs attesting and suitable to a yeidos, as our Lord’s miracles 
attest and are suitable to 7 dA70ea: cf. Jo. iii. 2, x. 32, xiv. 10f., 
xx. 80f. These marks of Antichrist’s coming were predicted by Jesus 
of the pevddxporo and Yevdorpopijra: (Matt. xxiv. 24f.; Mk xiii. 22), — 
onpeta peydda xal répara wore wavijoat, el duvardy, kal Tous éxdexrovs. 
The Apocalypse ascribes them, in ch. xiii. 11—14, to the second Wild 
Beast with his ‘‘lamb-like horns” and his dragon-like speech,—the 
Dragon aping the Lamb. Miracles are never in Scripture made as 
such—apart from their moral character and aim—the proof of a 
Divine mission; see Deut. xiii. 1—5. This weighty & clause must be 
attached to éorly, not to évépyeavy, and forms indeed its principal 
complement. 


10a. Already cumulative, the predicate is further extended by kat 
by wdoy dwdry diixlas rots darolAvpévors (this clause belongs to v. 9), 
and in all deceit of unrighteousness for the perishing,—words describ- 
ing the subjective effect, as év rdoy Suvduer x.7.d. describes the ob- 
jective nature, of Satan’s working in the Antichrist. doy indicates 
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a manifoldness of deception corresponding to the manifold forms of 
the deceiving agency, mdoy Suvdue x.7.r. 'Ardryn détcxlas, construed 
similarly to evdoxla d-yaQwovrns in i. 11 (see note), means such “ deceit”? 
as belongs to ‘‘ unrighteousness,” as it is wont to employ—subjective 
genitive, not unlike onueta...pevdous above. ’Awrary is the active and 
concrete ‘‘deceit,” not ‘ deceivableness ” (A. V.), nor “‘ deceitfulness ”’ 
(elsewhere in A.V.): see Matt. xiii. 22; Eph. iv. 22; Col. ii. 8; Heb. 
iii. 18. On déiia, the comprehensive term for wrong, wrong-doing, 
as between persons—synon. with dvoyla (v. 8), which is wrong as 
committed against sovereign law—see further v. 12; it is connected 
with yeddos, as violation of conscience with perversion of intellect, 
and opposed to dA7@ea here, much as in Rom. i. 18, ii, 8; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 6. 

Tots drod\upévos is the dative to dxdry, of the persons concerned; 
cf., for the construction, 1 Cor. i. 18, rots droddupévars pwpia éoriv. 
For the sense of dwéd\dAupau, cf. i. 8f.; also 1 Cor. xv. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 3f. 
(év ols 6 Beds rot aldvos rovrou érigdwoev Td vohwata Téy awicrwv); Ph. 
ili. 19. Ol dwodddpevor (see els TO gwOFvat following), the opposite of ol 
owfduevos (1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15); the present participle connotes 
their perdition as commenced and going on, in the loss of the sense 
for truth and right and of receptiveness for God: cf. Rom. i. 18 ff., 
28 ff.; Eph. iv. 18 ff.; 1 Tim. vi. 5; 2 Tim. iii. 8; Tit. i. 15f.; Heb. 
x. 26f.; Jude 10—13. They follow the guidance of 6 vids rijs dwwAelas 
(v. 3),and share his ruin. Satan’s devices are deceit for the perishing, 
for men without the life of God, whose spiritual perceptions are 
destroyed through sin; while the children of God escape the decep- 
tion, knowing how to ‘‘ prove all things” (I. v. 21): cf., as to this 
contrast, I. v. 4f.; 2 Cor. iv. 2—6; 1 Jo. iv. 1—6. 


105. dv0’ dv riv dydanv ris dAnOclas otk Séavro els rd cwPrjvar 
avrovs, because they did not receive the love of the truth to the end 
they might be saved ; or ‘‘in requital of their refusal to entertain the 
love of the truth,” &c. For 4»6’ dv (pro eo quod, Calvin), see Lk. i. 20, 
xii. 8, xix. 44; Acts xii, 23 (also 3 Kingd. xi. 11, Joel iii. 5, in LXX; 
Xenophon); for ayri of correspondence (‘tit for tat’), of. I. v. 15, &c. 
The dupes of Antichrist are treated after their kind; as they would 
not love truth, they shall not have truth, lies must be their portion : 
ef. the lex talionis in i. 6f.; also Ps. xviii. 26, cix. 17 ff.; Rev. xvi. 6, 
and Matt. xxv. 29. For déxoua:, implying welcome, the opening of the 
heart to what is offered, cf. I. i. 6, ii. 13, describing the opposite 
conduct of the Thessalonian readers. 

"H 4\7}0ca is not the moral quality, “truth” as sincerity in the 
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person, but the objective reality—‘‘the truth” coming from God in 
Christ, viz. the Gospel, &c.: see vv. 12 f.; Rom. i. 18, 25, ii. 8; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; Gal.v.7; Eph. iv. 24; Col. i. 5; 1 Tim. iii. 15; Jo. viii. 
32, &e. ‘H dydwrn rijs dAnOelas is the bent of the mind toward the truth, 
the setting of the heart upon it (cf. Prov. ii. 2 ff., iv. 6, 18, &.); 
this affection those condemned ovx« édéfay7o0, inasmuch as they refused 
to entertain it,—they had no predilection for truth; ‘‘they loved 
the darkness rather than the light” (Jo. iii. 19). "Aydsy in this 
connexion is synonymous with evdoxla (i. 12: of. eddoxnoavyres TF 
ddixla, v. 12 below), but denotes the principle of affection, the radical 
disposition of the mind, while evdoxia signifies its consent and ex- 
pressed inclination; cf. Rom. i. 32. For els ré x«.7.d., see notes on 
v. 6 and on I, ii. 12: “that they should be saved” (see note on 
owrnpla, I. v. 9) is the result of that embracing of ‘the truth” 
offered in the Gospel, which these men refused to give; and such 
refusal marks them out as ol dwod\dperot. 


' Verses 11, 12 draw out the consequence of the criminal unbelief 
described in dy6’ dy x.7.d., affirming the terrible delusion above 
described to be a visitation on God’s part, and a dixaoyv rapa beg 
(cf. i. 6)—in fact a judicial infatuation. And since this fatal and 
wide-spread deception is effected by the rapovela of Antichrist, that 
coming, while it is the consummate manifestation of human sin and 
Satanic power, is brought within the scope of the Divine counsels; 
it proves to be an instrument in God’s sovereign hand. Cf. the 
conclusion of Rom. ix.—xi., setting forth the judicial rwpwors of 
Israel: °Q Bd0os wdovrov kai codlas kal ywuwoews Geod* ws dvetepavynra 
7a xpluara avrod Kal dvetixvlacra ai ddol avrot. 


11. Kal Sid rotro méwra avrots 6 Oeds evépyeav mAdvns. And 
on this account God sends them a working of error. For da roidro, 
and its backward reference, cf. I. ii. 13, iii. 5; xaf consecutive, — 
almost ‘‘so for this cause” (Ellicott). ITéure, present (see Textual 
Note), by anticipation of the predicted certainty; or rather, as the 
affirmation of a principle already at work (see v. 7)—what takes 
place in the victims of Antichrist is seen every day on a smaller 
scale. Adrots is dative of persons concerned: mpés (or els) with accus., 
in such connexion, denotes motion towards. ‘O 6eés is emphatic by 
position ; see note below. ’Evépyea wAdvys is parallel to é&vépyeia rod 
Larava, v. 9, ‘‘Satan” being 6 wrAavey rhy olxoupévny (Rev. xii. 9, 
xiii. 14, xx. 10; cf. Jo. viii. 44). On addy, see I. ii. 3; it is an active 
principle, the opposite in its ‘‘working” of the Adyos deod (I. ii. 13); 
for évépyeca, see note on v.9. This rAdvy is the dwdry déclas of v. 10 
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operative and taking effect,—the poison running in the veins; it is 
the yeddos of Antichrist (see next clause) believed and followed. 
What “God sends” is not ‘error’? as auch, but error used for cor- 
rection and with the train of moral consequences included in its 
évépyeca. : 

This effectual delusion God sends on wicked men to the very end, 
foreseen by Him, els td moredoat avrovs re Weblda, that they should 
believe the lie. The question of Is. lxiii. 17 is inevitable : ‘‘O Lord, 
why dost Thou make us to err from Thy ways?” Td yeidos—the 
opposite of 7 dA70ea (v. 10), the truth of God in the Gospel (cf. Eph. 
iv. 25; 1 Jo. ii. 21)\—in Rom. i. 25 taking the form of idolatry, is here 
‘‘ the lie”? par excellence, the last and crowning deception practised by 
Satan in passing off the Lawless One as God (vv. 4, 9f.). This pas- 
sage, in fact, ascribes to God the delusion that we have hitherto been 
regarding as the masterpiece of Satan (cf. the contradiction of 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1 and 1 Chron. xxi. 1). Three things must be borne in mind in 
reflecting upon this: (1) that Satan is never regarded in Scripture as an 
independent power or rival deity of evil, like the Ahriman of Parsism. 
However large the activity allowed him in this world, it is under 
Divine control; see Jobi., ii.; 1 Cor. v. 5, x. 13, &. (2) St Paul 
teaches that sin works out its own punishment. In Rom. i, 24 ff. he 
represents the loathsome vice of the Pagan world as a Divine 
chastisement for its long-continued idolatry: ‘‘For this cause God 
sends effectual delusion,” is parallel to ‘‘For this cause God gave 
them up to vile passions.” In each case the result is inevitable, 
and comes about by what we call a natural law. That a persistent 
rejection of truth destroys the sense for truth and results in fatal 
error, is an ethical principle and a fact of experience as certain as 
any in the world. Now he who believes in God as the Moral Ruler of 
the universe, knows that its laws are the expression of His will. 
Since this delusion, set on foot by Satan, is the moral consequence 
in those who receive it of previous and wilful refusal of the light of 
truth, it is manifest that God is here at work; He makes Satan and 
the Lawless One instruments in punishing false-hearted men; cf. 
Ezek. xiv. 9, and 1 Kings xxii. (3) The advents of Christ and of 
Antichrist are linked together (vv. 3, 9); they are parts of the same 
great process and drama of judgement, and the deceivers will suffer 
heavier punishment than the deceived: cf. Rev. xx. 10. God, who 
“sends a working of error” in the Antichrist, will quickly send the 
Christ to put a stop to the delusion and to ‘‘destroy” its author by 
His sudden and glorious coming (v. 8, i. 7—9). 


12. tva xpiWaorw mdvres, that they might be judged, all (of them)— 
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or, all (of them) together (dwavtes). “Iva xpcOGow is parallel to els 
7d elvat...dvarodoyhrovs of Rom. i. 20 (this whole passage, as Borne- 
mann points out, is full of parallels—some manifest, others recondite 
—with Rom. i. 18—32, both in expression and thought). For the 
opposite purpose on God's part, see vv. 13 f.,i. 10; I. v. 9,&c. All 
God’s dispensations, in dealing both with good and evil men, have 
this aim, and find their terminus in ‘‘the day of the Lord’’: cf. 
Rom. ii. 5—16, xiv. 10 f.; 1 Cor. iv. 5; 2 Cor. v. 9 f.; Acts xvii. 
30 f., &c. 
_ IIdvres: “late ergo et diu et vehementer grassatur error ille” 
(Bengel). If the évépyea rAdvns and the weddos in question belong 
specifically to the wapoveia of Antichrist, Bengel’s diu is scarcely 
justified ; Antichrist is but “revealed,” when his destruction comes 
(v. 8); his appearance signals to the Church her Lord’s approach 
(v. 3). Granting drayres the true reading (see Textual Note), then 
this judgement comes sweepingly, it descends on the deceived all 
together, in a body; for the delusion of Antichrist takes effect every- 
where; this is the one thing in which the enemies of Christ agree, 
and serves as a crucial test of their character: of. rd xdpaypa rob 
Onptou (Rev. xiii. 3, 16, &c.), and its universal currency. 

‘‘ Judgement” implies here condemnation, as in Rom. ii, 1, 3, iii. 7, 
1 Cor. xi. 31 f., &c.; the point of the statement lies not in the nature 
of the sentence passed, but in the judicial purpose of God’s control- 
ling action in the case. The subjects of this judgement of God are 
defined almost in the terms of v. 10: of py moretcavres ty dAnbela 
recalls rs dAnOelas; Ty dSuxlqa repeats rijs adixlas of that passage ; 
while dAAd edSoxijouavres x.7.. echoes obk édéfavro Thy ayarny : who 
did not believe the truth, but had a good-will toward unrighteousness. 
Cf. with the two clauses respectively, Rom. i. 18, 28, and 32 (eddox%- 
oavres x.7.X., the climax of the denunciation); also Rom. ii. 8, for the 
whole expression. Evdoxéw is construed elsewhere with év, importing 
the element in which the satisfaction lies; here only in N.T. with 
dative (scil. of interest, ie. favour, inclination to, being parallel to 
misrevoavres TH And.) : the same construction is found in 1 Mace. 
i. 43, and in Polybius. ‘Obedience to unrighteousness,” instead of 
“truth” (Rom. ii. 8), is the practical expression of “ favour (inclina- 
tion) toward unrighteousness,” which excludes ‘faith in the truth.” 

The men described are such as sin not through force of passion or 
example or habit, but out of delight in wrong; “ the light that is in” 
them haé ‘become darkness”; evil is their good. They are credulous 
of what falls in with their inclination: ‘‘the Man of Lawlessness”’ 
is welcomed as their Messiah and God; his advent is the Avatar of 
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their hopes. Their reception of “the adversary” is itself a terrible 
judgement upon misbelievers, proving a touchstone of their falsehood 
of heart and leaving them open, without excuse, to the speedy con- 
demnation of Christ’s tribunal. Men without love of truth naturally 
believe the lie when it comes; there is nothing else for them. As 
Christ came at first ‘for judgement into this world” (Jo. ix. 39, &c.), 
by His presence discriminating the lovers of truth and falsehood, so 
will it be, in the opposite sense, at Antichrist’s coming. He attracts 
his like; and the attraction is evidence of character. This is not, 
however, as yet the Last Judgement; it is possible that some, under 
this retribution, may repent even at the eleventh hour, seeing how 
shameful is the delusion into which they have fallen by rejecting 
Christ. 


§4. ii. 18—iii. 5. Worps or Comrorr AND PRAYER. 


Solatium post pradictionem rerum tristium (Bengel). Turning from 
the awful apparition of Antichrist, the writers with a sigh of relief 
join in thanksgiving for those who will “ prevail to escape all these 
things that shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man” 
(Lk. xxi. 36). (a) Thanksgiving for the happier lot awaiting the 
Christian readers (vv. 13 f.) passes (b) into exhortation that they 
should hold fast the treasure they possess (v. 15), which is followed 
(c) by prayer to this effect (vv. 16 f:). With this supplication the 
Letter, in its main intent, is complete and might have appropriately 
closed at the end of chap. ii. But in praying for their readers the 
. Apostles are reminded (d) of their need for prayer on their own behalf, 
to which they exhort the readers in turn (iii. 1f.) ; and this appeal for 
prayer throws the writers’ thoughts (e) upon the fidelity of God to His 
purpose of grace in the readers (vv. 3 f.), for whom (jf) the Apostles’ 
intercession is renewed (v. 5). Discursiveness is natural in the free 
outpouring of heart between friends and friends; it is a sign of 
unstudied epistolary genuineness. There is nothing incoherent, nor 
an irrelevant word. The passage grows out of the last section, to 
which it forms a counterpart, beginning with éé of contrast and 
marked by a train of expressions antithetical to those there occur- 
ring. The contrast delineated between the followers of Antichrist 
(vv. 10—12) and of Christ (vv. 13 f.) is parallel to that exhibited in 
I, vy. 1—11. 

18, “Hyets 88 dépeQopev edxapiorety rp Oe mdvrore mepl dpdv. 
But, for our part, we are bound to give thanks to God always for you : 
a nearly verbatim reproduction of the opening words of the Epistle; 
see notes oni. 3. The repeated ddelAouey betrays in the missionaries 
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a keen sense of personal debt for the support given them at this 
juncture by the faith of the Thessalonian Church; cf., in explanation 
of this, I. i. 8, ii, 8f. Hence also the emphatic jyeis prefacing 
dpelNouer, where we might have looked for rept 5¢ cudv at the head of 
the sentence, to supply the main subject of the paragraph in contrast 
With of dwoddtpsvot, of uh mioredcavres x.7.., Of the foregoing: cf. 
I. v. 4; Eph. iv. 20; also Heb. vi. 9. Contemplating the revelation 
of the Lawless One and the multitude of his dupes, the Apostles 
realize their deep obligation to God for the certainty that their Thessa- 
lonian brethren are of another disposition and have a happier destiny 
assured them. [Ilep? Judy is emphasized by the terms that follow :— 


&8eAdol Hyarnpévor tard Kuplov, brethren beloved by the Lord. In 
the edxapioria of I. i. 2—4, &c.—and precisely at the same point, viz. 
in grounding their position as Christians upon the Divine éxdoy# 
(efAaTo...6 Oeds...els swrnplavy)—the Thessalonians were addressed as 
‘*brethren beloved by God.” ‘The Lord” is Christ, as distinguished 
from ‘‘God” in the adjoining clauses ; see notes on I. ii. 1, and i. 12 
above. Appalled by the thought of Antichrist, the Church finds in the 
love of Christ her refuge (cf. Rom. viii. 35—39) ; since He is xvptos, 
His love has at its command Divine power (i. 7 f.); to “ the Lord” 
(Jesus), their strong Protector, the Apostles forthwith commit these 
persecuted ‘‘brethren”’ (see vv. 16 f., iii. 8,5). St Paul is probably 
reminding himself in this expression of the ancient blessing upon 
Benjamin, his own tribe, pronounced in Deut. xxxiii. 12: ‘The 
beloved of the Lord (jyarnyuévos bxd Kuplov, LXX) shall dwell in 
safety by Him; He covereth him all the day long, and he dwelleth 
between His shoulders.” 


Stu efAaro tpas 6 Oeds Gx’ dpxijs (or dirapxiyv) els cwrnplay, in that 
God chose you from the beginning (or as a jirstfruit) unto salvation: a 
reaffirmation of eldéres...rhy éxdoyhv vudy, I. i. 4; see notes. Ef\aro 
is used of the ‘‘choice’’ of Israel for Jehovah’s people in Deut. 
vii. 6f. and x. 15 (mpoelAero); in xxvi. 18 f. (LXX) it stands, Képios 
eard ce ojpepov yeréoOal ce airy adv weprovorov...elval oe Nady aytoy 
Kuply r@ Oem cov. Deut. vii. 8 accounts for this in the words, rapa 7d 
dyaray Kupiov buas (cf. previous note), As respects the purpose of the 
choice (els owrnpiay), the verse is parallel to I. v. 9, odx...els dpyhv d\Aa 
els weptrolnow owrnplas ; see the note there on owrnpia. Hence those 
whom ‘‘God chose for salvation” are set in contrast with ‘the perish- 
ing,” with those to whom ‘‘God sends an évépyecay wrAdvyys in order 
that they may be judged” (vv. 10f.). Cf. with this also the paragraph 
on “ God’s elect” in Rom. viii. 33—39. For dr: after evyapordw, of. 
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i. 3, I. ii. 183; for the hybrid aorist ef\aro—with its strong. stem and 
weak ending—see note on wpoelwaer, I. iv. 6. 

It is doubtful whether dx’ dpyifjs looks further back than to the 
time when God’s call in the Gospel reached the Thessalonians (cf. 
Ph. iv. 15, é» dpyf roo evayyedlov ; also 1 Jo. ii. 7, 24, iii. 11; Jo. 
vi. 64, xv. 27, xvi. 4); without some indication in the context, the 
readers would hardly think here of a pretemporal election. The 
éxhoy} of I. i, 4 was associated with the arrival of the Gospel at 
Thessalonica (I. i. 5, 9). Then, practically and to human view, 
‘¢God chose” this people—i.e. took them for His own out of the evil 
world in which they moved: cf. the efAaro ofpepov of Deut. xxvi. 18. 
Such “choice” is intrinsically, and as the act of God’s loving will, 
dx’ aldyos (Acts xv. 18), Hence in later Epp. the “beginning” is 
traced to its spring, and its origin is seen in the Divine love ‘‘ predes- 
tinating ”’ its chosen “‘ before the foundation of the world” (Eph. i. 
4, &c.); the relative is grounded in the absolute dm’ dpxijs (1 Jo. i. 1): 
cf. the double dm’ dpyjjs of 1 Jo. ii. 7, 13f., 24. But the Apostles 
speak here in the language of grateful remembrance, not of theological 
contemplation. The marginal reading of WH, drapxiy (primitias, 
Vulg.; see Textual Note), gives a thoroughly Pauline word—applied 
to persons in Rom. xi. 16, xvi. 5, 1 Cor. xv. 20, 28, xvi. 15 (also in 
Jam. i. 18, Rev. xiv. 4)—and is quite suitable to the Thessalonian 
Christians, since they were along with the Philippians the “ first- 
fruit,” in comparison with Achaia and Corinth (cf. I. i. 7 ff.), of the 
present mission. 


&y dyiacpe tvedparos Kal mlore dAnOelas, in sanctification of spirit 
(or of the Spirit) and faith in (the) truth: an adjunct not to efdaro, 
but to owrnplav (for similar éy clauses attached to verbal nouns, see 
I. i. 1, iv. 16, v. 2; andi. 7f. above). ‘‘ Salvation” is defined in its 
subjective ground and factors—‘‘God chose you to a salvation opera- 
tive and realized in sanctification and faith”: by the same signs the 
Apostles ‘ know the election ” of their Thessalonian converts (I. i. 3— 
7; of. iv. 7); on these conditions rests the owrnpla spoken of in 
I.v.9. ’Eav pelvwow & wlore...xat ayacug, 1 Tim. ii. 15, presents 
the same conditions in the reverse order. For dy:agués, see notes on 
I, iii. 13 (dytwodwn) and iv. 3, 7. 

IIvevparos may be (a) subjective genitive— sanctification proceeding 
from (wrought by) the Spirit (of God)”: cf. I. iv. 7f., Rom. xv. 16, 
1 Cor. ii. 16f.; and the formal parallel in 1 Pet. i. 2. See I. i. 6, 
Rom. v. 5, vili. 2, 23, 1 Cor. vi. 11, xii. 3, 18, 2 Cor. i. 22, Gal. iii. 
3, Eph. i. 13, iv. 80, Tit. iii. 5, for the offices of the Holy Spirit in 
the initiation and first movements of the Christian life. But (b) the 
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word gives a sense equally good in itself if understood as objective 
genitive—‘‘sanctification of (your) spirit’’: thus read, the phrase 
recalls the memorable prayer of I. v. 23, 6 Oeds...dyidoas vuas...Kal... 
OASKANpoV Vudy 7d wredpa K.7.r. duéuwrus...tnpnbeln; on this construc- 
tion, sanctification is viewed as an inward state of the readers, leading 
them to complete salvation at the coming of Christ, just as ‘‘ unbelief 
of the truth and delight in unrighteousness” (v. 12) will bring “ the 
perishing” to ruin through the fascination of Antichrist. This patent 
antithesis inclines one, after Estius (“ anima, in qua sanctitatis donum 
principaliter residet ’’), to adopt (b), notwithstanding the preference of 
most commentators for (a): contrast wodvopod capxés Kal xvebuaros, 
2 Cor. vii. 1; and cf. Eph. iv. 23. Add to this ruling consideration 
the probability that the writer, if intending the Holy Spirit by wvev- 
paros, would for clearness have prefixed the article or attached to the 
generic noun some distinguishing term; and observe the fact that the 
genitive is objective in the parallel wricre ddnOelas. This dyacpds 
avevparos is complementary to the dy. oapxés implied in I. iv. 3—8. 
The objection that (interior) ‘sanctification of spirit” should follow 
and not precede “faith in the truth,’’ applies with equal force to 
“sanctification by the Spirit’ (cf. Gal. iii. 2); on the other hand, 
‘faith in the truth” in this context involves more than the initial faith 
of conversion (I. i. 8, &c.), or “the reception of the truth on the part of 
the person influenced ” (Lightfoot) ; it signifies that habit of faith by 
which one adheres to the truth and so escapes the awrdrn adixlas 
and évépyea xidy7ns (vv. 10 f.), and includes the vropov} cal wrloris (i. 4) 
by virtue of which believers (ol risretovres) ‘‘stand fast”: see next 
verse; and cf. 2 Cor. i, 24, Col. ii. 5, &c. Such abiding faith leads to 
ultimate salvation ; it is co-ordinate with, not anterior to, sanctification. 


14. els & exdAcoey tpas Sid rod evayyeAlov tpev, to which end He 
called you through our good tidings, i.e. ‘‘through the good news we 
brought”: of., for this genitive, I. i 5, and i, 10 above; also I. ii. 13, 
Abyor axofjs wap’ tuadv roo Geol. Since ‘*through our gospel” the 
Thessalonians were called to salvation, “we are bound to give 
thanks” on this behalf (v. 13: see note). For the thought of God 
as ‘‘caller” of men in the Gospel, see I. ii. 12, v. 24, and notes. 
God’s summons gives expression and effect to His choice (ef\aro, v. 18); 
see note on éxdoy?, I. i. 4; also Rom. viii. 30, 1 Cor. i. 26 f., for the 
connexion of election and call. Eis & resumes els owrnplay év aryacug 
x.7.X., having the whole of this for its antecedent; the Divine call 
that brings men into the fellowship of Christ (1 Cor. i. 9) includes 
‘* sanctification ” among its primary objects (see I. iv. 7, v. 23 f.). 
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els wepipolnoiy Sdins Tod Kuplov ypov “Incod Xpiorrof, unto the 
securing of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ: cf. 1 Pet. v. 10, 
6 xadéoas...els...d6€a» dy Xpiorg; and 2 Tim. ii. 10, owrnplas rijs év 
X. I. werd S6¢ns alwvlov. This is an end not lying beyond or arising 
out of cwrnpla (v. 18), but virtually identical with it, so that the 
second els clause is explicative of the first (v. 13) and represents ob- 
jectively what els owrnplay (els 5) states subjectively; the Christian’s 
ultimate salvation lies in the ‘‘glory ” won by his Redeemer, wherein 
he shares: see Rom. viii. 17, wa cuviotacOGuev; 2 Tim. ii. 11f.; Rev, 
iii, 21, Els repirolnow d6éns ro0 xvuplou x.r.X. is therefore identical in 
substance with els repr. owrnplas, I. v. 9: see note there on wepi- 
wolnors. The “ 8d¢a of our Lord Jesus Christ” is the ‘“‘glory”’ proper 
and due to Him as our Lord, to be received on “the day of the Lord,”’ 
when the winning of His kingdom is complete (see Matt. xix. 28, 
xxv. 31; Lk. xxiv. 26, &c.; Phil. ii. 9—11; Tit. ii. 13); its chief matter 
will be found ‘‘in His saints” (i. 10). God intends the glory of 
Christ in all that He does for men through Him; and Christ’s glory 
is in turn the heritage of those who are Christ’s (ol rod xpiurrot éyv 
Ty wapovoig, 1 Cor. xv. 23: ef. ovyxAnporduotr, Rom. viii. 17; also Jo. 
xii. 26, xiv. 3; Rev. xxii. 3 ff.). To this end ‘‘God called” them in 
calling them to their own salvation; cf. notes on évdotacOfvat x.7.X., 
évdotac0y, i. 10, 12 above; also on I. ii. 12b. The dd¢a is already 
won in principle, and its wreprolnots is guaranteed : see i, 7—12, v. 8 
above ; Matt. xxiv. 30; Phil. iii. 20f.; Eph. v. 26 f.; Col. i. 22, iii. 4; 
Rom. viii. 18 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 24—28 ; Jo. xvii. 24; Rev. i. 5—7, &e. 


15. "Apa obv, &5eAdol, orijxere. So then, brothers, stand firm: the 
practical conclusion of all that has been said, from v. 2 onwards. 
‘‘Since the Lord’s return is delayed and its date uncertain, and in 
prospect of the coming of Antichrist whose deceptive influence is 
already at work,—inasmuch as God by our means has made you heirs 
of His kingdom and sharers in the promised glory of Christ, we bid 
you sTanp Fast!” For dpa ody, see note on I. v. 6. Zryxw, formed 
from éornxa (cf. ypnyopéw, I. v. 6), is a derivative of the xow#. The 
verb occurs seven times in Paul, thrice in John (including Rev.), 
twice in Mk; cf. note on I. iii. 8, also its hortatory use in 1 Cor, xvi. 
18; Gal. v. 1; Phil. iv. 1: the opposite of cadev@fvai, v.2. Similarly 
in 1 Cor, xv. 58, Col. i. 23, hope is the incentive to steadfastness. ‘ 


kal kparetre tas wapaddoas ds eiSaxOnre, and hold fast the tradi- 
tions which you were taught. MTapaddces (of. iii. 6, for one particular 
here included ; 1 Cor. xi. 2; also Rom. vi. 17, 1 Cor. xi. 2, 23, xv. 3, 
for St Paul’s use of wapadléwmu in referring to his teaching) em- 
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braces all that the readers ‘‘had been taught” of the Gospel received 
through St Paul and his companions, whether on points of faith or 
conduct (cf. I. i. 5, ii. 1f., 9—14, iii. 3f., iv. 1 f.; ii. 5 above). The . 
wapadoors (-ces) of earlier Epp. becomes the rapaOyxn, deposit, of the 
Pastorals ; it is, on its practical side, a waparyyeNla (-ac): see I. iv. 2, 
and note. On xapadous, see Lightfoot’s note ad loc. He observes 
that this term in the N.T. connotes ‘‘an authority external to the 
teacher himself.”” What these Apostles ‘hand on” to the Thessa- 
lonians is not their own doctrine as such, but the facts and teachings 
about Christ coming from Himself and belonging to all Christians. 
For the accusative of thing retained with passive of a verb governing 
two acocusatives, see Winer-Moulton, p. 286, and the ordinary Greek 
Grammars. 

For xparéw (xparos)—to have or apply strength, to grip, master, hold 
Jirmly—with like object, cf. Mk vii. 3; Rev. ii. 14f. Elsewhere in 
St Paul the synonymous xcaréxw, as in I. v. 21; 1 Cor. xi. 2, xv. 2. 


dre Sid Adyou etre Se” EmorroAns tpoiv, whether through word or 
through letter of ours—ypoy qualifies both nouns; in v. 2 the pronoun 
has, less certainly, the same twofold reference. The writers put their 
‘‘epistle”’ on the same level with their spoken ‘‘ word”; they bid the 
readers hold by what they had learned from their fathers in Christ, 
whether through this channel or that, thus guarding themselves 
against every attempt to ‘‘deceive”’ them (v. 3): cf. 1 Cor. xi. 2, for 
the emphasis thrown on adherence to Apostolic teaching; similarly 
in Rom. vi. 17; Eph. iv. 20f.; Phil. iv.9; Col. ii. 6f.; 2 Tim. ii. 2; 
1 Jo, ii. 24; Matt. xxviii. 20, &c. For the importance now beginning 
to be attached to St Paul’s Letters, see notes on v. 2 and ili. 17; 
and for the possibility that an epistle might be undervalued at Thes- 
salonica, see note on I. v. 27. 


16. Avrds 58 6 Kxipios pov "Inoots Xpiords Kal [46] Oeds 6 warip 
jpov—. But may our Lord Jesus Christ Himself and God our Father—. 
For airds 5é, and this form of prayer, cf. I. iii. 11, v. 23, and notes. 
This invocation corresponds in its position to that of I. iii. 11 ff., com- 
pleting the Epistle in its first and main part, the sequel in each case 
being appended by (7d) Aowédy (see iii. 1 below). But while the cor- 
responding petition of Ep. I. bears on love and holiness as needed for 
the Church’s perfectness at Christ’s coming, this bears on strength 
and steadfastness of heart as needed for present duty; ornpléa (v. 17) 
is common to both passages. Here Christ’s name precedes the Father’s 
(as later in the benediction of 2 Cor. xiii. 18), which leads Chrysostom 
to exclaim, IIod viv elaw ol rdv vidy éXarrodyres; ‘Our Lord Jesus 
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Christ” is foremost in the writers’ thoughts ; He in whose “glory” 
the readers were ‘‘called” by God to take part at the “ winning” of 
His kingdom, is invoked to help them toward this end. Christ and 
the Father are one in love to this Church (I. i. 4, and v.13 above), 
and in all saving action; so the singular predicate, rapaxadéoa x.1.X. 
(v. 17), is natural, as in I. iii. 11. There is a chiasmus, or crossing, 
in the arrangement of the parallel names, 6 rarip judy balancing 
6 xiptos quGvy, while 6 Geds is sét over against Incois Xpicrés. 


6 Gecs 6 warip tipov is described as 6 dyamjoas jpas Kal Sods 
wapdxdnow alwviay cal ddwiSa dyabyy dy xdpirs, who has loved us 
and given (us) eternal encouragement and good hope, in grace. The 
readers have just been told that they are ‘‘ beloved by the Lord” 
(Jesus: v. 13); that reference is complemented by their inclusion, 
slong with the Apostles, in the special love of God the Father. Now 
God’s love, in view of His ‘‘call’’ and its purpose stated in v. 13, 
carries with it a wapaxAnow and ¢Amida which minister the very 
strengthening of heart the readers require. ’Ayarijoas and dovs are 
bound in one by the single article, the second being, as the case 
stands, the necessary outcome of the first. For God’s loving and 
giving, cf. Jo. iii, 16, 35, 1 Jo. iv. 10; also Matt. vii. 11, Lk. xii. 32, 
for the fatherly regard which prompts God’s gifts; similarly of 
Christ, in Gal. ii. 20, Eph. v. 2, 25. These parallels support Light- 
foot’s observation, that ‘the aorist dyarjoas (not ayardy) refers to 
the act of God’s love in giving His Son to die for us’’: this is 
borne out by év xdpir, qualifying dovs; for it is in this act above all 
that ‘‘God commends His own love to us,” and in it ‘the grace: of 
God, and His gift in grace, overflowed” (Rom. v. 8, 15). From the 
supreme evidence of God’s love an “eternal comfort” is derived ; see 
the way in which St Paul draws out this rapd«Anois, and builds up this 
éArls, in Rom. viii. 31—39. Though the cross of Christ is never men- 
tioned in the two Letters, and His death but twice (I. iv. 14, v. 10) in 
cursory fashion, ‘the grace of God” therein displayed furnishes the 
basis and fulcrum of the entire system of doctrine and life implied 
in the Epp.; cf. the notes on I. v. 9f., to the same effect. In the 
passage just referred to the essential connexion is assumed, that is 
latent here, between God’s purpose of salvation for men and the 
death of Jesus Christ on their behalf. 

For the term wapax\nors, see note on I. ii. 8. For God as 6 wapa- 
xaday, of. Rom. xv. 4f.; 2 Cor. i. 3—7; Phil. ii, 1; Heb. vi. 18, xii. 
5; Acts ix. 31. God’s wapaxdnors follows up His xAfors (v. 14). The 
‘‘comfort”’ is ‘‘eternal,” inasmuch as it continues unshaken by the 
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losses and sorrows of life, rising above all temporal conditions and 
defying death: see Rom. viii. 35—39, 1 Cor. xv. 55—58, 2 Cor. iv. 
16—v. 8, for the scope of the Christian consolation. Here only and 
in Heb, ix. 12, in N.T., has aldyvcos a distinct feminine ending; also 
in Num. xxv. 13, and elsewhere in LXX; otherwise, according to rule 
for adjectives in -cos, the -os is common in gender. 

The added xal édrlda ayabjy shows that the Divine cordial here 
held out lies in the prospect of faith : see the parallels above given ; to 
which add I. ii. 19, v. 8—11; Rom. v. 2—5, 17, 21, viii. 17—25, 
xv. 18; Tit. i. 2; Heb. iii. 6, vi. 17—20, vii. 19; 1 Pet. i. 3—9, v. 4, 
10, &c. A hope is “good” (dyaény; of. note on I. v. 15) as it is 
sound in itself and salutary in its effect—a hope which it is good to 
have. This is amongst the best of God’s ‘‘good gifts” (Lk. xi. 13; 
Jam. i. 17). The same adjective is attached by St Paul to rlors (Tit. 
ii. 10), and to ouveldnots (1 Tim. i. 5, 19; Acts xxiii. 1), as human 
faculties. For ydpcs as the sphere and basis of God’s gifts in the 
Gospel (é& xdpire qualifies dovs, not éAwida), see note on this word in 
i. 12: along with dyamrdw (see previous note), xdépts points to the work 
of Divine Redemption, on which Christian “hope” specifically rests ; 
see Rom. v. 2, 15—21; Eph. i. 7; Tit, ii. 11 ff., iii. 7; &e. 


17. wapaxadécoar ipo rds kapdlas kal ornplfar dv wavtl Epyp Kat 
Adyp Gya0@, (may our Lord Jesus Christ and God our Father...) en- 
courage your hearts, and establish (them) in every good work and word. 
For the sense of wrapaxadéw, see note on I. ii, 11; for God as subject, 
ef. references under wapaxAnois, v. 16; see note on I. iii. 11 for the 
singular predicate. For xapéla, note on I. ii. 4. The emotional sense 
of “heart” in modern English, and the rendering of wapdxA\nows by 
‘<comfort,” suggest consolation as the blessing desired in these words ; 
rather it is the rousing and cheering of the whole inner man which 
the Apostles pray for,—that the Thessalonians may be animated to 
brave endurance and vigorous activity: see the words ornplita éy 
mayrl Eoyy x.7.d, following; and ef. I. iii. 2 f, above; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 
Col. iv. 8, ii. 2. For ornpi{w, see notes on I, iii. 2, 18 (where ornplia 
jpudv ras kapdlas was anticipated), also iii.3 below. St Paul uses this 
word four times in these two Letters, and only in Rom. i. 11, xvi. 25 
besides. The phrase ornpl{ew rhy xapdlay occurs in Jam. v. 8, and 
somewhat frequently in the LXX—Ps. cili. 15, oxi. 8 (éorjpuxra 7 
xapdla avrod, ob uh poPnO7) ; Sirach vi. 87, &o. It is the opposite of 
cadevOjvar, v. 2; God’s ornpliew makes possible the orjxew and 
xpareiy enjoined in v. 15, 

The terms of the antithesis épyy «. Aéyy are usually in the re- 
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verse order (Rom. xv. 18; 2 Cor. x. 11; Col. iii. 17); but where 
the thought of strength is present, épyor naturally precedes (Lk. xxiv. 
19). Adyos must not be confined to doctrine, as when it is opposed to 
wvedue (v. 2) or associated with éxicroAy (v. 15); coupled with épyop, 
it covers the whole business of life: ‘‘May God give you courage and 
confidence of heart in all the good that you do and say.”” The Apostles 
know that their readers are busy in doing good (I. i. 3, iv, 10); they 
would have them do it with a good and cheerful heart (ct. I. v.17 f. ; 
‘Rom. ii. 7; Col. i. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 21, iii. 17). 


N22. 


CHAPTER III. 


8. For o xvpios, AD*G 71, with some latt, Ambrst, have o Qeos— 
conformed to I. v. 23; 1 Cor. i. 9, &c. 


Baljon proposes for vpas the emendation nyas (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 18), 
which gives a smoother sense after v. 2 (see Expository Note) ; he 
quotes Bentley in favour of the change. The confusion of these pro- 
nouns being so very common, it is curious that no ms. evidence is 
forthcoming for the 1st plural here, where it is plausible. 


4. D°G, verss. (except de vg), add uuw to rapayyedAopey (cf. v. 2). 


The double form of srovew has occasioned a crop of various readings : 
(a) wovere xan wornoere, in N*Ade; (b) worere xa rornoare, D*8 ; 
(c) Kae moceire kat wotnoere, N°D°KLP &c., f vg et facitis et facietis ; 
(d) Kat eroinoare Kat wotetre Kat woncere, B; cop fecistis et facitis ; 
(e) xat exornoare alone, G5, several minn. ; g et fecistis et facietis. 
The early (itacistic) corruption of ro.noere into ronoare (D) appears 
to have bewildered the copyists. Is it not just possible, however, that 
BG cop have preserved a true reading, and that in (a) roecre was an 
assimilation of xa: erornoare to v. 1 above, and to I. iv. 10? eroincare 
is commended by its difficulty (after rewoc@apyev), and by the fact that 
its priority might best explain the genesis of the other readings. The 
initial «ac of B and G seems original. 


5. yy before vropovny in all uncials; omitted in a few minn. 


6. nw, after xvptov, supplied by NAD°GKLP &c., is wanting in 
BD*, Cyp: a suspicious complement; cf. ii. 1. 


(a) wapedafere, in BG 43 73 80 go syr*l, Or Thdrt Ambrst ; 

(b) wapedaBooay, X*A, D* (without — The Latin Versions 
17, Bas; WH margin. | and Fathers, generally, 

(c) wapedaBov, N°D.°KLP ; read the 3rd plural ; 

(d) wape\afe, in a few minn., syrP™, Occ. 
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wapedaBooay (see Expos. Note on the grammatical ending) is the 
hardest reading, and best accounts for the others. Weiss, however, 
says it ‘‘ betrays the Alexandrian emendators.” 

mwapedaPere, obvious in itself, may have been further suggested by 
I. iv. 1. On the other hand, WH, who agree with Weiss in pre- 
ferring (a), think that -oca» may be due to an “ocular confusion with 
-oow (wapadootv) in the line above” (Appendix, p. 165). 

For wap’ npov B has ad’ nuwy, which Weiss deems original, ex- 
plaining rap’ as an assimilation to the verb, and to I. ii. 13, iv. 1. 


8. vukros Kat nepas, NBG and six minn.; vucra xa’ nyepar, 
ADKLP &c. See Expository Note. 


12. The Syrian text reads d:a rou for ev (x. I. X.), after I. iv. 2. 


13. evkaxnonre in B* (eyx-NA 37 89 47), evxaxecre in D*; exxaxy- 
onre in D°GELP &c., with exxaxecre in Dam. Cf. note on evxavyacdat, 
i, 4. 

14. Band a number of minuscules read (Aoyy) vywy for nov; 
Thphyl quotes Chr, seemingly by error, to the same effect. B makes 
the same senseless mistake in 2 Cor. vi. 11. 

onuecovrGa, in ND*GP 17, cop go. The confusion of -e and -a: is 
the commonest of itacisms (‘‘innumeris locis promiscue ponuntur,” 
Tischdf); the spelling of such verb-forms is no index to their gram- 
matical meaning. 


cuvavapryyuc@ar: so in NABGS 17 (De, which must be peculiar, 
-puoryerOat) ; -c8e, in D> °KLP &c., and versions. Dé&*GKLP &c. intro- 
duce xat before py ovvavap., understanding the verb surely as impera- 
tive, despite the -c@a: of D* and G@. Cf. the notes on ii. 2 and I. v. 13 
above, and the Expository Note on this verse below. 


16. For tporw A*D*G 17, latt vg, Chr Ambrst, read rowy, after 
I.i. 8: of. 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8. 


18. The liturgical aun» is appended in N°ADGKLP, and most verss., 
due to the Western and Syrian copyists, as in Ep. I. 


SUBSCRIPTION: NB* read xpos Qeaoadovexes B (B* -vecxets). 


1. The introductory phrase ro Aourév, For the rest (see note, 
I. iv. 1), indicates that the writer, though he may afterwards digress, 
is drawing to a close. The main purpose of the Epistle is accom- 
plished (see Introd. pp. xxxvii. f., and the special Introd. to this 
section); what follows, however important, is comparatively inci- 
dental. But the thoughts immediately following are suggested by 
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those of ii, 13—17; and ii. 18—iii. 5 forms in substance a single 
paragraph: ef. inter alia ornplta vpads (v. 3) with ii. 17; v. 4 with 
ii. 15; els rqv aydaeny rof Geod (v. 5) with ii. 16. 

The request wpocetyerGe, ddeAdol, wept tpav—Pray, brothers, for 
us (who have prayed for you)—arises out of the prayer of ii. 16 f., as 
in the case of I. v. 23--25: see note on the last-mentioned passage. 

The intercession requested by the Apostles has two specific objects 
in view: first, va 6 Adyos rob Kuplov tpéxy Kal Sofd{nrar, that the 
word of the Lord may run on and be glorified (may have a triumphant 
career, Lightfoot). ‘‘The word of the Lord” (see notes on this ex- 
pression in I. i. 8, and on Képios, ii. 13 above) is the word of Christ, 
proclaimed by His messengers far and wide (as ¢.g. in Acts i. 8; cf. 
Jo. xvii. 8, 18); the expression is synonymous, from a different point 
of view, with ro evayyéXoyr 700 Geod, I. ii. 2, &e. To “the Lord” the 
writers are servants (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 5)—four times in vv. 1—5 Christ 
bears this name (of. v. 6 besides); and they desire prayer for them- 
selves on His business, in the service of His kingdom. 

The figure of the Aéyos rpéxwy comes from Ps, xviii. 5f. (LXX: v. 5 
quoted in Rom. x. 18); cf. cxlvi. 15 (cxlvii. 4), 6 droorA&\\wy TO 
N6ytoy alroo ry yp, Ews rdxous Spayetras 6 Adyos avrod; also Is. lv. 11; 
Acts xii. 24. Cf. Vergil’s splendid lines on Fama (ineid rv. 173 ff.), 
‘‘ Mobilitate viget, viresque adquirit eundo,’”’ &c. The spread of the 
Gospel was remarkably rapid in Macedonia (cf. I. i. 8 f., and the 
impression given by Acts xvi. 11—xvii. 12); but a check ensued at 
Athens, and in the early weeks of the mission at Corinth. The great 
success finally achieved in the latter city, from which the Apostles 
write, cost eighteen months to win (Acts xviii. 11). The metaphor 
of rpéxew is complementary to that of the Opa dveyyuévn used in 
1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12. This ‘glorifying ” of ‘‘the word of the 
Lord” is not subjective—the lauding, exalting of it by men—as in 
Acts xiii. 48; but objective—the display of its glory by its saving 
effects: cf., for this use of the verb, 2 Cor. ili. 10, Matt. v. 16, Jo. 
xii. 28, xvii. 10 &c.; also i. 10, 12, and ii. 14 above; and I. i. 7 ff., 
ii, 13 f., 20, for the “glory” thus achieved in Thessalonica. The 
“glory” of God’s word shines in the character and worth of those 
who have received it, and who “adorn the teaching of our Saviour 
God ” (Tit. ii. 5, 10, &c.). Observe the present tense of the two sub- 
junctives: a continuously swift advance and rich illustration of the 
Gospel is to be prayed for. For Wa in this connexion, see notes 
on i. 11 and I. iv. 1. 


KaQds xal pds Upas, as indeed (is the case) with you. In both the 
above respects—in the swift progress and fair fruit of the Gospel— 
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the Thessalonian mission was conspicuous; see note on the last 
clause and references there given, to which add i. 3 f. above, I. iii. 
6—9, iv. 9f.; and cf. Phil. i. 5—7; 2 Cor. ii. 14—16, iii. 2f.; 1 Cor. 
i. 4—7; Rom. i. 8; Col.i. 5f. 


2. kal tva pucOopev dro trav aréaev kal wovypayv dv@parev, and 
that we may be delivered from the perverse and wicked men: the 
second object of the prayers solicited ; dirk méev t alrnots elvac doxel, 
pla 8 Suws eorlys rdv yap rovnpav avOpdruv frrwpévwv, axwrtrws ral 6 
Tov Knpiyparos ouvrpéxe: Adyos (Chrysostom) Cf. Rom. xv. 31, ta 
pvc0& awd ruv dreBovvrww x.r.d., both passages recalling Is. xxv. 4, 
dd dvOpdbrwy wovnpav pioy atro’s. Tur points to a definite body, or 
class, of such men: these were, in chief, the Jewish enemies of the 
Gospel in Corinth, from the outset violent opponents of St Paul’s 
work (Acts xviii. 6, 12—17), from whom the Apostles were in fact 
‘‘ delivered” by the sentence of the Proconsul Gallio. Of the same 
breed were the adversaries who in vain combated the progress of the 
Gospel in Macedonia (Acts xvii. 5, 13; of. I. ii, 14—16, and notes). 

“A-rowos is hap. leg. in N.T. as applied to persons; of things, Lk. 
xxiii. 41; Acts xxv. 5, xxviii. 6: it signifies place-less, out-of-the-way, 
out of court; and so eccentric, absurd, ineptus ; then, in a moral sense, 
ill-bred or ill-conditioned, stupid, perverse, importunus (Vulg.)—the 
common meaning of drowos in later Greek (Lightfoot): cf. Demo- 
sthenes 489. 26, aroma xal Suvoxepets. For rovnpds, see note on I. v. 22; 
wovnpol dv@pwrot appear in 2 Tim, iii. 13 in company with yéyres; see 
also note on 6 rovnpés in next verse. 

For jvopa, see I. i. 10, and note; the word points to enemies who 
seemed to have the Apostles in their grasp: cf. also 2 Tim. iv. 17; 
and the catalogue of perils in 2 Cor, xi. 23—33. 


ov ydp mdavrev 4 alors, for not to all does the faith belong. Ct., 
for the form of the sentence, the proverb, OU wayrds dvdpds és Képev Ody 
éc6’ 6 rods. ‘Chis expression does not refer, like the similar denuncia- 
tion of Acts viii. 21 ff., to pretended Christian believers, but to those 
‘‘who do not obey the Gospel” and have become in consequence its 
bitter, unscrupulous opponents (i. 6—10),—the dmieroe of Corinth 
(2 Cor. iv. 4, vi. 14f.; 1 Tim. v. 8), and such as the dwreiOobvres of 
Rom. xv. 31. ‘H wlorcs, in this context, signifies not the moral quality 
of faithfulness, fidelity (a very questionable sense for wioris in the 
N.T.: ef. note on i. 4), but “ the (Christian, true) faith ”; cf. 7 dAj@ea 
in ii. 10, and the wlors dAnOelas of ii. 18. The Apostles put their 
meaning in a pathetically softened way (cf. note on “not pleasing,” 
I. ii. 15); ‘‘ Alas, all do not share our faith (cf. Acts xxvi. 29); many 
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are its enemies and bear us a fierce hatred on its account. Will you 
pray that we may be delivered from their power?’’ There is a like sad 
litotes in Rom. x. 16: ob xdvres Umjxovcay rp ebayyedty. Their un- 
belief in Christ brought out the arowla and zovnpla of the Corinthian 
opposers, who “loved the darkness rather than the light, for their 
deeds were evil” (Jo. iii. 19): hence the explicative ydp clause. 
Schmiedel gives a different explanation: ‘Only deliverance from 
them is to be prayed for, since their conversion is hopeless.” For the 
genitive of the possessor, with similar subject, cf. Acts i. 7; Heb. v. 14. 


8. ITvwrds 8é loriv 6 Kipros. But faithful is the Lord—scil. Jesus 
(see note on v. 1): from the un-faith of men the Apostles turn to the 
fidelity of Christ their Lord, who has sent His servants into a hos- 
tile world and will stand by them. Observe the fine coincidence 
between this verse and Acts xviii. 9f.: “The Lord said to Paul in 
the night by a vision ” (under the discouragement of his early experi- 
ences at Corinth), ‘“‘ Fear not, but speak on and be not silent; for I 
am with thee, and none shall set upon thee to do thee hurt; for I 
have a numerous people in this city.” This probably happened before 
Ep. II. was written. Cf. also I. v. 24; 1 Cor. i. 9, x. 18; 2 Tim. 
iv. 17; for the contrast implied, Rom. iii. 3, 2 Tim. ii. 18. St Paul 
plays on the kindred (not identical) senses of wloris—mrrés (re- 
sembling our faith—faithful, trust—trusty): cf. v. 11, Eph. iii. 14 f., 
Gal. iv. 17, 1 Cor. iii. 17, for Pauline word-plays; also Jo. ii. 23f. 
(ricredw). 


Ss ornplfa tpas Kal pudrdge dao rov movypov, who shall establish 
you and guard (you) from the evil one (or from evil). After v. 2, one 
expects 7uas (see Textual Note) as the object of protection (this object 
would not be, however, so congruous with ornplée); but St Paul 
characteristically forgets his own peril in that of his flock, as Calvin 
observes: ‘‘Ceterum de aliis magis quam de se anxium fuisse Paulum, 
ostendunt hee ipsa verba. In eum maligni homines improbitatis 
sug aculeos dirigebant, in eum totus impetus irruebat ; curam interea 
suam ad Thessalonicenses convertit, ne quid hec illis tentatio noceat.” 
For ornpige:, see notes on ii. 17; I. iii. 13. For the connexion of the 
two elauses, cf. 1 Cor. x. 18: retpacuds duds obx ef\ndev el wh dvOpw- 
mwivos’ miords b€ 6 Oeds, bs ovK édoet K.T.X. 

Purdtec dwd rod wrovnpod recalls Matt. vi. 13, pioa:...axrd rod rovnpod 
(cf. tva pucdwpev just above, v. 21), a sentence which in all likelihood 
was in the writers’ mind. If so, the question of the gender of the 
adjective turns on its interpretation in the Lord’s Prayer. Ch. ii. 17 
and I. v. 22 are not decisive for the neuter; against Rom. xii. 9, in 
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St Paul, may be set Eph. vi. 16, where voi rovnpoi is certainly mascu- 
line and a designation of Satan; so Matt. xiii. 38 f., 1 Jo. ii. 13, v. 18 f. 
In Lk. xii. 15, 1 Jo. v. 21—the only other N.T. examples of guAdcoew — 
dxé—the object of precaution is impersonal. On the other hand, 
the prayer of Ps, cxxxix. 5 (LXX: cf. Ps. cxl. 9), pvrakdy pe, xdpre, 
éx yxetpds duaprwrod, axrd avOpurov aédlxov pical pe, in view of the 
parallel tva pucOduev awd Tav...rovnpwr avOpwrwy of v. 2, suggests a 
personal enemy—as though the Apostles meant: ‘‘ We have asked you 
to pray that we may be rescued from the power of wicked men; and 
we trust that our faithful Lord will guard you from the Wicked One” 
(‘‘improborum omnium capite,” Calvin); cf. Rom. xvi. 20, 6 Geos... 
currplye Tov Laravay «.7.r. Satan overshadowed the recent context 
(ii. 9), as the instigator and inspirer of Antichrist. The passage 
depicts a personal conflict, not a war of principles. On the whole, 
the masculine rendering seems the more fitting. See Lightfoot’s full 
note ad loc., referring to Matt. vi. 13, also his Fresh Revision of the 
Eng. New Test.’, pp. 269 £.; and the exhaustive discussion of the 
subject by F. H. Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in ae Early Church, in 
Texts and Studies, 1. 3, pp. 70—167. 


4. The Apostles, trusting for the safety of their flock to “ the 
Lord,” are at the same time well assured of the faithfulness of the 
Thessalonians themselves: mewo(Oapev 8 év xuplp ep’ tpas, But we 
confidently rely, in the Lord, upon you. TWeroWéva ert with accusa- 
tive occurs besides (for the N.T.) only in 2 Cor. ii. 3 and Matt. xxvii. 43 
(the better reading): of. érf with dat., 2 Cor. i. 9, Heb. ii. 13, Lk. 
xi. 22, xviii. 9; and els with accus. after the same verb, Gal. v. 10. 
The preposition signifies—as after miredw, wiorts, in Acts ix. 42, 
xi. 17, Heb. vi. 1; or &Awif{w in 1 Tim. v. 5, 1 Pet. i. 13; or ypv- 
orérys in Eph. ii. 7—a confidence directed towards and resting upon 
its object. The simple dative, according to classical regimen, follows 
this verb in 2 Cor. x. 7, Phil. i. 14, Phm. 21; dative with é»y in Phil. 
lii. 3f.; méwowda has much the same variety of construction as 
mxisretw. The perfect is of the type of olda, Zorqxa, x.7.d.: “I have got 
the persuasion,” so ‘‘T have confidence”; cf. réremcuat, Rom. viii. 38, 
xiv. 14, &c. "Ev xvply is related to werol@ayev...é¢’ buds, as to its 
sentence in I. iv. 1 (see note): ‘‘the Lord (Jesus Christ)” and His 
service supply the sphere of all Christian relationships; St Paul’s 
confidence toward the Thessalonians is grounded ultimately in Christ: 
ci. Gal. v. 10, éyw wéroba els bpais ey xuply. 

The matter of confidence is thus stated: drt & mapayyéAdopev 
Lxal} wovctre [or éxoujoare] Kal woujoere, that the things which we 
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charge (you), you (both) are doing [or have done] and will do. For 
wapayyé\Xw, thrice repeated in the sequel, see notes on I. iv. 2 (wap- 
ayyeNa) and 11. Under the present tense the verb brings forward 
no general directions respecting the Christian life, such as were in- 
cluded in the rapadéces of ii. 15, nor does it recall the wapayyeNlac of 
I. iv. 1—12; it urges the injunctions presently given—in the first 
place, the appeal of v. 1 f., and then the charge immediately to follow 
in vv. 6—15: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 10, xi. 17. The reading éroujoare (for 
woetre: see Textual Note) would imply assurance on the writers’ part 
that their commands had been obeyed in time past, and accordingly 
will be in time to come. For the fact stated by wroeire, of. I. iv. 10; 
also Rom. xv. 14. Iewol@ayev bears specially on the future, roujcere ; 
had the present (or past) only been in view, the writers might have 
used ofSayuev: see 2 Cor. ix. 2; eldws Srt...2rowjoes, however, of certain 
expectation, in Phm. 21; of. also Phil. i. 6, 19, and L. v. 24 above. 


5. ‘O & xbpios karevOivar ipav rds xapSlas els rv Gydwyy Tov 
Gcov kal els tiv tropovyy rou xpiorov. But may the Lord direct 
your hearts into the love of God and into the patience of Christ. A 
prayer significantly interjected between vv. 4 and 6: one might expect 
the important wapayyeNla of vv. 6 ff. to follow at once upon the 
wapayyé\douew of the last sentence. But the Apostles’ confidence in 
their readers’ obedience is grounded ‘“‘in the Lord.” They know how 
critical the charge they have to give will be for the temper of this 
Church. So another word of prayer must be uttered before the 
admonition is delivered. Under the sense of ‘‘ God’s love’ and in the 
spirit of ‘‘Christ’s patience” matters of Church discipline are fitly 
undertaken. The Apostles have given directions to their Thessalonian 
flock, —‘ but” above both is the Supreme Director of hearts, whose 
guidance they invoke. For the verb xarevOivw, and for the transi- 
tional dé, see note on I. iii. 11. The idiom xarevOivew riv Kxapdlav 
(wpés: Heb. 58 224 197) ooours in the LXX—1 Paral. xxix. 18; 
2 Paral. xii. 14, xix. 8, xx. 33, &c.; Sir. xlix. 3, li. 20 (ra» ypuxhvy)— 
where the phrase implies an inward movement of the soul drawn to 
seek and find its Divine object: of. also Ps. Ixxvii. (Heb. lxxviii.) 8, 
oxviii. 5; Prov. xxi.2. ‘*The Lord” is Christ throughout this pas- 
sage; see note on v. 3. 

In the latter of the two parallel clauses of direction (els...xal els), the 
genitive rod xpirrod is certainly subjective: srouov4 is misrendered 
‘‘ patient waiting for” (A.V., after Beza, ‘‘patientem exspectationem ” ; 
so Erasmus, Calvin, Estius; although the Vulg. had “ patientiam 
Christi”; Chrysostom is undecided), as though the noun represented 
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dvapévy (I. i. 10). ‘Ywouov} is used over thirty times in the N.T.— 
fifteen times by St Paul; in every case it means endurance (of trial, 
evil), as e.g. in i, 4; I. i. 8 (see note); so in classical Greek, with the 
additional sense of ‘‘ remaining behind.” ‘‘The endurance of Christ,” 
or ‘‘the Christ,” includes more than the patience of Jesus historically 
viewed (cf. Rev. i. 9; Heb. xii. 2f.; Gal. vi. 17; see note on "Ina0%s, 
I. iv. 14); 6 xpiordés is ‘‘ the ” patient ‘‘ Christ,” who in enduring the 
cross and the contradiction of sinners, and the whole burden of His 
mission, fulfilled the prophetic ideal of Jehovah’s suffering Servant 
(Isai. lili.): cf. the allusions of Rom. xv. 3; 1 Pet. ii, 21—25; Matt. 
xi. 29f., &c. The previous genitive has the same kind of signification ; 
h dydan rot Geot denotes ‘‘God’s love (to you),” not ‘*(your) love to 
God’’: so everywhere else in St Paul,—Rom. v. 5, viii. 89; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13. It is in the deepened sense of God’s love and in the following 
of Christ’s patience that the admonitions of the context will be rightly 
received and carried into effect; so from ‘*‘God who loved us” com- 
fort and hope were expected in ii. 16 f. 


§ 6. fii, 6B—15. Tae Casr or tHE IDLERS. 


This section contains the chief matter pointed to in rd Aowréy of 
v. 1 (see note above). But the added homily is no afterthought ; it is 
of only second importance to the topic of ii. 1—12. In the former 
Ep. the writers had occasion to exhort their readers to a quiet life 
and to the continued pursuit of their secular avocations (I. iv. 11 f.). 
The call to enter the kingdom of God and seek its glory brought men 
of a naturally idle or restless disposition under temptation upon this 
score. To such natures the rumours current about the Day of the 
Lord (ii. 1 f.) would appeal with particular force. ‘‘If Christ is on the 
point of appearing and the end of this evil world is so near, of what 
use are worldly occupations?” they would say; ‘‘to prepare to meet 
Him is the only business now worth minding. How can a Christian 
man interest himself any longer in the market or the field, in the 
tradesman’s books or the craftsman’s tools, when to-morrow the 
Lord may be here and the whole ‘fashion of this world’ may have 
passed away?” (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29—31). Their conduct tended to 
general disorder (v. 11), and brought reproach on the Christian com- 
munity at Thessalonica. Moreover they did the Church a material 
injury, by throwing the burden of their maintenance on their in- 
dustrious brethren, who would not see them starve. These drdxrws 
wepraroovres were called of draxro in I. v. 12 ff. (see note intro- 
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ductory to § 10); they had given trouble to the rpotorduevor, whom 
the body of the Church were bidden loyally to support. ‘The mild 
and somewhat indirect reproofs of the former Epistle had been in- 
sufficient to check this mischief, which was subsequently aggravated 
by the false announcements about the Parousia. Such wild reports 
were calculated to disturb even those most regular and conscientious 
in following their daily duties. So the Apostles, having calmed the 
agitation of the readers by what they have said in ch. ii., proceed to 
rebuke in strong terms the irregularity thus unhappily stimulated. 

The wapayyeNla runs as follows: (1) First, and last, the avoidance 
is enjoined of those persistent in disorder (who are, notwithstanding, 
‘‘brethren”’ still, vv. 6, 15), vv. 6, 14; (2) the missionaries recall 
their personal example and instructions bearing upon this matter, 
vv. T—10; (8) the ‘‘idlers and meddlers” are solemnly required to 
amend, and the rest to avoid their example, vv. 11—13; (4) the 
Church is urged, while eschewing fellowship with the wrong-doers, 
to seek thetr reformation, vv. 14,15. It is to be observed, in com- 
paring this instruction with I. v. 12 ff., that no further mention is made 
in this connexion of the rpoicrduevor (Elders); the Church as a whole 
is charged with the discipline necessary; the disorder has grown to 
larger proportions and become more acute: cf. 1 Cor. v. 4 ff.; 2 Cor. 
ii. 6, 4 éwcripla...4) bd TOY wrEvdywr. 


6. Tlapayyé&dopev 8 iptv, addeAdol, év dvdpare rod xuplov [jpov] 
"Inoot Xpiorod. But we charge you, brothers, in the name of the for 
our] Lord Jesus Christ. The general & rapayyéAdouer (v. 4: see note) is 
particularized ; and the confidence in the loyalty of the readers there 
expressed is put to proof. The charge is addressed to ‘‘ brothers ” ; 
it is not the mere command of @ superior, but appeals to the sense of 
@ common duty in the readers. At the same time, it is a command— 
not a personal wish, nor advice open to debate and qualification ; 
it is delivered éy dyéuare rod Kup. ‘Inoot Xpiorov—on the authority of 
‘‘ Jesus Christ” as ‘‘Lord” of His people, by those who have the 
right to speak ‘‘in” His ‘“‘name”: see note on éy xuply 'Inooi, I. iv. 
1, and ef. v. 12 below; also Rom. i. 5; 1 Cor. v. 4; Ph. ii. 9 ff. ; 
Col. iii. 17; Jam. v. 10. After the disregard of their admonition in 
Epistle J., the writers feel they must speak in the most peremptory 
and solemn tone; they pronounce as judges in the Sovereign’s name. 
They speak collectively, since the action taken devolves on them in 
their joint responsibility for the well-being of the Church. 


or&dcobat tpas dro wavros ddeAdov ardxrws wepuratrotyros, that 
you hold aloof from every brother walking in disorderly fashion. Tlapay- 
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+é\X\w takes the regular infin., as in 1 Tim. i. 3 and often in St Luke; 
construed with tva of the thing commanded in Mk. vi. 8; with érc in 
v. 10, by way of apposition to the immediate object rofro. The verb 
oré\Xouoe (middle)—synon. with uy ovvavapulyvoa: (v. 14)—signifies 
(transitively) to avoid in 2 Cor. viii. 20, the only other N.T. example; 
cf. however trocré\Aona, Urocrod}, Heb. x. 38 f., Acts xx. 20, 27. 
Apparently this meaning, to contract, to draw within oneself—some- 
times to shrink, flinch—is derived from the maritime figure of furling 
or shortening sail—ioria orédrétv (lit. to set, fix in position) or oréd- 
heoOae (Homer, &c.: see examples in Liddell and Scott); it is com- 
plemented by dé also in Mal. ii. 5 (LXX). ’Amo...ddeApod: for this 
is a matter between ‘‘brethren” (cf. v. 15; 1 Cor. v. 11 f.). The 
general avoidance of the man will be at once a punishment for him 
and a safeguard to the rest (v. 13), who might be infected by his com- 
pany. This implies surely exclusion from Church-meetings, including 
the Agapé and the Lord’s Supper; but it is not an absolute bar to 
personal intercourse: cf. v. 15. For drdxrws, see note on I. v, 14Q— 
the adverb is a N.T. hap. leg.—also vv. 7, 11 below; for weperareiy, 
I. ii. 12. Bengel observes on drdxrws, “Igitur Ordo mendicantium 
non est ordo, sed gravat rempublicam ipsam”’ (v. 8). 


kal py} kata THY TapdSoow qv mapeddBere [or -ooav] wap’ pov, 
and not in accordance with the tradition which you [or they] received 
from us. My (repexaroivros) xara thy wapddoow x.7.A.—not ob—for 
this is an assumed condition of the oré\XecGar: see Winer-Moulton on 
uh with participles, pp. 606 ff. (u4 encroaches on od in this con- 
nexion in later Greek; of, i. 8, ii. 12); for od with participles, ef. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8, Col. ii. 19, &c. For wrepiwarety xard x.r.d. (Hebraistic), of. Mk 
vii. 5; the phrase is elsewhere only Pauline in N.T.—Rom. viii. 4, 
xiv. 15, 1 Cor. iii, 3, 2 Cor. x. 2, Eph. ii. 2. For wapddoors, see 
note on ii. 15; this includes rapayyeNa as well as d:dax: of. 1 Cor. 
iv. 17, xi. 2; I. iv. 1 above. 

The irregular rapeAdBocay is strongly attested (see Textual Note) : 
the harshness of the concord (the third plural referring to ravros 
addegod), beside the anomalous ending, makes the substitution of -ocay 
for -ere on the part of copyists unlikely. At the same time the 3rd 
plural -ocay, for imperfect and strong aorist indicative (also for 
optatives), is established in the cow) (LXX; rare in Papyri: see 
Winer-Schmiedel, Grammatik, pp. 112 f.); Rom. iii. 13 (from LXX) 
and Jo, xv. 22, 24, in the critical texts, afford examples. The 
termination is an folic (Bootian) contribution to the mixed ver- 
nacular «ow, favoured perhaps by the tendency to parisyllabic in- 
flexional endings. On wapadauPdvw, see I. ii. 18. 
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7. avrol ydp olSare. For you know of yourselves—“ without our 
needing to tell it again”: see notes on xaOws olSare, I. i. 5f., ii. 1, &e. 


was Sei prpcioOar ypas, in what manner you ought to imitate us— 
‘San abridged expression for rds det duds wepirareiy wore mpeto0as 
twas” (Lightfoot). Ids (quali ratione, Bengel) qualifies pupetobae 
rather than de? (cf. I. iv. 1; Eph. v.15; 1 Tim. iii. 15): not urging 
the grounds of this duty, but showing the direction in which it lies, 
the true line of imitation. For pimetoOa, see notes on I. i. 6, and 
v. 9 below. 


Stu ovK praxricapey dv tty, for we did not act a disorderly part 
among you. 'Hraxrjoayey is misrendered in the Vulg. “ inquieti 
fuimus”; Erasmus better, ‘‘ praeter ordinem viximus”; Beza, ‘‘in- 
ordinate nos gessimus”’; Calvin, ‘‘inordinate egimus.” Another 
meiosis (cf. od rdvyrwv 7 wloris, v. 2; and Oem uh dpecxdvrwy, L ii. 15): 
how far the Apostles were from conduct like this! ’Araxréw (= drd«rws 
mwepraréw, v. 6; of. drdxrovs, I. v. 14)—hap. leg. in N.T.—a military 
term, applied e.g. to soldiers out of rank: cf. Col. ii 5, rhv rdéy 
vuay kal rd crepéwpua x.7.d., “your order and the solid front of your 
faith in Christ.” Officers are as much subject to discipline as the 
rank and file; it was due to their Churches that the Apostles should 
set an example of a strictly ordered life; with this example before 
them, which bore exactly upon the point in question, the readers 
“know” what the nature of their ‘‘imitation’” should be. “Ore 
governs along with ovx fraxrjcaper the following oddé clause, which 
should have been included in the same verse, for it brings out the 
kind of disorder reproved :— 


&. ovdt Swpedy dprov igbdyopev wapd tivos, nor indeed ate bread for 
nought at the hand of any one: whereas the draxro: would not work 
for their bread, and expected the Church to support them. For 
Swpedy (advbl. accus.), gratis, by way of gift, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 7; Matt. 
x. 8; Exod. xxi. 2; Isai. lii. 3 (LXX) ; in Gal. ii. 21, &c., the phrase 
gets a further meaning. “Aprov éoflew (Matt. xv. 2; Mk iii. 20; 


Lk. xiv. 1) renders the Heb. pn box (Gen. xliii. 15; 2 Sam. [Kingd.] 
ix. 7, &c.), to get food, have one’s maintenance (rpépecOar) ; similarly 
éc@lew alone in v. 10, 1 Cor. ix. 4. For wapd rivos, ‘‘ acceptum a 
quoquam ” (Beza)—“ from” of the bestower—of. Eph. vi. 8; Ph. iv. 
18; Acts ii. 38, &c. There was a manly pride about St Paul in this 
matter; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 10f., 9 xavxyots abry ob} dpayhoerat. 


DAN dv xdétrp al psx Op vucrds kal jpkpas epyafcpevor, but in toil 
and travail, by night and day working. ‘Ey xéry xal udxOy forms one 
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adjunct, vurrds...épyaséuevoe another, both qualifying ¢¢dyoucy and 
negativing Swpedy (cf. the connexion in v. 12). Along with the clause 
that follows, this reminder is almost a repetition of I. ii. 9: see notes 
on that verse for the identical words. With hard, exhausting labour 
the Apostle Paul earned his daily bread; ‘‘ tent-making” (Acts xviii. 
3) was @ poorly paid handicraft. His companions, if not pursuing 
the same trade, acted on the same principles. 


mpos TO prj emBapyoatl twa dpov, in order not to put a burden on 
any one amongst you. For wpés with infinitive, and for éw:Bapéw, see 
notes on I. ii. 9. 


9. ovy Sre ovx Exopev Eovelay, not that we are without right (to 
act otherwise, to claim our maintenance: scil. éfovclay rod Swpedy 
Aprov paryeiv’ Tod dhayeiy kal weiv, Tod wh épydfecPa:—see 1 Cor. ix. 4, 
6. For this elliptical, corrective use of ovy dri (non quasi, Vulg.; 
rather non quod, Beza)—‘‘ it is not the case that,” or ‘‘I do not mean 
that”—of. 2 Cor. i. 24, Phil. iii. 12, iv. 11, &o. This éfovela St Paul 
carefully demonstrates, on behalf of the ministry of the Gospel, in 
1 Cor. ix. 3—14, tracing it back to the Lord’s ordinance (Lk. x. 7); 
ef. also Heb. xiii. 10. ’Egovola is moral power, right, authority (jus, 
Beza correctly; not potestatem, as in Vulg.), in distinction from 
dvvamts (i, 7,11, ii. 9), actual power, force. 


GAN tva iavrods risov Sdpev ipty ds Td pipetoOar pds, but (we 
did this—év xémw x.7.X....elpyatduea, v. 8; or, we waived this right— 
TH ¢toucla obx éxpnoduea, 1 Cor. ix. 15), that we might give ourselves 
to you by way of example, so that you might imitate us. The ellipsis 
after d\Ad resembles that following 87: in ii. 3, or udvoy in ii, 7 
(see notes). ‘Eavrovs (for its use in lst person, see L. ii. 8) is thrown 
forward with emphasis—the writers would themselves exemplify the 
life they preach; from the first they impressed their message on the 
Thessalonians in this living, practical fashion (I. i. 6): of. 1 Cor. 
iv. 17; Ph. iii. 17, where réros appears in the same connexion—for 
this word, see note on I. i. 7. To ‘‘ give oneself (as) an example ” is 
more than to “‘ make oneself an example” (as though d{8wys had the 
twofold sense of Heb. 102) ; it implies sacrifice, self-surrender, re- 
sembling peradoiva...ras dauray yuxds, I. ii. 8: cf. 6 Sods daurdv 
dyri\urpov, 1 Tim. ii. 6; Eph. i. 22, v. 2; Rom. vi. 16. On els 76 with 
infinitive, see I. ii. 12: the els rd clause (of issue) is consecutive to 
the ta clause (of purpose), as in I. ii. 16 ; the consecution of ii. 11 f, 
above was the reverse of this (es 74... , ba). 

In vv. 8 and 9 the Apostles give two reasons for their practice of 
manual labour, —the former alone stated in I. ii. 9. The second reason 
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—less complimentary to the readers, but on which the conduct of 
the draxrot now compels insistence—was however half implied in the 
context of the parallel passage (Ep. I.), scil. in peradoivat...ras éavriv 
puxas (ii. 8) and ws... dicalws...duiv.. CyevHOnuer,.. .ws warhp réxva éavrob 

...paprupbpevor x.7.r. (vv. 10 f.): of. 2 Cor. xi. 11 f., xii. 14 f. (St Paul 
an example of self-denial); see note on I. ii. 9 above. 


10. Kalydp Ste pev wpcs tpas, Tovro wapnyyéAAopev ipty. For 
indeed when we were with you, we used to give you this charge: cf. I. 
iv. 11. Kal ydp is parallel to the ydp of v. 7; .it sets the Apostolic 
wapayyeXla side by side with the Apostolic réwos in the matter of 
_ epydgerPar xal éoOleay (cf. ydp...xal ydp in I. iv. 9 f.): together these 
constitute 7 mapddoo:s of v. 6. This sentence almost repeats I. iii. 
4, only substituting rofro wrapnyyéAdouev (after v. 6) for rpoedéyouer. 
On the use of pds, see note to I. iii. 4, and ii. 5 above. 


Ere @ tig ov Ofrer EpydferGar pdt eobiérw. ‘If any one refuses 
(nonvult, Vulg.) to work, neither shall he eat!’ a Jewish proverb, based 
upon Gen. iii. 19. For the apodosis, thrown into the lively impera- 
tive mood, cf. 1 Cor. xi. 6. For the gr: recitative of direct narration, 
of. Gal. i. 23, Acts xiv. 22; and see Winer-Moulton, p. 683, note. 
For rodro...ére, of. I. ii. 13, iv. 15. Od 6é\w is not the mere contra- 
dictory, but the contrary of 0é\w—‘‘if any one won’t work”—not 
a negative supposition (ef 4%), but the supposition of a negative: 
see Winer-Moulton, pp. 597, 599; cf. Rom. vii. 19 f., 1 Cor. vii. 9, 
1 Tim. iii. 5, &., and v. 14 below. ‘‘Nolle, vitium est” (Bengel). 
Note the present of continuous action (habit or rule) in the verbs: cf. 
for the last verb, 1 Cor. x. 18, 25, &e., xi. 22—34. The neglect of 
this stern but necessary rule makes charity demoralizing. This law 
of Christ touches the idle rich as well as the poor; it makes that a 
disgrace which one hears spoken of as though it were a privilege 
and the mark of a gentleman,—“ to live upon one’s means,” fruges 
consumere natus; see v. 11, This rule is forcibly applied in the 
following direction of the Didaché, xii. 2—5: el @édee [wapdédtos 6 épxd- 
pevos] pds duds Kadloa, rexvirns wr, épyatécOw kal gayérw el 5é ovk 
Exes Téexvny, xara riy oiverw buav mpovohoare rds ph dpyos ned” tudy- 
fhoerae Xpioriavds: el 5€ ov Oérer obrw woreiv, xpioréumopss eorw: 
wpocéxere dd ray Toovrwy. Cf. the quotation cited below, on v. 12. 


1l. dxobopey ydp tTiwas wepimaroiyras év. tpty drdxres. For we 
hear of certain persons walking amongst you in disorderly fashion. On 
the last word, see v. 6. “Ev dui (of. obk jraxricapev ev dui, v. 7),— 
for their relations with the Church were irregular. Noé ‘‘ that there 
are some” (A.V.; after the Vulg., ‘‘ inter vos quosdam ambulare in- 
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quiete”; Beza, ‘‘inordinate”): the Apostles do not simply know 
that such people are to be found in this Church; they know about 
them—who they are, and how they are behaving. For dxotw with 
accus. of the content or matter of report, cf. Gal. i. 13, Eph. i. 
15, iii. 2, Acts xvii. 32, &c.; and for rivés relating to persons known 
but not named (quosdam), 2 Cor. ii. 5, x. 2, 12, Gal. i. 7, ii, 12, 
Col. ii. 8, 1 ‘Tim. i. 8, Tit. i. 12. The writers state this on hearsay 
(cf. 1 Cor. i. 11, v. 1, xi. 18); the matter was not officially com- 
municated to them, though probably letters had passed to and fro 
(see Introd. p. xxxv., and note on I. vy. 2). This verse gives the 
reason (ydp) for recalling the severe maxim of v. 10, or perhaps for 
the entire reproof (vv. 6—10). In the Didaché (i. 10—12), probably 
the oldest Post-apostolic document extant, there is a warning addressed 
both to givers and receivers of alms, which shows how prevalent was 
the danger of similar abuse of Church charities: Maxdptos 6 dcdods 
Kara THY évroA}y...oval T~ AauBdvoyre’ el pev yap xpelay Exwv ap- 
Pave ris, AOGos Eorac> 6 dé wh xpelay Exuv Jwcer dixj, ivarl E\aBe cat 
els rhe év cuvoxg Se yevduevos ekeracOjoerac wepl av Ewrpater, Kal ovx 
éfedevoerat exeiey péxms ob dwodp rov ~oxarov kwipdvrnv: add xal 
wept rovrov dh elpnrat: ‘Idpwrdrw 4 édXenuoodvn cou eis ras xeipds gov, 
péxpis dy yes tive SGs—“ let thine alms sweat into thine hands, till 
thou knowest to whom thou shouldst give.” 


pydtv épyafopévous GAAG teprepyatopévous, working at nothing, but 
being busybodies ; or—to imitate the play on épydfoxa.— whose one 
business is to be busybodies,’’ ‘‘ minding every body’s business but 
their own.” Lightfoot quotes the same verbal play from Demos- 
thenes, Philip. iv., p. 150. 21 f., col uév e& dy épyater xal weprepydter 
rods éxxarous dvras Kwduvous; the like appears in Quintilian’s Latin, 
Instit. Orat. vi. 3. 53: ‘‘ Afer venuste Mallium Suram, multum in 
agendo discursantem, salientem, manus jactantem, togam dejicientem 
et reponentem, non agere dixit sed satagere.” So Calvin and Beza 
here: ‘‘ nihil agentes, sed curiose (inaniter) satagentes ”’ ; Vulg., ‘nihil 
operantes, sed curiose agentes.” The verb wepiepydgouac is hap. leg. 
in N.T.; but the adj. weplepyos—associated with dpyal, p\vapo. and 
mweptepxouevac—is applied in 1 Tim. v. 13, in its well-established sense, 
to good-for-nothing, gossiping women ; ra meplepya, in Acts xix. 19, 
signifying impertinent, superfluous, describes the magic (“curious ”) 
practices prevalent in Ephesus. So in Polybius xviii. 34.2, Antiochus 
protests against the Romans ‘‘meddling” (xodvmpaypoveiv) with 
affairs in Asia, o0de yap atrds weptepyaterat Tay Kara Thy Iradlay drdOs 
ovdév, ‘for he does not on his part interfere in the least with Italian 
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politics.” In earlier Greek the verb meant to overdo things. For 
similar epigrams of St Paul, cf. vv. 2 f. above (wiors, miorés), Rom. i. 
20, 1 Cor. vii. 31, 2 Cor. vi. 10, Phil. iii. 2 f.; see also Heb. v. 8. 

This troublesome activity of the draxro: was probably connected 
with the agitation about the Parousia censured in ii. 2. Having 
thrown up their proper work, the mischief-makers went about venti- 
lating the latest sensational rumours on this subject, and thus 
disturbing the quiet of the Church and interrupting their diligent 
brethren. 


12. rots St rovotros mapayyéd\Aopey Kal rapaxadodpev dy xuplp 
*Inootd Xpiorg. But those that are such we charge and exhort in the 
Lord Jesus Christ : the wapayyedla of v. 6 was given to the Church 
respecting the offenders; now the Apostles turn to address, in the 
same authoritative and solemn manner, the draxro: and weptepyaté- 
pevo. themselves. With the definite rots rocovros—“ the men of this 
sort,” ‘*those who answer to the above description” —cf. Rom. xvi.18; 
1 Cor. v. 11, xvi. 16; 2 Cor. ii. 6; Gal. v. 23; Ph. ii. 29; Tit. iii. 11; 
it is the qualitative of rwés above (v. 11). The third instance of 
wapayyé\Aw in this homily (vv. 6, 10). But wapaxadoduer is added 
(see I. ii. 11 on the word) with a softening force; cf. the transition in 
Phm. 8 f,, also the combinations of I. ii. 11, iv. 1, and 2 Tim. iv. 2. 
For év xuply ’I. X., see note on the threefold Name, I.i, 1; also on é& 
évouare K.7.A., Vv. 6. 


tva pera jouxlas épyafspevor tév Eaurav dprov lodlwory, that with 
quietness, keeping to their work, they eat their own bread: cf, I. iv. 11 
(and notes), closely echoed here. Mera jovyxlas (= hovxdforres, I. iv. 
11)—in contrast with wepepyagduevor (v. 11)—appears to qualify the 
whole clause, while épyagéuevo. stands in the same relation to éc0lwow 
as to épdyouey in v. 8: ‘that they eat their own bread quietly, by 
working,” not by going about in idleness and taxing the community. 
For tov éavréy dprov, see v. 8—'' their own bread,” not the bread of 
others received dwpedy (v. 8); ‘a Rabbinical phrase” (Lightfoot). 
For the use of wa after wapaxadéw and the like, see note on I. 
iv. 1. For serd of the attendant disposition, cf. I. i. 6; Eph. iv. 
2,1 Tim. ii. 15, &o.; of. év hovxig, 1 Tim. ii, 11 f. 


13. ‘Ypets 8, d8eXqol, pry evxaxnoyre kadorovtvres. But for 
yourselves, brothers, do not falter in right-doing. The writers turn 
from the offending section to the body of their readers: cf. the 
(supposed) opposite transition in rapaxadodmer dé vpas, ddedpol, IL. v. 
14, and note. ’Ev-xaxéw (not éx-xaxéw) is a favourite Pauline term— 
2 Cor. iv. 1,16; Gal. vi. 9; Eph. iii. 13, also Lk. xviii. 1—to become 
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xakés, to flag, failina thing. Kado-roobvres (hap. leg. for the com- 
pound; Rom. vii. 21, 2 Cor. xiii. 7, Gal. vi. 9, Jam. iv. 17 exhibit 
the components) points to a quality of conduct—‘ doing the fair, 
noble thing ”—as distinguished from dyaGo-rotety, ‘‘ benefiting,” Mk 
lii. 4; cf, notes on dya6és and xadds, I. v. 15, 21. Phil. iv. 8 supplies 
a rich enumeration of the Christian xadd. The above rebuke of weprep- 
ydger0a and the commendation of jcvxla, if not thus guarded, might 
have damped the ardour of some whose activity was praiseworthy. 
The misconduct of the unruly was of a nature to discourage zealous 
friends of the Gospel. 

The present participle with é&xaxjonre is of the type of that fol- 
lowing mavopa: (cf. Eph. i. 16, &c.) and other verbs signifying a 
moment of action, the participle stating that in the course of which 
the condition denoted by the principal verb arises. M7 is construed 
in prohibitions with subjunctive aorist (but impv. present; see v. 15); 
ef. ii. 3. Another paronomasia (see v. 11) is traceable in évceaxijonre 
—Kadomroodvres: ef. Rom. vii. 21, Gal. vi. 9, Heb. v. 14; also Gal. 
iv. 18, 1 Tim. iii. 18, Matt. xxi. 41. 


14. eb Sé tis ody trakote TH Ady tipov Sid THs ErtotoAs. But 
if any one is disobeying our word (sent) through this letter. Nemem- 
bering the neglect of the former admonition (I. iv. 11 f.), the writers 
anticipate that this remonstrance may be disregarded by some of the 
offenders. The matter is put, according to Greek epistolary idiom, 
from the readers’ standpoint—in present time. The Letter has been 
read in the assembly ; the draxro: have received the Apostolic message ; 
the Church appeals to them; some acknowledge their fault and 
promise amendment ; one or more, it is feared, will prove refractory, 
giving no sign of obedience: the Church must now deal with these. 
Ei with present indicative assumes an existing case; see note on ef 
res ob Oéde, v. 10—also on the use of od rather than 4}: the stronger 
particle assumes a positive refusal of obedience. 

Aid rijs émvorodjs qualifies the verbal noun Adéyy~—“ our word 
(spoken, addressed to him) through the Epistle”: cf. note on the two 
nouns in ii. 15. The Adyos in question is specifically the pointed 
command and appeal of the last verse. ‘H émorod}, “ the (present) 
letter,” as in I. v. 27; Rom. xvi. 22; Col. iv. 16, &e. 

Ata ris érworodfs is attached by some of the older commentators to 
onpecotcdé—‘* note this man through letter (scil. to us),”’ as though 
the Thessalonians were instructed to send to the Apostles the names 
of recusants in writing ; ‘‘eos vult apud se deferri” (Calvin). But 
the position of the clause, the use of the definite article, and the 
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scope of the context are against this reading of the verse. The purpose 
of the onpeotcOac is not to inform the Apostles at a distance, but to 
prevent cuvavaplyrveda: on the spot. The dd clause insists that the 
‘“‘word conveyed by letter” shall take effect just as though it were 
directly uttered; see again note on elre dia Adyou elre de’ exvorodjs 
juav, ii. 15. 

ToUToy onpeovcte, pr cvvavaplyvuvabar avrg, take note of this 
man, not to associate with him—literally, ‘‘ not to mix-up-along with 
him”: the same double compound is used in 1 Cor. v. 9,11; dvapl- 
yvvo0cn is classical Greek in this sense; cuvavaulyvucOac appears in 
the xowy. ZnyecolcPa (middle), N.T. hap. leg.—‘‘to put a mark 
upon’’, or ‘‘ make a note of, for oneself ’’—is another word of the 
cow (Attic droonualvecOa). The “noting”, one imagines, would 
be effected by publicly naming the culprit in the Church as thus 
under censure. 

tva évtpamy, that he may be abashed. ’Evrpéropat (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 
14; Tit. ii. 8; Lk. xviii. 2, &c.) is passive, signifying ‘‘to be turned 
in (upon oneself)”; the idiom only appears in later Greek. This is 
all the punishment desired, at least in the first instance; the door is 
left open for repentance. The direction of 1 Cor. v. 13 is far sterner, 
as the offence was more heinous. Cf. the treatment of the later 
case of discipline (surely different from that of 1 Cor. v.) at Corinth 
in 2 Cor. li. 6—8. 


15. Kal pr os éxOpoy ryetoOe, GAAd vouereire is ASeAGdv. And do 
not regard (him) as an enemy, but admonish (him) as a brother. The 
R.V. retains the intruded ‘‘ yet” (after “and,” xal) of the A.V.; but 
the contrast thus implied was not in the writers’ thoughts any more 
than in their language. The action dictated in v. 14 is kindly and 
saving in intent ; the man who could be ‘‘ put to shame’”’ by censure 
was not lost to the Church. This added sentence deprecates any 
hostile manifestation, such as would provoke sullenness instead of 
compunction, thus defeating the Apostles’ purpose. Novéecla is a 
friendly act, associated with brotherhood and tenderness: see e.g. 
Acts xx. 81; 1 Cor. iv. 14; Eph. vi. 4. For the verb vov@eréw, see 
note on [. v. 12; and for jpyéoua:, on I.8. 13: cf. HyeioOar dorep 
in Job xix. 11, xxxiiil. 10. For déeA¢év in this connexion, cf. 1 Cor. 
viii. 11; Gal. vi. 1; 1 Tim. v. 1; Jam. iv. 11; 1 Jo. iii. 15; Matt. 
vii. 3 ff., xviii, 21—35. 

The general instruction of v. 6, oréd\XeoOas Spas x.7.d., which applied 
to any kind of dragia, is thus combined with the direction of I. v. 14, 
voudereire Tos drdxrous; and the combined injunctions are enforced 
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in the instance of those Thessalonian idlers who shall after the 
reproof now given persist in their misconduct. In such a case the 
disorder takes the form of open disobedience to Apostolic command, 
and must be dealt with publicly and put an end to. But even 
80 expulsion is not so much as named. 


§ 6. ili. 16—18. ConcLuUsion or THE LETTER. 


This brief but pregnant conclusion consists of prayer (v. 16 a); 
benediction (v. 16 b); and autograph salutation, with precaution against 
forgery (v. 17), including a second benediction (v. 18). 


16. Ards 82 6 xipwos ris elprivns Sqn spiv riv elpryvyy Sid wayrés 
éy wayrl tpérp. But may the Lord of peace Himself give you peace 
continually in every way. For Adros 6é, cf. ii. 16 above—the fourth 
recurrence of this phrase in the prayers of the two Epistles: from 
their own attempts to preserve the Church’s peace and to remedy 
disorder the Apostles turn to the Author and Disposer of peace, 
invoking this all-comprising blessing from His hand. For epi, 
of. I. i. 1; with 6 xépsos rijs elphuns cf. 6 Oeds ris elpjyns, I. v. 23, 
and note: similarly in II. ii. 13 the jyyarnuévor bd Ocof of I. i. 4 
become the #yarnuévo: vird Kuplov. ‘*The Lord of peace” is surely 
Christ, as in the whole context (see note on xipcos, v. 1 above), and 
regularly with St Paul. The previous context—v. 14 especially— 
suggests this prayer; the ‘‘ peace” desired has reference to the Church 
troubles of the hour. But the supplication is broadened to its widest 
extent by 5:4 aavrds x.7.’., including e.g. peace with heathen neigh- 
bours and relief from persecution (see i. 4, I. i. 14, iii. 3 f., con- 
trasting I. v. 3; Acts ix. 81); and it comprises beneath all this the 
“‘ peace with God” which is the basis of Christian happiness (I. i. 1; 
II. i.2; Rom. v. 1, &c.), whereof Christ is administrator and ‘“‘ Lord”: 
see Eph. ii. 13—18, where peace amongst brethren (between Jew and 
Gentile) centres in Christ and is grounded on the peace between God 
and man effected by the cross; also Jo. xiv. 27, xx. 19, 21, 26; Rom. 
xv. 5 ff., 13, illustrates the double reference of elpjvn. Cf. Num. vi. 26, 
Kuptos.. dyn oot elpvnv,—the high-priest’s blessing upon Israel. 

Aca wavrés, ‘through all,” is better rendered (as in Lk. xxiv. 53, . 
Heb. ix. 6, xiii. 15) “ continually ’—lasting unbroken, despite trouble 
—than “at all times” (R.V.), which represents wayrore (i. 3, &c.). 
For év ravri tpézy, cf. ii. 3; also Ph. i. 18, rav7ri trpdry,—a form 
of phrase sufficient here but for the foregoing 6a wavrés, suggesting 
' the corresponding éy: for such balanced prepositions, cf. I. iv. 14; 
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Eph. iv. 6, &o. This phrase impresses on ri elpjvny the manifold 
aspect above described. 

Nor is it the Lord’s “peace” alone, but ‘‘the Lord” Himeelf, 
in His personal presence and authority (see Matt. xxviii. 18, 20), and 
protection (see v. 3 above), whom the Apostles invoke; 6 kupws pera 
axdvroy dpov, (May) the Lord (be) with you all (cf. Rom. xv. 33)—as 
in v. 18—not excluding the ddeAgol draxrot, who even more than 
others need the control of *‘the Lord” and the calming effect of 
His ‘‘ peace.” In the Benedictions of 1 Cor. xvi. 24, 2 Cor. xiii. 13, 
awaytwy has the like pointed significance. See also note on I. v.-27. 

17. ‘O dowacpds TH eu xap(—ITAYAOY. The salutation with 
my own hand—of PAUL. In the last word the Apostle Paul’s formal 
signature is attached, which endorses the Epistle as proceeding from 
him and expressing his mind, though another hand had held the pen 
(cf. Rom. xvi. 22), and although his two companions were partners 
in the Letter and may, either or both of them, have personally con- 
tributed to it; see Introd., pp. xlviii.—lii., liv. In Gal. vi. 11 and 
Phm. 19 St Paul again notifies the inscribing of certain words sua 
manu, implying that the body of the Epistle was indited through an 
amanuensis. This was, presumably, the Apostle’s habit. In other 
Epistles we find the autograph conclusion (6 dowracués) serving as 
signature without the name, which in ancient writing was given at 
the head of the letter. There was no reference to this signature at 
the close of the former Epistle; but since its dispatch the written 
authority of the Apostles has been quoted for statements they 
repudiate (ii. 2; see note). St Paul is now guarding against such 
misrepresentation. 

St Paul calls attention in penning the attestation to his hand- 
writing, and gives notice that no document claiming his authority will 
be genuine without this seal: 4 éoriw onpetov dy racy émoroAq: 
otras ypadw, which is a token (sign) in every letter—so I write. In 
St Paul’s extant Letters, while it is the exception for him to sign his 
name in the closing salutation, he appears regularly to have written 
out the dowacués with his own hand. There was something peculiar 
and noticeable in the Apostle’s script. Some infer from Gal. vi. 11 
that he wrote an unusually large, bold hand; but the ypaumara 
. peydéda of that passage may have been employed there for emphasis. 
His handicraft of tent-cloth stitching would inevitably make his 
fingers stiff and inapt for the use of the pen. 

18. 1 Xdpts Tod Kuplou sjpov “Incot Xpiorrod perd wdvrev spov. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ (be) with you all: cf. note on I. v. 
28, to which only wd»rwy is added (see concluding note on v. 16). 
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Toe Man oF LAWLESSNESS (‘O avOpwros tis avopias). 
2 Thessalonians ii. 1-12. | 


A full account of the exegesis of 2 Thess. ii, 1-12 would embrace 
the history of the critical epochs and decisive conflicts. of Christen- 
dom. This prophecy has constantly recurred to the mind of the 
Church and its meaning has been anxiously scanned in hours of 
trial. To such seasons, indeed, we should look for its interpretation, 
History is the expositor of prophecy. The seeds of the future lie in 
the past; and not the seeds alone, its buddings and forthputtings 
are there; for ‘that which is hath been already, and that which is 
to be hath already been.” ‘‘ First the blade,” said Jesus, ‘‘ then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” The development of God’s 
kingdom, and of Satan’s, is in either case continuous until full 
ripeness. ‘Let both grow together until the harvest.” 

It may be worth our while, therefore, to trace in its historical 
outline the development of the doctrine of Antichrist—as it appears 
in Scripture, and as it has been unfolded in the belief of the Church. 


1, Tae ApocatypsE or Danreu. 


The origin of St Paul’s conception of 6 dvOpwros rijs dvoulas, 
with that of the kindred visions of St John, is to be found in the 
Book of Daniel!. Daniel’s Apocalypse has its starting-point in the 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar (ch. ii.): the fourfold metal image, with 
its feet of mixed iron and clay, broken in pieces by the ‘stone cut 
out without hands,” which ‘“‘ becomes a great mountain.” This dream 
takes an enlarged form in Daniel’s first Vision, that of the four wild 
beasts (ch. vii.). Amidst the “ten horns” of the fourth Beast there 
shoots up ‘‘a little horn,” before which “ three of the first horns were 
plucked up by the roots,” having “eyes like the eyes of a man, 
and a mouth speaking great things” (v. 8). In a moment the scene 

1 See the penetrating and suggestive article in Smith’s Dictionary of the 


Bible, by Westcott; also Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, on the Book of Daniel ; 
and Driver's Daniel in the Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
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changes: the “thrones” of the Last Judgement are “placed”; the 
‘‘ Ancient of Days” is beheld sitting; and there is “brought near 
before Him” the ‘‘one like unto a son of man, coming with the 
clouds of heaven,’ with whom the Lord Jesus at the High Priest’s 
tribunal identified Himself. To this true king the prophet assigns 
universal and ever-during dominion (vv. 9-14). As the Judgement 
proceeds, and before the appearance of the glorified Son of Man, 
the fourth Wild Beast is slain, and ‘“‘ his body destroyed and given 
to be burned with fire” (v. 11), ‘‘ because of the voice of the great 
words which the [little] horn spake.” The idea is here presented of 
a cruel, haughty, and triumphant military power, to be overthrown 
suddenly and completely by the judgement of God, whose fall, ap- 
parently, will give the signal for the establishment of the kingdom 
of heaven; and this kingdom, in contrast with the previous mon- 
archies symbolized by the ‘‘ wild beasts,” is to be ruled by ‘one like 
unto a son of man”—a king of ideal human character, yet clad with 
Divine glory and ‘‘ brought near before” God Himself. 

In the next Vision, ch. viii., that of the duel between the Ram and 
the He-goat, the Little Horn reappears (vv. 9 ff.), and assumes a 
distinct personal shape. He becomes ‘a king of fierce countenance 
and understanding dark sentences,” who will destroy (or corrupt) the 
people of the saints...and stand up against the Prince of princes; 
but he shall be broken without hand” (vv. 22-25). 

The third Vision, ch. xi., viz. of the wars of North and South, leads 
to a further description of the great Oppressor looming through the 
whole apocalypse, in which his atheism forms the most important 
feature: ‘‘ Arms shall stand on his part, and they shall profane the 
sanctuary...and they shall set up the abomination that maketh 
desolate....And the king shall do according to his will; and he shall 
exalt himself, and magnify himself above every god, and shall speak 
marvellous things against the God of gods; and he shall prosper 
till the indignation be accomplished” (vv. 31-36). 

This series of tableaux, notwithstanding the obscurity of their 
details, gives in broad outline a continuous view of a polity or empire 
evolved out of the warring kingdoms of this world, from which 
emerges at last a monster of wickedness armed with all earthly 
power and bent on the destruction of Israel’s God and people, who 
is suffered by God in His anger to bear rule for a brief space, but in 
whose person the realm of evil suffers a conclusive judgement and 
overthrow, 
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2. Tue Messrani¢é Times AND JEWISH APOCALYPTIC. 


Antiochus Epiphanes!, it is agreed, was the primary subject of the 
Visions of judgement on the great enemy of Israel contained in 
the Book of Daniel. In his overthrow, and in the Maccabean re- 
surrection of the Jewish nationality, this Apocalypse received its 
proximate fulfilment. But when the period of the Maccabees was past 
and the nation fell again under a foreign yoke, while no further sign 
appeared of the Messiah, it was plain to believing readers that the 
revelation had some further import. In this faith the sufferings of 
the people of God under the Herodian and Roman oppression were 
endured, as ‘‘birthpangs of the Messiah”; it was felt that Israel’s 
hope was even at the doors. 

In this expectation the patriotism of Israel lived and glowed; 
it is vividly expressed in the extant Apocryphal literature of the 
pre-Christian times,—in the Sibylline Oracles; the Book of Enoch, . 
ch. xc.; the Psalms of Solomon, especially xvii., xviii. Of less im- 
portance in this respect are the Assumption of Moses and the Book 
of Jubilees, contemporaneous with the Christian era. The 2nd (Latin 
4th) Book of Esdras, and the kindred Apocalypse of Baruch, though 
dating probably from the close of the first century a.p., reflect the 
eschatology of Jewish nationalists during the struggle with Rome?. 
These witnesses confirm and illustrate the indications of the Gospels 
as to the keennegs and intensity of the Messianic outlook at the time 
of the appearance of Jesus, and as to the political and materialistic 
nature of the popular ideal, which was animated by antipathy to 
Rome on the one side, and to sceptical or heretical movements 
within Judaism upon the other. Our Lord in assuming the title 
Son of Man appealed to, while He corrected, the anticipation of 
those who “looked for Israel’s redemption’’—an expectation largely 
founded upon the Apocalypse of Daniel and coloured by its imagery. 
Before long, as He foretold, ‘‘ the abomination of desolation, spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet,” would again “stand in the Holy Place” 


: Antiochus IV., or Antiochus Epiphanes—i.e. the Dlustrious or Manifest 
(scil. 9eds excparys), nicknamed Epimanes, the Madman—was the seventh king 
of the Greeco-Syrian dynasty of the Seleucids, and reigned from 175 to 164 B.c, 
His father was Antiochus III. (the Great), after whose defeat by the Romans in 
the year 188 he was given to them as a hostage, and brought up at Rome. 
He returned to take his father’s throne, full of wild ambition and of reckless 
impiety and premeely On the career of Antiochus LV., see Stanley’s History 
of the Jewish Church, vol. 113.; Ewald’s History of Israel, vol. v. (Eng. Trans.); 
Smith’s, and Hastings’, Dict. of the Bible; Driver’s Daniel, Introd. § 3. 

2 See, on the whole subject, Schirer’s The Jewish People in the Time of Christ 
(Eng. Tr.), Div. IY. Vol. 11. pp. 128 ff., Zhe Messianic Hope. 
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(Matt. xxiv. 15); thereafter “the sign of the Son of Man” would be 
‘‘geen in heaven,” and at last the Son of Man Himself was destined 
to ‘come with the clouds of heaven” (Matt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64). 

The Messianic forecasts of our Lord’s time, being drawn from the 
above Danielic source, could not fail to bring along with them as 
their counterpart, and in their shadow, the image of Daniel’s Anti- 
christ; it may be seen in the wapdvouos-BeNap of the Sibylline 
Oracles (cf. St Paul’s 6 dvouos, and the BeNap-Antichrist of 2 Cor. 
vi. 15). The direct evidence of this fact is only slight; the existence 
of the Jewish doctrine of Antichrist anterior to the Christian era 
depends for proof, as appears in M. Friedlinder’s recent monograph 
on the subject (Der Antichrist in den vorchristlichen jiidischen Quel- 
len), upon the data of the Midrash and Talmud, from which one bas 
to argue back to antecedent times (see also Weber’s Jiidische Theo- 
logie, 4% Abtheilung). Bousset has however shown, by the researches 
summarized in his Essay on Antichrist}, that the roots of this con- 
ception run far back into esoteric pre-Christian Jewish teaching; and 
Gunkel, in his striking work, Schépfung und Chaos in. Urzeit und 
Endzeit, has even attempted to find its origin in primitive Baby- 
lonian cosmogony. This last theory would carry us into very distant 
and speculative regions. In later Judaism—certainly before the 
eighth century—Antichrist became a familiar figure under the name 
Armillus (?=Romulus: the designation is aimed at Rome, which was 
also cryptically known as Edom). Under this name he figures in the 
Jewish fables of the Middle Ages, in a variety of forms partly analo- 
gous and partly hostile to the Christian doctrine. ‘‘Armillus” appears 
in the Targum of Jonathan upon Isai. xi. 4, the passage quoted by the 


1 Der Antichrist in der Ueberlieferung des Judentums, des neuen Testaments, 
and der alten Kirche (Gottingen, 1895). Following Gunkel, Bousset writes (p. 
98): ‘‘In the literature of the O.T., and in some passages of the New, we find 
abundant traces of a primeval Dragou myth, which in later times took the 
form of an eschatological anticipation. There subsisted in popular Jewish 
belief the expectation, which can be recognized in the Apocalypse, of an uprising 
at the end of the days of the old Sea-monster with whom God strove in the 
creation, who will assault heaven in his war with God... The legend of Anti- 
christ a ‘oeagte to me to be no more than an anthropomorphic recasting of this 
myth... e Dragon is replaced by the Man, armed with miraculous powers, 
who deifies himself. For the Jews, this personality was necessarily identical 
with the Pseudo-Messias.’’ See also Gunkel, op. cit., pp. 221f.: “It is well 
known that Judaism expected a great and general apostasy in the last times. 
After the age of Daniel it was understood that this consummation of wickedness 
would incorporate itself in 8 man, who would wantonly assail everythin holy, 
and even the temple of God in Jerusalem...The dvoyos proclaims himself »m 
the temple of God; and this deification of a man is the crowning sin which 
Judaism imputes to the kings of the Gentiles... The dvouos-prophecy of 2 Thessa- 
lonians is no arbitrary invention of an individual; it gives expression to a belief 
which had Lesnar it a long historical development, and was at that time uni- 


versally diffused. 
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Apostle in II. ii. 8: ‘‘ With the breath of his lips shall he (Messiah) 
slay Armillus, the wicked one.” The currency of an archaic Jewish 
doctrine, or legend, of Antichrist makes it easier to understand the 
rapid development which this conception received in the New Testa- 
ment, and the force with which it appealed to the mind of the 
Apostolic Church. 

The words of Christ fixed the attention of His disciples upon the 
prophecies of Daniel, and supplied the dgopy% from which proceeded 
the revival of Old Testament Apocalypse in the prophecies of St Paul 
and St John, where this movement took a direction and an ethical 
character very different from that of non-Christian Judaism. Beside 
His express citations of Daniel, there were other traits in our 
Lord’s pictures of the Last Things—-the predictions of national 
conflict, of persecutions from without and defections within His 
Church (Matt. xxiv. 3-13)—which reproduced the general character- 
istics of this prophet’s visions, and which lent emphasis to His — 
specific and deliberate references thereto. The use made by Jesus 
Christ of this obscure and suspected Book of Scripture has raised 
it to high honour in the esteem of the Church. | 


8. ANTICHRIST IN THE Book or REVELATION. 


St Paul treats the subject of Antichrist’s coming incidentally in 
this passage, and never again in his extant Letters does he revert 
to it. But his language, so far as it goes, is positive and definite. 
There is scarcely a more matter-of-fact prediction in the Bible. 
While the Apostle refuses to give any chronological datum, and 
posits the event in question as the issue of an historical develop- 
ment—as the unfolding of ‘‘ the mystery of iniquity already working,” 
whose course is in the nature of thinga contingent and incalculable 
in its duration—his delineation of the personality of Antichrist, in 
whom he sees the culmination of Satanic influences upon humanity, is 
vividly distinct. He asserts the connexion between the appearance 
of this monster and the reappearance of the triumphant Christ from 
heaven with an explicitness which leaves no room for doubt. It 
may suit us to resolve these realistic figures and occurrences into . 
a pictorial dramatization, to see in them no more than an ideal 
representation under conventional symbols of the crucial struggle 
between the Christian and the Antichristian principle operative in 
mankind; but the Apostle was not dealing with abstract principles 
and ethical forces—he knew these in their actuality and conceived 
them, alike in the present and in the future, as they take shape in 
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personal character and action and display themselves, under the 
Divine order of human history, in living encounter and full-bodied 
antagonism upon the field of history, where they fight out their duel 
to its appointed end. 

St John’s Apocalypse was cast in a different mould from that of 
St Paul. Like that of the Book of Daniel, his revelation came 
through visions, received apparently in a passive and ecstatic mental 
state, and clothed in a mystical robe of imagery through which at 
many points it is impossible certainly to distinguish the body and sub- 
stance of truth, which one feels nevertheless to be everywhere present 
beneath it. St John’s visions border upon those dppyra of ‘ the 
third heaven,” which the soul may descry in rare moments of ex- 
altation, but which ‘it is not allowed to utter” in discourse of 
reason (2 Cor. xii. 2-4). The prophecy of 2 Thessalonians, on the 
other hand, was given in sober waking mood, and states what is to 
the writer matter of assured foresight and positive anticipation. 

The visions of the Wild Beast contained in Revelation xiii.—xx, 
present, however, a tolerably distinct and continuous picture; and it 
is just in this part of the Apocalypse that it comes into line with 
the Apocalypses of Daniel and of St Paul, and, as at least it seems 
to us, into connexion with contemporary secular history. It is 
characteristic of the two seers, that St John’s mind is possessed by 
the symbolic idea of the Horned Wild Beast of Daniel vii. and viii., 
while St Paul reflects in his Man of Lawlessness the later and more 
concrete form assumed by the Danielic conception of the enemy of 
God in ch. xi. But the representations of the two Apostles coincide 
. in some essential features. The first Wild Beast of St John, seven- 
headed and ten-horned, receives ‘‘ the power and throne of the Dragon 
and great authority” from “ him that is called ArdBodos xal 6 Zaravas, 
the deceiver of the whole world” (Rev. xii. 9, xiii. 1, 2), just as 
St Paul’s Lawless One comes “according to the working of Satan”’ 
and ‘‘in all deceit of unrighteousness”’ (II. ii. 9 f.). He ‘‘ opens his 
mouth for blasphemies against God, to blaspheme His name and His 
tabernacle” and everything Divine; and ‘“‘all that dwell upon the 
earth will worship him,’ whose names were ‘not written in the 
book of life of the slain Lamb”; and “torment” is promised to 
them, who “worship the Beast and his image” and “receive the 
mark of his name” (Rev. xiii. 5-8, xiv. 11): so the Man of Lawless- 
ness “exalts himself against all that is called God or worshipped” ; 
he “ takes his seat in the temple of God, displaying himself as God”’; 
and men are found to ‘‘ believe the lie,” who will thus ‘“‘ be judged” 
for their ‘‘pleasure in unrighteousness,” being of ‘them that perish” 
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(2 Thess. ii. 4, 10-12). Again, the authority of the Wild Beast 
is vindicated by means of “ great signs,” through which “they that 
dwell on the earth are deceived” (Rev. xiii. 18 f.); and by this means 
‘‘the kings of the whole earth” are to be ‘‘ gathered for the war of the 
great day of God the Almighty” (xvi. 14): similarly, with our Apostle, 
Satan’s great emissary ‘‘comes in all power, and signs and wonders 
of falsehood,” deluding all those who have not “the love of the 
truth” and leading them to ruin under the judgement of God (2 Thess. 
ii. 9 ff.). The same token, that of false miracles, was ascribed by 
our Lord to the ‘false Christs and false prophets’’ predicted by Him 
(Matt. xxiv. 24). The name of ‘‘ faithful and true” given to the Rider 
on the White Horse in Rev. xix. 11 ff., the ‘‘ righteousness” in which 
‘He judges and makes war,” and “the righteous acts of the saints” 
constituting the “ fine linen, clean and white,” that clothes His army, 
are the antithesis to the picture of Antichrist and his followers in 
2 Thess. ii. 10-12, Finally, having ‘‘come up out of the abyss,” the 
Wild Beast “is to go away els dww\ccav”’ (Rev. xvii. 8), like the Law- 
less One, with his wrapovgla xar’ é&vépyeay rod Zaraya, who was intro- 
duced as 6 ulds rijs dwwelas (2 Thess. ii. 3, 9). 

The ten-horned Wild Beast of John is set forth as the secular 
antagonist of the Man-child, Son of the Woman!, who was born 
‘¢to rule all the nations,” as His would-be destroyer and the usurper 
of His throne; by whom at last, when He appears as conqueror 
upon the ‘white horse,” the Beast is taken and cast with his 
followers ‘“‘into the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone” 
(comp. Rev. xii. with xiii., and then see ch. xix. 11-21). This battle- 
picture expands and translates into Johannine symbolism the conflict 
between the Lord Jesus and the Lawless One, which animates the 
condensed and pregnant lines of 2 Thessalonians ii. The outlines 
etched in rapid strokes by St Paul’s sharp needle are thrown out 
upon the glowing canvas of the Apocalypse in idealized, visionary 
form; but the same conception dominates the imagination of the 
seer of Patmos which haunted the writer of this measured and 
calm Epistle. 

The first Wild Beast of Rev. xiii. forms the centre of a group of 
symbolical figures. There ‘‘comes out of the earth another Wild 


1 W. H. Simcox with good reason sees in the woman who brings forth the 
royal man-child, and then “flies into the wilderness unto her place” till the 
appointed | time, the Jewish Church: see his N otes in Camb. Greek Test. 
on Rev, xii. Cf. Rom. ix. 5, éf dy 6 xpiords 7d xara gapxa. Gunkel however, in 
Schonfung und Chaos, pp. p. 173 ff., contests this application, deriving this scene 
from Jewish mythology, as representing an attack of the Ancient Dragon on the 
pre-existent Messiah. 
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Beast” kindred to the former, called afterwards ‘‘ the false prophet,” 
who acts as his apostle and re-establishes his power after the ‘deadly 
wound” he had received, performing the ‘‘signs” by which his 
worship is supported and enforced. To this second actor, therefore, 
a religious part is assigned, resembling that of a corrupt Church 
serving a despotic State. The False Prophet of St John supplies 
a necessary link between the Apostasy and the Lawless One of 
2 Thess. ii. 8 (see notes above, ad loc.); by his agency the ‘‘iying 
miracles” of v. 10 appear to be performed—in other words, super- 
stition is enlisted in the service of atheism. 

While St John’s first Wild Beast has the False Prophet by his side 
for an ally, he carries on his back the Harlot-woman, who is the 
antithesis to the Church, the Bride of Christ. She is identified, in 
the plainest manner, with the imperial city of Rome. On her fore 
head is the legend, ‘‘ Mystery; Babylon the great, the mother of the 
harlots and the abominations of the earth.” This is but St Paul’s 
‘‘mystery of iniquity” writ large and illuminated. What Babylon 
was to Old Testament prophecy, that Rome became to the prophets 
of the New and to the oppressed Jewish Church, being the metropolis 
of idolatry, the active centre of the world’s evil and the nidus of its 
future development. Further than this, the imperial house of Rome— 
Nero in particular for St Paul, and Domitian (possibly, as Nero 
redivivus) for St John—held to the prophetic soul of the Apostles 
a relation similar to that of the Syrian monarchy and Antiochus 
Epiphanes toward the prophecy of Daniel, serving a8 a proximate 
and provisional goal of its presentiments, the object around which 
the Satanic forces were then gathering and the fittest type of their 
ulterior evolution. But as history pursued its course and the Church 
passed beyond the Apostolic horizon, the new Apocalypse, like the 
old, was found to have a wider scope than appeared at its pro- 
mulgation. The Wild Beast has survived many wounds; he survived 
the fall of the great city, mistress of the earth—the Woman whom 
St John saw riding upon his back. The end was not yet; the word 
of prophecy must run through new cycles of accomplishment. 

It is only in bare outline that we may pursue the later history 
of the doctrine of Antichrist!. It has passed through four principal 
stages, distinguished in the sequel. 


1 For the history of this question, see the articles Antichrist in vol. 1. (2nd ed.) 
of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and in Hastings’ DB., also in Herzog’s 
Real- Encyklopddie (8rd _ed.). There are valuable dissertations on ‘‘the Man 
of Sin”: by Liinemann, in Meyer’s N.7. Commentary (earlier edd.), Riggenbach 
in Lange’s Commentary, Olshausen in his Commentary, ad loc.; also in Alford’s 
Prolegomena to the Thess. Epp. Déllinger elucidates the subject with learning 
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4. ANTICHRIST IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


During the earliest age of the Church’s History, ending with the 
dissolution of the Western Empire in the fifth century, one con- 
sistent theory prevailed respecting the nature of Antichrist,—viz. 
that he was an individual destined one day to overthrow the Roman 
Empire and to establish a rule of consummate wickedness, which would 
quickly be terminated by the appearance of the Lord Jesus from heaven, 
coming to effect the Last Judgement. After the downfall of Rome, 
Greek theologians saw in the Eastern Empire, with its Christian 
capital of Constantinople (the New Rome), the fabric which Antichrist 
would destroy. In later ages this réle was assigned to the Holy Roman 
Empire, resuming the part of imperial Rome in the West. The Eastern 
Empire succumbed in the fifteenth century; but this remained the 
most imposing bulwark of society. When the Western Empire in 
its turn became a shadow, its office was transferred—especially by 
Roman expositors—to the Christian State in general. Here ‘the with- 
holder” (6 xaréxwv, 70 xaréxov) was found by the Fathers, in the power 
of the Roman government and the civil polity of the Empire— 
Romanus status, as Tertullian says; its dissolution imported the end 
of the world to the mind of the Church of the first three centuries. 
The above view was not inconsistent, however, with the recognition 
of the features of Antichrist in particular imperial rulers. Chrysos- 
tom probably echoes a popular belief when he speaks of Nero as 
‘‘a, type of Antichrist,” and as embodying ‘the mystery of iniquity 
already working.” The resemblance of Nero to St John’s first @nplov 
probably favoured this identification. The idea of Nero’s return and 
re-enthronement, so long current in the East, was associated with this 
tradition and kept it alive. 

Many leading Patristic writers however-—-including Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Theodoret, Augustine, Pelagius, John of Damascus— 
sought 7d pvoripiov ris dvoulas not in the political but in the 
religious sphere, following the intimation of 1 Jo. ii. 18—22; they 
saw if continuously working in the progress of heresy and schism; 


and exactness in Appendix I. to his First Age of the Church (translated); and 
Eadie in the Appendix to his Commentary on Thessalonians. For the inter- 
pretation of the parallel texts in the Apocalypse, see Simcox’s Notes in Camb. 
Greek Test., and his interesting Introduction; also C. A. Scott’s Revelation, 
in the Century Bible. As to the bearings of this topic on Eschatology at large, 
see the profound remarks of Dorner in his System of Christian Doctrine, 
vol. Iv., pp. 373—401 (Eng. Trans.); also H. A. A. Kennedy, S¢ Paul’s Concep- 
tions of the Last Things, pp. 207-221. We find ourselves in agreement, as to 
the main lines of interpretation, with Dorner, Olshausen, Riggenbach, Alford, 
Ellicott, Eadie. Bornemann, in Meyer’s Kommentar ®, discusses the subject 
comprebensively, 
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some attempted to combine the two factors, detecting a common 
leaven of Satanic evil in civil and in ecclesiastical rebellion. Greek 
interpreters made faith, or the gifts of the Spirit, the karéxov. 

As to the meaning of 7 dwocracla in this context, opinions were 
divided upon much the same lines, It was revolt from the Catholic 
Church, or from the Imperial State, or from both at once. Immorality 
was a feature regularly attached to doctrinal aberration by orthodox 
exegetes in their treatment of this point; and contemporary illustra- 
tion was not wanting. The vads roi Geou of II. ii. 4 was usually re- 
garded as the Christian Church; but a few scholars (Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Pelagius; and in later days, Nicolas de Lyra and Cornelius a Lapide) 
adhered to the literal reference of this expression to the Jewish 
Temple, supposing that this must be rebuilt, to become Antichrist’s 
seat, before the end of the world. In connexion with the latter 
opinion, a Jewish origin, from the tribe of Dan (Gen. xlix. 17)1— 
the genealogy of Antichrist suggested by Rabbinical interpreters—was 
assigned to the Man of Lawlessness. Many patristic and medieval 
interpreters confess themselves at a loss on this subject. 


5. ANTICHRIST IN THE MrippLE AGEs. 


The old Rome and its vast dominion in the West were submerged 
under the tide of barbarian conquest. But the framework of civilized 
society held together; the rude conquerors had already been touched 
by the spell of the Greeco-Roman civilization, and by the breath of the 
new Christian life. Amid the wreck and conflagration of the ancient 
world, precious and vital relics were spared; a ‘holy seed” survived, 
in which the elements of faith and culture were preserved, to blossom 
and fructify in the fresh soil deposited by the deluge of the northern 
invasions. Out of the chaos of the early Middle Ages there slowly 
arose the modern polity of the Romanized European nations, with 
the Papal See for its spiritual centre, and the revived and consecrated 
Empire of Charlemagne—magni nominis umbra—taking the leadership 

1 From this text, in conjunction with Deut, xxxiii. 22 and Jer. viii. 16 (Lev. 
xxiv. 10 ff. and Jud. xviii. 30f. helper to blacken Dan’s character), an astonishing 
vein of Jewish speculation and allegory has opened out. Dan has served as the 
béte notre of Rabbinism, being made to play amongst the sons of Jacob a part 
resembling that of Judas amour the twelve Apostles. With its ensign of the 
serpent, Dan stood for the antithesis and would-be supplanter of the royal tribe 
of Judah ; it belonged to the dark zorth of the land, and supplied the seat of 
Jeroboam’s apostate and idolatrous worship. Dan, to be sure, is wanting in 
the Apocalyptic list of the Tribes (Rev, vii.). See Friedlinder’s work above 
cited, ch. ix., Die Abstammung des Antichrist aus Dan; also Bousset’s Antét- 
christ, pp. 112 ff. Amongst the Fathers, this tradition goes back to Irenzeus and 
Hippolytus. 
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of the new world (S00 a.p.). Meanwhile the ancient Empire main- 
tained a sluggish existence in the altera Roma of Constantine upon 
the Bosphorus, where it arrested for seven centuries the destructive 
forces of Muhammadanism, until their energy was comparatively spent. 
This change in the current of history, following upon the union of 
Church and State under Constantine, disconcerted the Patristic read- 
ing of prophecy. The cuvré\ca rov alévos appeared to be indefinitely 
postponed, and the clock of time put back once more by the Over- 
ruling Hand. After the fifth century, moreover, the interpretation 
of Scripture, along with every kind of human culture, fell into a deep 
decline. Things present absorbed the energy and thought of religious 
teachers to the exclusion of things to come. The Western Church 
was occupied in Christianizing the barbarian hordes; the Eastern 
Church was torn by schism, and struggling for its very existence 
against Islam; while the two strove with each other, covertly or 
openly, for temporal supremacy. Medieval theologians did little more 
than repeat and systematize the teaching of the Fathers respecting 
Antichrist, which they supplemented from Jewish sources and em- 
broidered with fancies of their own, often childish or grotesque. 

Gradually, however, fresh interpretations came to the front. The 
Greeks naturally saw 6 vids rijs dwwAelas and 6 dyopos in Muhammad, 
and % dwocracia in the falling away of so many Eastern Christians 
to his delusions. In the West, the growing arrogance of the Roman 
bishops and the traditional association of Antichrist with Rome 
combined to suggest the idea of a Papal Antichrist, which had been 
promulgated here and there, and yet oftener whispered secretly, 
long before the Reformation, This theory has, in fact, high Papal 
authority in its favour; for Gregory I. (or the Great), about 590 a.p., 
denouncing the rival assumptions of the contemporary Byzantine 
Patriarch, wrote as follows: ‘‘ Ego autem fidenter dico quia quisquis 
se universalem sacerdotem vocat, vel vocari desiderat, in elatione sua 
Antichristum precurrit ”; he further stigmatized the title of Universal 
Priest as ‘‘ erroris nomen, stultum ac superbum vocabulum...nomen 
blasphemia.” By this just sentence the later Roman Primacy is 
marked out as another type of Antichrist. 

In the 13th century, when Pope Gregory VII. (or Hildebrand, 1073 
—1085 a.p.) and Innocent III. (1198—1216 a.p.) had raised the power 
of the Roman See to its climax, this doctrine was openly maintained 
by the supporters of the Hohenstaufen Emperors. Vindicating the 
divine right of the civil state, they stoutly resisted the claims to tem- 
poral suzerainty then asserted by the Pope in virtue of his spiritual 
authority over all nations as the sole Vicar of Jesus Christ, who is 
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‘‘the ruler of the kings of the earth.” The German Empire claimed 
to succeed to the office ascribed by the Fathers to the old Roman 
State as “the restrainer” of the Man of Sin. Frederic II. of 
Germany and Pope Gregory IX. bandied the name of “ Antichrist” 
‘between them. That century witnessed a revival of religious zeal, 
of which the rise of the Waldenses, the theology of Thomas Aquinas, 
the founding of the Dominican and Franciscan Orders, the im- 
mortal poem of Dante, and the wide-spread revolt against the 
corruptions of Rome, were manifestations in different directions. 
This awakening was attended with a renewal of Apocalyptic study. 
The numbers of Daniel xii. 6B—13, Rev. xii. 6, &c., gave rise to the 
belief that the year 1260 would usher in the final conflict with Anti- 
christ and the end of the world; while the frightful invasion of the 
Mongols, and the intestine divisions of Christendom, threatened the 
latter with destruction. Simultaneously in the East by adding 666, 
‘‘the number of the Wild Beast” in Rev. xiii. 18, to 62%, the date of 
the Hejira (the flight from Mecca, which forms the starting-point 
of Mussalman chronology), it was calculated that Muhammadanism 
was approaching its fall. This crisis also passed, and the world 
went on its way. But it remained henceforward a fixed idea, pro- 
claimed by every dissenter from the Roman See, that Antichrist 
would be found upon the Papal throne. So the Waldenses, so Hus, 
Savonarola, and our own Wyclif taught}. 


6. Tae LutHeran Doctrine or ANTICHRIST. 


Martin Luther’s historic protest adversus execrabilem bullam Anti- 
christt inaugurated the Reformation in 1520 a.p. It was one of 
-Luther’s firmest convictions, shared by all the leading Reformers 
of the 16th century, that Popery is the Antichrist of prophecy; Luther 
expected that it would shortly be destroyed by Christ in His second 
advent. This belief was made a formal dogma of the Lutheran 
Church by the standard Articles of Smalkald in 1537 a.p.2_ It has 
a place in the English Bible; the translators in their address to 
James I. credit that monarch with having given, by a certain tractate 
he had published against the Pope, ‘such a blow unto that Man 
of Sin, as will not be healed.” Bishop Jewel’s Exposition of the 


1 We must distinguish, however, between an Antichrist and the Antichrist. 
A sincere Roman Catholic might assign to this or that unworthy Pope a place 
amongst the ‘‘ many Antichrists.”’ ; 

2 Melanchthon admitted a second Antichrist in Muhammad, He distinguished 
between the Eastern and Western Antichrists. The conjunction of Pope and 
Turk was common with our Protestant forefathers. 
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Thessalonian Epistles, delivered in the crisis of England’s revolt from 
Rome, is the most characteristic piece of native Reformation exegesis, 
and gives powerful expression to the Lutheran view. In the 17th 
century, however, this interpretation was called in question amongst 
English Divines. The late Christopher Wordsworth, in his Lectures 
on the Apocalypse, and in his Commentary on the New Testament, has 
contributed a learned and earnest vindication of the traditional Pro- 
testant position. 

This theory has impressive arguments in its favour, drawn both 
from Scripture and history. It contains important elements of 
truth, and applied with great cogency to the Papacy of the later 
Middle Ages. But many reasons forbid us to identify the Papal 
system with St Paul’s dyOpwros rijs dvopias. Two considerations 
must here suffice: (1) the Apostle’s words describe, as the Fathers 
saw, a personal Antichrist; they cannot be satisfied by any mere 
succession of men or system of Antichristian evil. (2) His Man of 
Lawlessness is to be the avowed opposer and displacer of God, and 
had for his type such rulers as Antiochus Epiphanes and the worst 
of the deified Cesars. Now however gross the idolatry of which the 
Pope has been the object, and however daring and blasphemous the 
pretensions of certain occupants of the Papal Chair, Romanism does 
not, either openly or virtually, exalt its chief rt rdyra deybpuevor Oedv 
7 oéBacua; one must seriously weaken and distort the language 
of the Apostle to adjust it to the claims of the Roman Pontiff. 
The Roman Catholic system has multiplied, instead of abolishing, 
objects of worship; its ruling errors have not been those of atheism, 
but of superstition. At the same time, its adulation of the Pope and 
the priesthood has debased the religious instinct of Christendom ; it 
has nursed the spirit of anthropolatry—the man-worship, which 
St Paul believed was to find in the Man of Lawlessness its cul- 
minating object. 


7. ANTICHRIST IN MopERN Times. 


It would occupy several pages barely to state the various theories 
advanced upon this mysterious subject in more recent times. 

Not the least plausible is that which saw 7d pvoripiov ris dvopulas 
in the later developments of the French Revolution at the close of the 
18th century, with its apotheosis of an abandoned woman in the 
character of Goddess of Reason, and which identified 6 dyouzos with 
Napoleon Buonaparte. The empire of Napoleon was essentially a 
restoration of the military Cesarism of ancient Rome. He came 
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within a little of making himself master, like Julius Cesar, of the 
civilized world. This unscrupulous despot, with his superb genius 
and insatiable egotism—the offspring and the idol, till he became the 
scourge, of a lawless democracy—is, surely, in the true succession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Nero Cesar. Napoleon has set before our 
times a new and commanding type of the Lawless One, which has had, 
and may have hereafter, its imitators. 

Nor is the godlessness of St Paul’s ulds rijs dwwelas wanting in a 
bold and typical modern expression. Following upon the negative 
and destructive atheism of the 18th century, the scientific, constructive 
atheism of the 19th century has built up an imposing system of 
thought and life. The, theory of Positivism, as it was propounded 
by its great apostle, Auguste Comte, culminates in the doctrine that 
‘‘Man is man’s god.” God and immortality, the entire world of the 
supernatural, this philosophy abolishes in the name of science and 
modern thought. It sweeps them out of the way to make room for 
le grand étre humain, or collective humanity, which is to command 
our worship through the memory of its heroes and men of genius, 
and in the person of woman adored within the family. This scheme of 
religion Comte worked out with the utmost seriousness, and furnished 
with an elaborate hierarchy and ritual based on the Roman Catholic 
model, Although Comte’s religion of humanity is disowned by many 
positivists and has only come into practice upon a limited scale, it is 
a phenomenon of great significance. It testifies to the persistence of 
the religious instinct in our nature, and indicates the direction which 
that instinct is compelled to take when deprived of its rightful object 
(see the Apostle’s words in Rom. i, 23). Comte would have carried 
us back, virtually, to the Pagan adoration of deified heroes and 
deceased emperors, or to the Chinese worship of family ancestors. 
Positivism provides in its Great Being an abstraction which, if it 
should once take hold of the popular mind, must inevitably tend to 
realize itself in concrete individual shape. It sets up a throne of 
worship within ‘the temple of God,” which the man of destiny will 
be found ‘in his season” to occupy. 

Since the time of Hugo Grotius (1583—1645 a.p.), the famous Dutch 
Protestant scholar, theologian, and statesman, numerous attempts 
have been made to demonstrate the fulfilment of N.T. prophecy within 
the Apostolic or post-Apostolic days, upon the assumption that the 
wapougia of Jesus was realized in the judgement falling upon the 
Jewish nation and by the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70 a.p. 
This line of interpretation was adopted by Romanist theologians, as 
by Bossuet in the 17th century and Déllinger in the 19th, partly by 
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way of return to the Patristic view and partly in defence against Pro- 
testant exegesis. These preterist theories, restricting the application 
of St Paul’s prediction to the first age of the Church, in various ways 
strain and minimize his language by attempting to bring it within 
the measure of contemporary events. Or else they assume, as rational- 
istic interpreters complacently do, that such prophecies, proceeding 
from a subjective stand-point and being the product of the passing 
situation, were incapable of real fulfilment and have been refuted 
by the course of history. Almost every Roman Emperor from 
Caligula down to Trajan—some even of later times—has been made 
to serve for the Man of Sin, or the Restrainer, by one or other of the 
commentators ; Nero has figured in both capacities ; so has Vespasian}, 
Others hold—and this theory is partly combined with the last, as e.g. 
by Grotius—that Simon Magus, the traditional father of heresy, was 
6 dyvouoss; while others, again, see 7rd puvoripioy ris dvoulas in the 
Jewish nation of St Paul’s time®, Outside the secular field, the power 
of the Holy Spirit, the decree of God, the Jewish law, the believing 
remnant of Judaism, and even Paul himself, have been put into the 
place of rd xaréyoy by earlier or later authorities. But none of 
these suggestions has obtained much acceptance. A small group 
of critics—Bahnsen, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer—who date 2 Thessalonians 
in the reign of Trajan and after the year 100 (see Introd. p. xlv.), 
explain +d puoriptoy rijs dvoulas as the heretical Gnosticism of that 
period, and 76 xaréxov as the Episcopate, or the like. Apart from 
the assumed date, Bahnsen’s interpretation is a return to the view of 
Theodore and Augustine. 

The tendency of recent critical interpretation is to ascribe to this 
passage, and to the prophetic eschatology of the N.T. generally, 
& purely ideal or “poetic” and parmnetic value®. The rise of Anti- 
christ, along with the rapovola of the Lord Jesus and the judgement- 


1 On the relation of contemporary Emperors to 2 Thess. ii. 3 ff., see Askwith’s 
Introduction to the Epp. to the Spaalonsans: pp. 130 ff. 

2 So Lightfoot: “It seems on the whole proble that the Antichrist is repre- 
sented especially by Judaism” (Smith’s DB., art. 2 Thessalonians). 

* 0. L. Nitzsch (in his Essays De revelatione, 1808) was the first to give this 
theory systematic expression. The following sentences, quoted by Bornemann, 
indicate his position: the sapovoia “est factum ideale, non certo loco ac tem- 
pore, sed ubicumque et quandocumque opus _fuerit ad_confirmanda pietatis 
-studia, cum fiducia exspectandum.”’ ‘The prediction of the Parousia is ‘mere 
moralis qua materiam, et poetica qua formam...Apostolus, cum illa scriberet 
parum curavit aut sensiit discrimen quod poeticw rerum divinarum descriptioni 
cum historia intercedit. Ex instinctu morali ac divino docebat omnia, accom- 
modate ad usum practicum; non ut schol preceptis atque ita ut theologicis 
usibus inserviret.” As to the Man of Sin: “Homo iste malus, cujus futura 
revelatio describitur, nusquam que uam fuit nec in terum futurus esse 
videtur.”’ As much as to say, the Apostle Paul aimed at edification in his 
prophecies, with very little regard to fact and truth! 
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scene of the Last Day, are taken to be no literal occurrences of the 
future, but ‘‘super-historical” events of the kingdom of God—in 
other words, to be imaginative representations, under their symbolic 
Biblical dress, of spiritual conflicts and crises which will find their 
issue in modes determined by conditions remote from those existing 
in the first ages and far beyond the horizon of the New Testament. 
The N.T. fulfilment, it is pointed out, set aside in what appeared to 
be essential particulars the concrete terms of O.T. prophecy, so that 
the interpreters of the latter were thrown quite off the track in their 
forecast of the Messianic days; and the like fate, it is said, will over- 
take the expositors of N.T. eschatology, who moreover are at complete 
discord amongst themselves. No doubt, the Apostles expected, and . 
that shortly, a visible return of the glorified Jesus and the gathering 
of mankind in judgement before Him. But this mode of conceiving 
the consummation belonged to the mental furniture of their times; 
it was supplied them by the prophetic imagery of the Old Testament 
and by Jewish Apocalyptic; only the spiritual ideas expressed under 
this conventional dress were truly their own, and are essential to the 
Christian faith and of unchanging worth. 

The above mode of treating N.T. prophecy falls in with the spirit 
of our times, and escapes the difficulties pressing on those who main- 
tain a belief in definite prediction. But, in consistency, it must be 
applied to the words of our Lord as well as to those of His Apostles, 
and to the thoughts which lay behind His words, The Day of the 
Lord and the Second Coming were matter of positive expectation on 
His part. However mistaken Jewish eschatology had been in respect 
to the circumstances of His first coming, that proved a matter-of- 
fact event and not a mere regulative or edifying idea; it realized in 
historical form the deeper sense and true burden of O.T. prophecy. 
Ancient Israel was right in the main fact. The Church should be 
wiser by the experience of Judaism; it has been cautioned by the 
failure of so many presumptuous deductions from the words of Christ 
and His Apostles respecting the last days. To evacuate their pre- 
dictions of all definite meaning because that meaning has been over- 
defined, to suppose that what they foresaw was a mere exaggerated 
reflexion of the circumstances of their own age and is without 
objective warrant or reality, is an act of despair in the interpreter. 
The ideal and the abstract, if they be living forces, are bound to take 
a real, determinate shape. History requires another coming of Jesus 
in His glory to crown human development, and to complement His 
first coming in lowliness and for rejection. On the other hand, the 
powers of evil at work in humanity tend, by a secret law, to gather 
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themselves up at one crisis after another into some dominant and 
representative personality. The ideal Antichrist conceived by Scrip- 
ture, when actualized, will mould himself upon the lines of the 
many Antichrists whose career the Church has already witnessed. 
Like other great prophecies of Scripture, this word of St Paul has 
& progressive fulfilment. It is carried into effect from time to time, 
under the action of Divine laws operating throughout human affairs, 
in partial and transitional forms, which prefigure and may contribute 
to its final realization. For such predictions are inspired by Him 
who ‘worketh all things after the counsel of His own will”; they 
rest upon the principles of God’s moral government, and the abiding 
facts of human nature. We find in Antiochus IV. and in Gaius Cesar 
examples, present to the minds of inspired writers, of autocratic 
human power animated by a demonic pride and a desperate spirit 
of irreligion. We accept, with Chrysostom, an earnest of the embodi- 
ment of St Paul’s idea in the person of Nero, who furnished St John 
with an apt model for his more extended and vivid delineations. 
We recognize, with the later Greek Fathers and Melanchthon, plain 
Antichristian tokens and features in the polity of Muhammad. We 
recognize, with Gregory I. and the Protestant Reformers, a prelude 
of Antichrist’s coming and conspicuous traits of his character in the 
spiritual despotism of the See of Rome; and we sorrowfully mark 
throughout the Church’s history the tares growing amid the wheat, 
the perpetuation and recrudescence in manifold forms of ‘the 
apostasy ” which prepares the way of Antichrist and abets his rule. 
We agree with those who discern in the Napoleonic idea an ominous 
revival of the lawless absolutism and worship of human power that 
prevailed in the age of the Cesars; while positivist and materialistic 
philosophy, with sensualistic ethics, are making for the same goal}, 


1 The following extract from Comte’s Catéchisme Positiviste is a roel 4 
proof of the readiness with which scientific atheism may join hands wit 
political absolutism: ‘‘Au nom du et de l’avenir, les serviteurs théoriques 
et les serviteurs peatigues de L’HumanitTs# viennent prendre dignement la 
direction générale des affaires terrestres, pour construire enfin la vraie providence, 
morale, speueceneles et matérielle; en excluant irrévocablement de la supré- 
matie politique tous les divers esclaves de Dieu, Catholiques, protestantes, ou 
déistes, comme dtant a la fois arriérés et perturbateurs.”’—The true Pontifical 
style! It is not avery long step from these words to the situation which the 
Apostles describe in 2 Thess. it. 4 and Rev. xiii. 16 ff. It is significant that 
Comte issued his Catechism of the new religion just after the coup d’état of 
Louis Napoleon, whom he congratulates on ‘“‘the happy crisis’! In the same 
preface he glorified the Emperor Nicholas I. of Russia, as “‘the sole truly 
eminent chief of which our century can claim the honour, oP to the present 
time.” Comte’s ignorance of politics is some excuse for these blunders; but the 
conjunction remains no less portentous. Faith in God and faith in freedom are 
bound up together. See Arthur’s Physical and Moral Law, pp. 231—237; and 
his Religion without God, on Positivism generally. 
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The history of the world is one. The first century lives over again 
in the twentieth. All the factors of evil co-operate, as do those of 
good. There are but two kingdoms behind the numberless powers 
contending throughout the ages of human existence, that of Satan and 
that of Christ; though to our eyes their forces lie scattered and con- 
fused, and we distinguish ill between them. But the course of time 
quickens its pace, as if nearing some great issue. Science has given 
an immense impetus to human progress in almost all directions, and 
moral influences propagate themselves with greater speed than here- 
tofore. There is going on a rapid interfusion of thought, a unifying 
of the world’s life and a gathering together of the forces on either 
side to ‘‘the valley of decision,” that seem to portend some world- 
wide crisis, in which the glorious promises or dark forebodings of 
revelation, or both at once, will be anew fulfilled. Still Christ’s 
words stand, as St Augustine said, to put down “the fingers of the 
calculators}.” It is not for us to know times or seasons. What back- 
ward currents may arise in our secular progress, what new seals are 
to be opened in the book of human fate, and through what cycles the 
evolution of God’s purpose for mankind has yet to run, we cannot 
guess. 


1 ““QOmnes calculantium digitos resolvit”’; on Matt. xxiv. 36 
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holiness and bodily purity, 
82—90; holinees and love, 76 f. 

Holsten, C., xliii 

Holtzmann, H. J., xliii, xlv f. 

holy living, directions for, 126— 
135 


Holy Roman Empire, 223 

Houy Sprrarr, THE (see xveipa 
dyiov), 23 

Homer, quoted, 29, 48, 69, 163, 
205 


homeoteleuta, 33, 79, 106, 138 

hopelessness of Pagan world, 
95 f. 

Horace, 58 

Horn, the Little, 
215 f., 220 

Hort, F. J. A., quoted or re- 
ferred to, 41, 90, 121, 139, 153 

humanity, worship of, 228 

Hus, John, 226 

Huxtable, E., 41 


in Daniel, 


idealistic eschatology, 219 f., 
229 ff. 

idleness at Thess., xxxviii, 
203—213 


idolatry, xxiii ff., 28 f. 

Ignatius, 8t, 113 

indiscipline at Thess., xxxvi, 
xxxviii, xliii, liii, 124, 204 ff., 
211 ff. 

Innocent III., Pope, 225 

inscriptions, Greek, xvi, vii 

sir doc in 2 Thess., ene 
of, liii f 

Irenexus, 168, 181, 224 
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irony in Paul, 92, 108, 209 

Isaiah, Bk of, 1x £., 22, 29, 31, 
60, 88, 91, 96, 100, 108f, 
110, 112, 115, 135, 188, 146, 
147, 150, 156, 160, 170, 179f., 

. 185, 203, 218 f. 

itaciem, lxvii, 68, 105, 159, 160, 
197 


James, Ep. of, xxxvi, 20, 76, 189, 
194 
Jason of Thess., xviii f., xxxii f., 


Jenovan (Jahveh), the name, 29 

Jeremiah, Bk of, 29, 38, 57, 86, 
91, 109, 116, 146, 148, 994 

Jerome (Hieronymus), St, quoted 
or referred to, 87, 108, 170 

Jerusalem, 15, 52, 141; fall of, 
Xxxix, 60, 56 f., 228 ; temple 
of, 170 

Jesus, words of, used by Paul, 
lxi, 95 f., 98, 107, 109 f., 112, 
113, 130, 163, 164, 167, 182 

Jewel, Bp, on Antichrist, 226 f. 

Jewish Antichrist, 218 f. 

Jewish nation, attitude of, to the 
Gospel, xvi ff., 50, 53 ff. 

Jews, the, in Thess. , xi, XV—xviii, 
xxxiv f., 50, 60 

Job, Bk of, Ix, 131, 146, 179, 
185 


Joel, Bk of, 100, 108, 129, 180 

John, Apocalypse of (see Revela- 
tion) 

John, 1 Ep. of, 30, 47, 60, 76, 
87, 90, 111, 162, 167, 189, 
223; 2 Ep. of, 17, 91; 3 Ep. 
of, 48 

John, Gospel of, xix, 23, 29, 41, 
53, 60, 72, 75, 76, 80, 86, 91, 
95 f., 101, 108, 109, 111, 112, 
118, 133, 148, 170, 173, 182, 
189, 213 

Josephus, quoted, 15, 55, 181 

Joshua, Bk of, 167 

oo B., quoted, xxvii, 18, 


Jubilees, Bk of, 217 
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Judman Churches, 52 f. 

Judaistic controversy, xxxiv, 41 

Judas Iscariot, 168 

Jude, Ep. of, 101 

Judenhasse, 55 

Judgement, the Last, Paul’s 
preaching of, xxviii ff.; doc- 
trine of, in Thess, Epp., 30 f., 
108 ff., 145—151, 179—187 

Judges, Bk of, 224 

Jiilicher, A., xliii, xlv 

Julius Cesar, 173 

Justin Martyr, xlii 

Juvenal, quoted, 54 


Kennedy, H. A. A., 223 

Kern, F. H., xlii, xlv ff. 

Kingdom of God, of Christ (see 
Baoirela), xix f., 46 f. 

kiss, the holy (see plAnua) 

Klépper, A., xlvii 

Kiihner, R., Grammatik der 
grees Sprache®, quoted, 24, 
31 


Lactantius, 108 

Lamentations, Bk of, 146 

Later Greek (cow), language of, 
lvi f., 28, 41, 87, 105, 111, 117, 
164, 191, 205, 212 

Latinisms in Greek text, lxvi f., 
63, 105, 159 

law, the withholder, 177 ff. 

Leviticus, Bk of, 48 

Lightfoot, J. B., quoted or referred 
to, x, liv, 18, 31, 36, 89, 41, 
46, 51, 60, 74, 81, 82, 90, 108, 
109, 110, 111, 118, 114, 117, 
118, 122, 135, 186 f., 140, 147, 
155, 165, 182, 190, 201, 206, 
229 

litotes (or meiosis), 54, 199 f. 

liturgical rhythm, lvii, 143 

Livy, quoted, x 

Lock, W., 108 

Lucian, quoted, x, 19 

Lucifer of Calaris, quoted, 13 

Luke, St, associated with Paul, 
xv 
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Luke, Gospel of, lxi, 23, 30, 49, 
53, 54, 55, 67, 74, 77, 84, 108, 
109, 110, 130, 135, 143, 175, 
176 

Liinemann, G., 69 

aera Martin, on Antichrist, 
226 f. 


Maccabean times, 171, 217 

Maccabees, 1 Bk of, 59, 123, 167, 
172, 186 ; 

Maccabees, 2 Bk of, 96, 163 

Maccabees, 4 Bk of, 150 

Macedonia, Province of, ix, x, xv, 
xxi, 198 f.; see map 

Macedonian Churches, xxi, xliii f., 
Ixii, 91 f. 

Malachi, Bk of, lxi, 109, 116, 
205 

Manen, van, xliii 

manual labour, 
207 f. 

manuscripts, Greek, of the Epp. 
(see uncial, minuscule) 

Mark, Gospel of, 53, 61, 74, 113, 
163, 164, 182 

Matthew, Gospel of, lxi, 22, 30, 
35, 42, 49, 53, 54, 56, 61, 67, 
74, 75, 77, 87, 100, 102, 108, 
118, 125, 127, 150, 168, 167, 
170, 182, 200, 217 f., 218, 221, 
232 

Melanchthon, Philip, on Anti- 
christ, 226, 231 

Messiah, the suffering, xviii 

Meyer, H. A. W., 84 

Micah, Bk of, 100, 109 

Michael, the archangel, 101 

military metaphors, 100, 114 f. 

ministry of Thess. Church, xliv, 
120—125 

minuscule mss., lxv, and Textual 
Notes passim 

miracles of Antichrist (see on- 
petov) 

Moffatt, J., xliii, xlv 

morals, Christian, xxx f.; defec- 
tive at Thess., 79 f. 

Moulton, J. H., Ixvii, 117 


44 f., 93 £., 
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Muhammadanism and Antichrist, 
225 


Napoleon Buonaparte, 227 f., 231 

Nehemiah, Bk of, 59 

Nero, the Emperor, xlvi f., 178, 
222, 228, 228, 231; redivivus, 
xlvi f., liii f. 

Nestle, Eb., on Greek Text of 
N.T., 60 

Nitzsch, C. L., quoted, 229 

esi the, of the Wild Beast, 


Numbers, Bk of, lxi, 135, 194, 
213 


Obadiah, Bk of, 146 

(Ecumenius, 182 

Old Testament, use of, in Thess. 
Epp., lvii, lx f. 

Olympus, Mt, xi f.; see map 

Origen, quoted, 13, 32, 42 


Paganism, condition of, xxv, 
xxviii, 83, 86, 96, 173 f., 178 

Papacy, the, and Antichrist, 
225 ff., 231 

Papyri, the Egyptian-Greek, lvii, 
lxi, 205 

paronomasia and word-plays, lix, 
200, 209 

pauperism, danger of, at Thess., 
208 ff. 


Pergamum, 172 

persecution at Thess., xvili—-xxi, 
xxxvii f., 52 ff., 66f.; at Berwa, 
xxii, 54; at Philippi, xv, 36; 
at Corinth, 71, 199 f. 

Peter, 1 Ep. of, 15, 17, 66, 67, 
88, 84 f., 118, 114, 116, 126, 
133, 191 

Peter, 2 Ep. of, 17, 108, 147, 

167 

Pfleiderer, O., xlili, xlv, 229 

Philemon, Ep. to, xxi, xxii, 149, 
155, 214 

Philippi, xv f., xxix, 36, 91, 144; 
bounty from, sent to "Paul, 
xxxiv, 45 
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_ Philippians, Ep. to, its relation 


to Thess. Epp., Ilviii f., lxii; 
other reff., xxii, xxxiv, lx, lxii, 
lxiv, 15, 30, 42, 45, 51, 58, 59, 
60, 65, 96, 102, 103, 108, 131, 
143, 155, 168 

Philo Judzeus, 64, 84, 182, 
169 

Pindar, quoted, 57 f. 

Pigto, quoted or referred to, 19, 
28 f., 46, 58, 64, 92 f., 131 
Pliny the younger, Nat. History 

of, x, 44 
Plutarch, 132, 164 
Politarchs, the, at Thess. x, 
xviii f., xxxii, 60, 178 
ee Histories of, x, 46, 180, 
9 f. 


Polycarp, St, Ep. of, xlii; Martyr. 
of, 173 f. 

Pompey, at Thess., xii 

Positivism and Antichrist, 228, 
231 

preeterist theories of Antichrist, 
229 


prayer and thanksgiving, 127, 
135, 158, 161 

preaching, Paul’s, at Thess., xvii 
—xx, xxili—-xxxi, 23 f., 28 f., 
35—49, 51, 67, 80f., 174, 191f., 
205, 208 

prophecy (see mpopyrela), 
Apostolic Church, 98, 198; 
progressive fulfilment of, 231 f. 

Prophet, the False, of Revelation, 
222 

proselytes, Jewish, and Chris- 
tianity, xvii 

Proverbs, Bk of, lx, 60, 88, 
100 

Psalms, Bk of, Ixf., 22, 29, 31, 
40, 72, 74, 76, 83, 86, 100, 112, 
185, 147, 148, 151, 180, 183, 
194, 198, 201, 202 

Psalms of Solomon, 91, 217 

a rs motive, Paul’s, xxxiv f., 
36— 


Quintilian, quoted, 209 
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Rahbinical phrases, 85, 210; 
teaching on Antichrist, 224 
Ramsay, W. M., quoted or re- 
ferred to, xv, xvii, xx, xxviii, 
xliii 

Raphael, the archangel, 101 

readings of Greek text, the more 
noticeable, lxvi f. 

Reformers, the Protestant, on 
Antichrist, 226 f. ; 

relative attraction, 142 

resurrection, the Christian, xxiv, 
80, 97, 101; of Jesus, 30, 96 f., 
117 f. 

retaliation forbidden, 125 

retribution, Divine, 145 f., 184 ff. 

revelation (see dwoxd\uyis) 

Revelation, Bk of, its relation to 
2 Thess., xlii f., xlvi f., liii f., 
219—222; other reff., 17, 19, 
80, 100, 108, 109, 143, 145, 
147, 150, 156, 168, 172, 181, 
184, 186, 224, 226 

right of maintenance, Apostolic, 
40 f. 

riot at Thess., xviii ff. 

Ritschl, A., 50 

Robinson, J. A., on Ephesians, 
quoted, 52, 117, 176 

Roman law and Christianity, 
179 

Romans, Ep. to, xxvi, xxix, li, 
lviii, lx, 20, 22, 23, 27, 31, 41, 
46, 50, 51, 56, 84, 86, 91, 96, 
115, 116, 118 f., 121, 181, 148, 
149, 167, 176, 177, 182, 184, 
185, 186, 188, 193, 199, 200, 
201, 218, 221 

Rome, city of, ix, xix, 27, 218, 


222 
Ruth, Bk of, 85 


Sabatier, A., quoted, xxxiv 

Sahidic Version, lxvi, 33 

Saint Sophia, mosque of, at 
Thess., xiii 

saints, the (see dy.ot) 

Sallust, Catilina, 96 

Saloniki, ix 
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Samuel, 1 and 2 Bks of (1 and 2 
Kingdoms iu LXX), 38, 45, 70, 
83, 133, 168, 185, 206 

Saracens, masters of Thess., xiii; 
assault on Eastern Enipire, 
178 f. 

Savonarola, 226 

Schmidt, J. C. Chr., xlii 

Schmidt, P. W., liii f. 

Schmiedel, P. W., in Hand- 
commentar, xiii, xlv ff., 35, 38, 
50, 132, 200 

Schrader, K., xlii 

Schiirer, E., 41 

self-defence of Paul, xxxiv f., 34 
—48, 57—61 

Severianus, 180 

Shakespeare, quoted, 55, 85 

Sibylline Oracles, 217 f. 

Silas (Shila, Silvanus; see also 
LAovayds), xivf., xxxiif., 15 f., 
28, 50, 52, 98, 141; his pos- 
sible share in 2 Thess., xl f., 
xlix f. 

eer W. H., on Revelation, 
22 

Simon Magus, and Antichrist, 
229 

Sirach, Bk of, 21, 54, 76, 85, 146, 
155, 194, 202 

Sophocles, 44, 60, 123 

soul, the (see yux%) 

spirit (see wxveiua) 

Spmit, THE Hoy (see xwvedua 
a@yiov, and Hoty) 

Spitta, F., xlvii f., 1, 67 f. 

Steck, R., xliii 

Stephen, St, 54, 144 

Strabo, quoted, x 

style of the Epp., lviii ff.; of 
2 Thess., xlviii ff., lvii, lix f., 
143 

subscription to Epp., xxxix 

Suetonius, De vita Cesarum, xix, 
172 f. 

synagogue, the Jewish, its Gentile 
adherents, xvif.; Paul preach- 
ing in, xvii f. 

Syrian readings and recension of 
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Text, Ixvif., 38, 62f., 78 f., 
104, 159, 161, 197 


Tacitus, quoted, 54, 173 

Tafel, de Thessalonica ejusque 
agro, xii 

Tancred, the Crusader, xii 

Targum of Jonathan, 218 f. 


Tarsus, 

‘tendency’ school of criticism, 
xlii f., xlv 

tent-making, Panl’s trade of, 


44 f., 206 f., 214 

Tertullian, quoted or referred to, 
84, 104, 135, 223 

Theocritus, 119 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 84, 122, 
168, 171, 181, 229 

Theodoret, xi, 75, 145 

Theodosius the Great, Emperor, 


xii 

Theophylact, 83 

Therma, ix 

Thermaic Gulf, xi; see map 

Thessalonian Christians, cha- 
racter of, xliii f., 19 ff., 28 f., 
46, 51, 60 f., 74, 81, 91 f., 95, 
112, 140—145, 164, 187—191, 
198f., 201 f., 210f.; sufferings 
of, xvili, xxxili, xxxvii, lxii f., 
21, 25, 49 ff., 67, 125, 126 f., 
141--146 

Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Ep. to, 
mutual relations of, xxxvii ff., 
xlviii ff., 161, 164 f.; order of, 
xxxviii f.; genera] character 
of, lxi ff. 

Thessalonica, history of, ix, xii f.; 
position of, xi f., xvi, 92, 198, 
—see map; Paul’s connexion 
with, xiv—xxii, xxxii—xli, 
lxi ff., 16, 28, 34ff., 72 ff., 
152 f., 174, 190 f.; his wish to 
return to, xxxiv ff., 57 ff., 71; 
Paul’s sermon at, xvii f. (see 
preaching) -— 

Thucydides, quoted, 39, 87, 123 

Timothy, with Paul at Thess. - 
xiv ff., 15 f., 64; his visit to 


Thess. 
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Thess. and report, xxxiii, 57, 
63—738, 79 f., 140; his share 
in the Epp., xl f., xlviii—lii; 
other reff., 28, 64, 65, 141 

Timothy, 1 Ep. to, xxi, 37, 91, 
93, 117, 118, 121, 143, 149, 
167, 172, 175 f., 180, 209 

Timothy, 2 Ep. to, lxiv, 33, 60, 
82, 91, 109, 167, 178, 180, 191, 
199 

Tischendorf, C., quoted, 63, 197 

title of Epp., 13 

Titus, Ep. to, lxiv, 29, 86, 180, 
189 

Tobit, Bk of, 101 

treason, charge of, against Paul, 
xviii ff., 174 f. 

Trench, R.C., on N.T. Synonyms, 
passim 

Troas, port of, xiv f. 

Turks, at Thess., xi, xiii 


uncial mss., the Greek, lxv ff,, 
and Textual Notes passim 

union with Christ, 102 f., 117 f., 
156, 191 


Van Manen, xliii 

Vergil, quoted, 198 

versions, ancient, of Epp., lxv ff., 
Textual Notes passim 

Vespasian, the Emperor, 173, 229 

Via Egnatia, x, xvi, xxix 

vocabulary, the Greek, of 1 and 2 
Thess., lv ff 

Vulgate version, the Latin, quoted 
or referred to, xvii, 47, 58, 87f., 
89, 107, 122, 128, 180, 163, 164, 
169, 174, 180, 202, 209 


Waldenses, the, on Antichrist, 
226 


Weber, F., on Antichrist, 218 

Weiss, B., on Text of Thess, 
Epp., 82, 63, 79, 105, 161, 
197; on Apocalyptic, xlvii 

Weizsicker, C., 41 

Wesley, C., quoted, 97 

Westcott, B. F., on Daniel, 215 


Q 
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Westcott-Hort, N.T. in Greek 
(WH), lxv ff., 32 f., 60, 160, 
166, 197, and Textual Notes 
generally 

Western readings of Greek Text, 
lxvi f., 63, 78 f., 104, 106, 159, 
160, 197 

Winer-Moulton, Grammar of 
N.T. Greek, passim 

Winer-Schmiedel, Grammatik d. 
n.-t. Sprachidioms (incomplete), 
32, 110, 205 

Wisdom, Bk of, 110, 115, 160, 
169, 177 
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women of Thess., the Greek, xvii 

word-plays (see paronomasia) 

Wordsworth, Chr., 227 

worship, objects of (see o¢facuc) 

Wrede, W., on authenticity of 
2 Thess., xlvi, xlix 


Xenophon, quoted, 82, 85 
Xerxes at Thess., ix 


Zahn, Th., xiii, xlviii, 15 

Zechariah, Bk of, 38, 100, 109, 
168 f. 

Zephaniah, Bk of, 109 





II. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS AND 
PHRASES. 


Words specially defined or discussed are marked with an asterisk, 
with the specific reference in thicker type. 


aya0és, 70, 125 f., 194; -wovvn, 
lvi, 154 f. 
dyardw, aydrn, 20 f., 70, 91, 


114 f., 122 f., 188, "198, 202 ; 
dyamrnrés, 44 

dyyedos, 101, 147 

ayidiw, *-oubs, 76, 88, 89, 131 f., 
189 f.; *dycos, -wotvn, lvi, 46, 
76, 90; drycoe (ol), 77, 151 

dyvoeiy, od Oddw..., 94 f. 


aSeAGés 6), -ol, 21, 57, 87, 107, 
135, 163, 188, 198, 205, 212 

ddcadelwris, Ivi, ]xi, 19, 126 

ddixia, 183, 186 

ahp, 102 

*dberéw, 89 

alpéouat, 188 

algyidios, 110 

*alwveos, 150, 193 f. 

*dxabapola, 87, 88 f. 

axofs, Adyos, 51 

dxovw, 2 

*dxptBas, 108 

*é\ndeca (fh), 188 f., 186, 189 f. 

adnOuvds, 29 

adAnOas, 51 f. 

aAAfAous, 75, 108, 125 f. 

éuaptla, 56 


aua otv, 101, 118 f. 

dueumwros, -ws, lvi, 46, 76f., 184 

duny, 63, 106, 197 

dvaywwwokw, 136 f. 

*dydyxn, 71 

dvatpéw, or dvaricxw, 160, 179, 
181 


dvapévw, lvi, 29 f. 

dvardnpbw, 56 

*dyeots, 146 

dvéorn 6 "Inoots, 96 f. 

avéxouat, 142 

dyGpwaos (see dpéoxw) 

*AvOpwwos (6) ris aera (apap- 
rlas), xxxviif,, xlvf., li, 159, 
168-174, 175 ff., 179 ff., 186 f.; 
the Appendix 

dv6’ wy, 183 f. 

avlornm, 96 f., 101 

dvoula (h), dvouos (6), xlviii, 
176 f., 179-183; the Appendix 

dvrawodléwu, 72, 146 f. 

avréxopat, 124 

dyri, 125 

dyrixelwevos (6), xlv f., 168 ff. 

&itos, -ws, 48, 140; dide, 38, 153f. 

amdyrnow, els, lvii, 102 

adwaé xal dis, 59 

drapx, 160, 188 f. 

dw’ dpxjs, 160, 188 f. 
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awas, 160, 185 f. 

*dedrn, 188, 220 ~ 

awéfavery 6 "Inoois, 96 f., 117 f. 
anréxopnat, 82, 130 f. 

= 58, 147, 150, 164; dwé—éx, 


awodelxrusu, 169 

awodléwmu, 105, 125 

awroxadimrw, *-yus, 61, 146, 168, 
175 f., 179 

dwodddpevor (ol), ae 184, 220 

awoppavifw, lvi, 57 f. 

*érooracla (4), 167, 904 

*dwborodos, 41 

dwwrea (see vids) 

épa ov, lvi, 113, 191 

dpéoxw dvOpwimros, Oey, 38, 54, 81 

apratw, 101 f. 

*dprc, 70, 176, 177 

&prov écbiw, 206, 210 

apxdyyeros, 100 f. 

dobevis, 124 

dordfouat, -onds, 135, 214 

dogdrera, 109 f. 

adraxréw, -ToS, 
204 ff., 213 

*dromos, 199 

avrol...otdare, 34, 66, 107, 206; 
avros 6 Beds, 6 KUptos, 74, 99, 
131, 192, 213 


-rws, lvi, 124, 


*Bdpos, 40 f. 

*Baowrela (7) Tod Oeot, 48, 49, 
60 f., 144 f. 

BeNlap, 218 


yaorpl, év, Exovoa (1); 110 
ylvouat els, 23, 68; *“— ev, 39 ff. 
ywwokw, 68, 86 

*ypnyopéw, 113, 118 


6é, 58, 75, 95, 104, 106, 162, 202 

dei, 81, 206 

déopat, 73 

déxouat, 25, 51, 183 

did, with genitive, 71, 82, 97, 
911 f.; with accus., 24, 73; 
dca wayrds, 213; ded Et 50 f., 
67, 71 
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Stdxovos, 62 f., hy f. 


dtapapripopas 
ee 148, ea 207; dldwus es, 


*Sixatos, -ws, 46, 145 

*Slanv rhyw, 149 

66, 63 f., 119 

*Stére, 44, 58, 88 

dis, 59 

Suwypsds, 142 

Swwxw, 125 

*Soxiyudtw, 837 f., 106, 129 f.; do- 
xiudiwv (6) rhy capdlay, lvii, 38 

ddéa, 40, 48f., 61; — Xpirod, 1561, 
155 f., 191 

éotdtw, 198 

dSovrAedw, 29 

dvvapts, 147, 155,181 f.; dévapes— 
wvredua, 23 

Swpedy, 206 


éavrots (1st person), 43, 207; 
(2nd person), 123 

éyw Ilaidos, 59 

€0vn (rd), 55 

el, bei —ov (ovx), 208, 211; efrep, 


*eldos, 130 f. 

* ldwhov, 28, 29 

elpnvedw, 123 

*elphyn, 17 f., 109 f.;  elpyjwns 
(rs), 6 Beds, 6 xvptos, 131, 213 

els, 91, 128, 169, 191; els ro 
(infinitive), 48, 56, 73, 91, 
144, 163, 183 f., 207 

els—els, 119; els Exacros, 47, 140 

elsodos, 28, 35 

elre—elre, 118 

éx (€), 37, 40; éx péoov, 177 
*exdlxnots, Exduxos, lvi, 88, 147 f. 

éxdiwxw, lvi, 54 

*éxxrAnola, 16 f. 

*éxdoyh, 21 f. 

Ereyov (wpo-), 67, 174 

édwls, 19 ff., 60, 96, 11 f., 193 f. 

Eumpoo Fev roo Beod, 19, 73, 76 

év, 37, 77, 89, 100, 102, 103, 
122 f., 134, 141, 147, 181, 
194; dv Ocg, Kupiy, Xpwre, 
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x.7.r., 16 f., 52, 72, 80, 101, 
Al f., 201, 204, 210; & péoy, 
4 

évdvrios, 54 f. 

*&yderyua, lvi, 144 

évdotdtw, Ivii, 151, 155 f. 

évdtdw, 114 f. 

*évepyéw (in passive), *--yea, 52, 
176, 181, 184 

évéornxa, 165 f. 

évéxw, 138, 142 

*éyxaxéw, 211 

évxavxdouat, lvi, 141 

*évxéarTw, 59 

évopxl{w, xl, lvi, 106, 136 f. 

évrpéww, 212 

éfarardw, lvi, 166 

etépxopar, 27 

€inxéw, lvi, 26 

éfovdevéw, 128 f. 

*étovola, 207 

*ZEw (ol), 93, 96 

érecra, 101 

érl, with genitive, 19; with da- 
tive, 71, 73, 89; with accusa- 
tive, 152f., 163, 201 

éwiBapéw, lvi., 45, 207 

*éx.Ouula, 53, 85 f. 

ememobéw, Fl . 

émlorapat (€plorapat), 104, 110 

ércoroAn, 186, 164 f., 192, 211, 214 

exer pégpw, 28 

éxisuvayaeryy, 163 

*émepdvewa, -7s, lvi, 61, 180, 217 

épydsopas, 44, 93, 207, 208, 209 

Epyor, 123; —xal Adyos, 194 f.; 
— micrews, 20, 154 

&pxoun, 31, 108 

“*épwrdw (in requests), 80, 121, 
163 


écOlw, 208; see dprov 

ért, 174 

evayyerlf{ouat, 70 

*edayyédoy (76), 28, 88, 65, 148f£, 
190; — rod Oeod, 35, 43, 45 

*eddoxéw, -la, 43, 64, 154 f., 186 

evoxnpbyws, lvi, 93 

etxapurréw, -la, Ixi, 18 f., 72, 
126 f., 140, 187 
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éx9pbs, 212 
€ws, 177 


gdw, 72, 98 f., 101, 117 ff. 


*ryéomar év, 122 f.; — ws, 212 

*ndn, 176 

huets—vtuets, 24, 57 f., 61, 71, 73, 
75, 152, 154, 187 f., 190, 207 

*hpépa, 112, 114 f.; *— Kuplou, 
108 f., 111, 152 

dros, lvi, 32 f., 42 

houxaiw, novxia, 92 f., 210 


Odrrw, 42 

Oauudtw, 151 

OéAnua (Tov) Ocob, 82 f., 127 f. 

*Oédw, 58 f. 

Oeodidaxros, lvii, 91 

Oedbs (6), 65, 169-174, 198, 202 

Onplov (75), of the Apocalypse, 
220 ff. 


OrNBw, -yrs, 25, 145 f. 
*@podw, 164 
Owpaé, 114 f. 


tia (7d), 92 

*Inoots, 17, 30 f., 53, 97 

wa, 55, 78, 81, 111 f., 153, 210 
‘Tovdala (7), 52 

"Tovdaior (oi), 53 

*ioxus, 150 


xa@dwep, 47, 71, 75, 86 

xadevdw, 118, 118 

xablfw els, 169 

xal, 1385, 212; doubled, 53, 59 

*xatpbs, 58, 107, 176 f. 

xaxdv (76), 125 

karéw, 48, 89, 134 f., 190 

xaddy (76), 130; *xadrorodéw, lvi, 
211 

*xapdia, 88, 58, 76, 194, 202 

xard, 181 

KaradayBdvw, 111 

kaTadelrw, 64 

*xaratibw, 144 

*xarapyéw, 130 

*xaraprifw, 74 
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xarevOuyw, 74, 202 

xaréxw, 129 f.; *xaréyov (76), 
karéxwy (6), 175, 177—179, 
223 f., 

xetuat, 66 

*xéXevona, lvi, 100 

*xevbs, els xevév, 35, 68 f. 

knptoow, 45 

KAéwrns—kAéwras, 104, 108, 111 

KNjots, 153 f. 

*xourdouat, of kopwperor, xliv f., 
95-98 

cow? (see later Greek) 

koNaxla, lvi, 39 

komidw, *xéros, 21, 44, 68 f., 121, 
206 f. 

xparéw, 191 f. 

xplyw, -ots, 143, 186 

*xrdopat (cxedos), 84 f. 

Kupeos (6), 17, 58, 75, 88, 136, 
188, 202, 218 f. 

xUpsos (6d) Inoods, 53 f., 77, 82, 
105, 146, 149, 155 f., 160, 179 

xUpios (6) "Incois Xpurrés, 16 f, 
116 f., 137, 139, 157, 192 f, 
204, 210 

ei 55 


hadéw, 28, 36, 55 

eybmevos Geds, 29, 169 

Aoyos Oeod, 51; — (rod) xuplov, 
26 f., 98, 198; Adyos—duUvams, 
23; Adyos—aveiua, 165; Adyos 
—émiorod}, 164, 192, 194 f., 
211; see Epyov 

*norrol (of), 96, 113; Aowrdy (75), 
78, 80, 197 

Auwéw, 95 


*naxpoOupéw, 125 

padQov, 80 f., 92 
papripioy (76) él, 162 f. 

*paprupopat, 47 

pdprus, 39 f., 45 

* ueOdoKw, * ueObeo, 114 

péddw, 67 

pév, 59 

perd, 25, 77, 146, 210 

iiera alent: 43 


IT, .INDEX OF 


py, with participles, 64, 205; with 
subjunctive, 166, 211; : uh TWs, 
68 f.; pndé, pire, 159, 164 

penxért, 64, 67 

papéopat, pupnrhs, 25, 206 f. 

pyela, lvi, 19, 70 

*uynuovedw, 19, 44, 174 

jbyor, pbvos, 64, 177 

“ubxGos, lvi, 44, 206 f. 
*mvoThpioy, 176 f.; wvorhptow (75) 
THs dvoulas, xlvili, 162, the 
Appendix 


*yaos (6) rod Oeod, 169—171, 224 

vexpol (ol), 101 

vepérn, 101 f. 

yyrio—rio, the various reading, 
32 f.; interpretation of, 42 

yidw, 113 f. 

*youOeréw, 122, 124, 212 

vous, 164 

*yiy, 72, 175, 176 

vot, 112 f.; wuxros xa nudpas, 44, 
78, 206 f. 


olda, 121, 175; with infin., 84; 
— Oedr, 86, 148 f.; ofdare, 24, &e. 

olxodopéw, 119 

olos—dmotos, 24, 28 

d\eOpos, lvi, 149 f. 

ébdcvybwuxos, lvi, 124 

*drdxAnpos— *édroredhs, lvi, 132 

dpelpomat, lvii, 42 f. 

Svouna Tod xuplov ‘Incod (Xpicrov), 
155 f., 204 

Srws, 155 

opaire ph, 125 

*éoy7 (4), 81, 56 f., 116 

*dsolws, vi, 46 

doris, 149 

ért, 22 f., 53, 70 f.,. 169, 208 

od 0é\w, 94 £., 208; odv—ph, 64, 
205; od py}, 99; odx Sri, 207 

*ovpavol (ol), ovpayds, 30, 147 

otrws ypddu, 214; obrws xal, 97; 
kal obrws, 


édeihw, 140, 187 f. 
*ad0os, 86 f. 
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adyrore, 56, 70, 126 

wapd, with genitive, 51, 80 f., 
206; with dative, 206 

*rapayyéddw, *-Ala, 82, 93, 201 £., 
204 f., 208 

wapadléwut, wmapddoors, 191 f., 205 

*wapaxahéw, 47, 65, 80, 92, 103, 
119, 124, 210; *wapdxAnors, 
86 f., 193 

TraparapSdve, 51, 81, 205 

*rapapv0dopat, 47, 124 

Tapdvopos (6), 218 

*wapovola (4), xxvii f., lxiv, 60, 
77, 95-103, 134, 180 f. ;—rot 
dvéuov, 181 ff. 

*wappnodfouat, 8& f. 

was, 112, 125, 127, 136 f. , 182, 199, 
213 f. 

wdoxw wwép, 145; — bd, 53 

warhp, 47; warhp (6), 6 Oeds, 16f., 
741, 139, 157, 192 f. 

Ilaidos, 16, 214 

wepdtw, -ouess, 38, 68; wrepdgwr 
8), 59, 68 

wéwrowOa, 201 f. 

wepl, 117, 163; wept 5é, 90, 107 

*reprepyadgfoua, lvi, 209 f. 

wepixepadrala, lvi, 115 

weptremépuevoc (ol), xliv, lvi, 98 f., 
101 


wepmaréw, 48, 81, 93, 204 f. 

*weprolnots, 116 f., 191 

repocetw, 75, 92 

mwepiocorépws, 58 

miorevovres (ol), 26, 52; mored- 
gayres (ol), 161; mioretw, 38, 
96 ff., 152, 186; wioris {?), 20, 
27, 68, 70, 71, 74, 114 f., 140, 
141 f., 154, 189 f£., 199 

words, 184f., 200 

*riordw, 139, 158 

widvn, 37, 184 

whreovdgw, 75 

wheovexréw, *-tla, xxxiv, lvi, 39, 87 
*wdnpopopla, 23 

wrupbw, 154 

*xveGua, 188, 164 f., 179 f., 189 f.; 
wvevye (r6), 128 f£.; 3 wvetpa aryt- 
ov, 90: see Stvapss 3 ; also Adyos 
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woéw, 91 f., 185, 201 f. 

wovnpoy (76), 131; wovnpds, 199; 
wovnpos (6), 59, 200 

ropvela, 82 f. 

*wpa-yua (75), 87 f. 

rpdoow Ta téa, 92 

Bale haat (ol), xliv, lvi, 121 f., 

Bere -etwa, lvi, 67, 88 

wpordoxw, lvi, 36 

apbs, 27, 45, 93, 198, 207 

wpos, elul, 67, 174, 208 

mpoceuxh, 19; wpocetyouat, 126 f, 
135, 198 - 

apbcwrov, 58, 73 

xpbgpacis, 39 

*xpognrela, 129 

mwpopjra (ol), 54 

wparov, 166; rpdrov—éreara, 101 

nip, 147 

wos, 28, 81, 206 


ptoua, 199; 


*calvw, lvii, 66 

carebw awd, 164 

*cddweyt, 100 

Zaravads (6), 59f., 168f., 181, 
220 f. 


*pudpevos (6), 31 


oBévyum, 105, 128 

céBacua, 169, 174 

ZeBaords (6), 174 

*onuetov, 182, 214, 221 

onpecdw, lvi, 212 

ZiAds, Zedovayds, 15 f., 188 

*oxedos, 84 f. 

oxéros, 111 f. 

omovddtiw, 58 f. 

*oréyw, lvi, 64, 67 

oré\\oua ad, lvi, 204 f. 

orépavos kavxhoews, lvii, 60 

orhxw, 72, 191 

ornpliw, 65, 200 ;—r7v_ xapédlay, 
lvii, 76, 194 

oungudérns, lvi, 53 

ovy, 97, 102 f.; see dua 

cuvavaulyruua, 212 

ouvepyés, 62 f., 64 f. 

owfw, 55; owrnpla, 115, 188 f. 
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*cgGpa, 183 


raxéws, 164 
Téxvov, 42, 47 
rédos, els, 56 f. 
*répas, 182, 221 
rnpéw, 134 
TlOepac els, 116 
Turh, 84 f. 
Tiuseos, 15 
twés, 209 
tlyw, Ivi, 149 
Tovyapoiy, 89 
rowbros (6), 210 
roxy, éy wayri, 27 
rére, 110, 179 
w, 198 
Tpéros, ie 2138 
tpopés, 42 f. 
toros, 25 vt 207 


bBpltw, 36 

ulds (6) ris drwdelas, 168; — tpeé- 
pas, x. 7.r., lvii, 112; vids (6) 
Tou Oeoi, 29 f. 

dwaxotw, 211; —rye edayyerly, 
148 

iwép, 141, 145; bxép—wepl, 65, 
168 

drepalpw, 168 f. 

iwepavidvw, lvi, 140 

imrepBalyw, ivi, 87 
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bwepexwepioood, -@s, lvi, 78 
*iropovh, 21, 141 f., 202 f. 

dvorephuara (rd) ris mlorews, 
xxvii, xxxv ff., 74 


d0dyw, 84, 56 f., 99 
grraderdla, 90 f. 
Pirnua, 135 f. 
*pidoriméopat, 92 
PASE, 147 

guridcow, 200 

*os, 112 


xalpw, xapd, 61, 78, 126 

*ydps () rob Oeod, 17f., 156 f., 
157f., 193f. ; — row xuplov ’Inaov 
Xpecrof, 187, 156 f., 214 

xd propa, 158 

xetpl, ri éup, xl, 214; xepot» (rats) 
épydfterdat, 93 

xpelav Exw, 90, 98 f., 107 

Xpiorés, 17; xpiorr és (6), 203; 
Xpiords "Inoovs, 52 f., 127 f. 

*xpbvos—kaitpds, 107 


Yedbos, 182, 185, 221 
ux, 48, 183 


wdly, 110 

wpa, 58 

ws, 47, 165 ; — édy, 42; —8ri, 165f. 
wore, 28, 108, 119, 141, 169 
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Work 
Prometheus Vinctus 
Aves—Plutus—Ranae 
Vespae 
Nubes 
Olynthiacs 
Heracleidae 
Hercules Furens 


Hippolytus 
Iphigencia in Aulis 
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Iliad VI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV 


Iliad rx, x 

Somnium, Charon, etc. 
Menippus and Timon 
Apologia Socratis 
Crito 
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Editor Price 
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99 3/6 
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GREEK continued. 


Axther Work Editor Price 
Plutarch Demosthenes Holden 4/6 
” Gracchi a 6/- 
99 Nicias ry s/- 
ss Sulla i 6/- 
. Timoleon ‘ 6/- 
Sophocies Oedipus Tyrannus ace 4l- 
Thucydides Book III pratt 5/- 
wee Book vI - In the Press 
- Book vit Holden 5/- 
Xenophon Agesilaus Hailstone 2/6 
95 Anabasis Vol. I. Text Pretor 3/- 
e - Vol. II. Notes a 4/6 
” ” I, a) ‘ 4l- 
- a I, I, Iv, V i a]- cack 
. ve I, VI, VII 2/6 cack 
a 743 I, 1, II, IV, V, VI Edwards 1/6 each 
(With complete Vocabularies) 
“s Hellenics 1, 11 - 3/6 
- Cyropaedeia 1 Shuckburgh 2/6 
” 93 i ” a/- 
a . Ill, IV, V Holden 5/- 
. VI, VII, VII 3 5/- 
an Memorabilia I Edwards 2/6 
” 99 Il ry) 2/6 
: LATIN. 
Bede Eccl. History 111, IV Lumby 7/6 
Caesar De Bello Gallico 
Com. I, II, VI, VII! Peskett 1/6 each 
a »» II-III, and Vil . ‘s al- each 
" sx I-III ry 3/- 
. » %IV-V 1/6 
ts » 1,0, 11, Iv, V,VI, VI Shuckburgh 1/6 eack 
(With complete Vocabularies) 
a De Bello Civili. Com. 1 Peskett af, 
5 Com. II 3/6 
Cicero Actio Prima in C. Verrem Cowie 1/6 
i De Amicitia Reid 3/6 
- De Senectute »» 3/6 
5 De Officiis. Bk 111 Holden al/- 
. Pro Lege Manilia Nicol 1/6 
- Div. in Q. Caec. et Actio 
Prima in C. Verrem Heitland & Cowie 3/- 
‘3 Ep. ad Atticum. Lib. _ Pretor 3/- 
Orations against Catiline Nicol 2/6 
5. In Catilinam 1 Flather 1/6 
(With Vocabulary) 
8 Philippica Secunda Peskett 3/6 
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LATIN continued. 


Axnthor Work Editor Price 

Cicero Pro Archia Pocta Reid “6 

‘ », Balbo os 1/6 

“g » Milone 3 2/6 

~ » Murena Heitland 3/- 

is »» Plancio Holden 4/6 

si » Sulla Reid 3/6 

. Somnium Scipionis Pearman — a|- 

Cornelius Nepos Four parts Shuckburgh 1/6 cach 

Horace Epistles. Bk1 Px 2/6 

- Odes and Epodes Gow 5/- 

s Odes. Books 1, 11 a|- cack 

i » Books, Iv; Epodes , . 1/6 cach 

v5 Satires. Book I a|- 

Juvenal Satires Duff 5/- 

Livy Book | H. J. Edwards Jn the Press 

» Conway 2/6 

» IV, IX, XXVI Stephenson 2/6 each 

ne » VI Marshall 2/6 

fe » V Whibley 2/6 

- XXI, XXII Dimsdale 2/6 each 

», (adapted from) Story of the Kingsof Rome G. M. Edwards 1/6 

Lucan Pharsalia. Bk 1 Heitland & Haskins 1/6 

‘ De Bello Civili. Bk vir Postgate a/- 

Lucretius Book ul! Du a|- 

» ~+'V 99 al- 

Ovid Fasti. Book vI Sidgwick 1/6 

5 Metamorphoses, Bk 1 Dowdall 1/6 

s Bk vit Summers 1/6 

r, Selections from the Tristia Simpson 1/6 
(With Vocabulary) 

+ Phaedrus Fables. Bks 1 and 1 Flather 1/6 
(With Vocabulary) 

Plautus Epidicus Gray 3/- 

os Stichus Fennell 2/6 

és Trinummus Gray 3/6 

Quintus Curtius Alexander in India Heitland & Raven 3/6 

Sallust Catiline Summers a/- 

99 ugu ” 6 

Tacitus Agricola and Germania Stephenson 3/- 

‘3 Hist. Bk I Davies 3/6 

a » Bk Summers 2/6 

Terence Hautontimorumenos Gray 3/- 

Vergil Aeneid 1 to XII Sidgwick 1/6 each 

+, »> 1, 11, V, VI,IX,X,XI,XII_,, 1/6 each 

(With complete Vocabularies) 

Bucolics . 1/6 

3 Georgics 1, 11, and Ill, IV * 3|- cach 

- Complete Works, Vol. 1, Text  ,, 3/6 

as ss “< Vol. 11, Notes 5, 4/6 
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FRENCH. 
The Volumes marked * contain Vocabulary. 

Author Work Editor 
About Le Roi des Montagnes Ropes 
*Biart d j’étais petit, Pts 1, 11 Boielle 
Boileau L’Art Poétique Nichol Smith 
Corneille La Suite du Menteur Masson 

S Polyeucte Braunholtz 
De Bonnechose Lazare Hoche Colbeck 
“ Bertrand du Guesclin Leathes 
iy ” 1» Part 9 
Delavigne Louis XI Eve 
‘3 Les Enfants d’Edouard ” 
De Lamartine ee d’Arc Clapin & Ropes 
De Vigny Canne de Jonc Eve 
*Dumas La Fortune de D’Artagnan Ropes 
*Enault Le Chien du Capitaine Verrall 
Erckmann-Chatrian La Guerre Clapin 
re Waterloo Ropes 
‘s Le Blocus bs 
Be Madame Thérése 3 
a Histoire d’un Conscrit 53 
Gautier Voyage en Italie (Selections) Payen Payne 
Guizot Discours sur |’Histoire de la 
Révolution d’Angleterre Eve 
Hugo Les Burgraves < 
*Malot Remi et ses Amis Verrall 
ee Remi en Angleterre ‘ 
Merimée Colomba (Abridged) Ropes 
Michelet Louis XI & Charles the Bold _,, 
Moliére Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme Clapin 

“ L’Ecole des Femmes Saintsbury 

” Les Précieuses ridicules Braunholtz 

rv » (Abridged Edition) on 

~ Le Misanthrope “ 

‘6 L’Avare ” 
“Perrault ‘airy Tales Rippmann 
Piron La Métromanie Masson 
Ponsard Charlotte Corday Ropes 
Racine Les Plaideurs Braunholtz 

re » (Abridged E.itron) ‘% 

- Athalie Eve 
Saintine Picciola Ropes 
Sandeau Mdlle de la Seigliére is 
Seribe & Legouvé Bataille de Dames Bull 
Scribe — Le Verre d’Eau Colbeck 
Sédaine Le Philosophe sans le savoir Bull 
Souvestre Un Philosophe sous les Toits Eve 


” Le Serf & Le Chevrierde Lorraine Ropes 
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FRENCH continued. 


Author Work Editor Price 
“Souvestre Le Serf Ropes 1/6 
Spencer A Primer of French Verse 3/- 
Staél,Mmede Le Directoire Masson & Prothero 32/- 

” Dix Années d’Exil (Book 11 
chapters 1—8) re 2/- 
Thierry Lettres sur l’histoire de 
France (XUI—xxXIVv) - 2/6 
” Récits des Temps Mérovin- 
giens, I—111 Masson & Ropes 3/- 
Villemain Lascaris ou les Grecs du xv* Siécle = Masson 2/- 
Voltaire ee a Siécle de Louis 
Masson & Prothero 2/6 cach 
Xavier de La” eune Sibérienne. 
Maistre jeune dela Cited Aostet Masson 1/6 
GERMAN. 
The Volumes marked * contain Vocabulary. 
* Andersen Eight Fairy Tales Rippmann 2/6 
Benedix Dr Wespe Breul 3{- 
Freytag Der Staat Friedrichs des 
Grossen Wagner a/- 
9 Die Journalisten Eve 2/6 
Goethe Knabenjahre (1749—1761) | Wagner & Cartmell af 
in Hermann und Dorothea ge i 3/6 
” Iphigenie Breul 3/6 
“Grimm Selected Tales Rippmann 3/- 
Gutzkow Zopf und Schwert Wolstenholme 3/6 
Hacklinder Der geheime Agent E. L. Milner Barry 3/- 
Hauff Das Bild des Kaisers Breul 3/- 
9 Das Wirthshaus im Spessart Schlottmann 
& Cartmell 3/- 
” Die Karavane Schlottmann 3/- 
ris Der Scheik von Alessandria Rippmann 2/6 
Immermann Der Oberhof Wagner 3/- 
*Klee Die deutschen Heldensagen Wolstenholme 3/- 
Kohlrausch Das Jahr 1813 Cartmell 2/- 
Lessing Minna von Barnhelm Wolstenholme 3/- 
Lessing & Gellert Selected Fables Breul 3/- 
Mendelssohn  Selectc.! Letters Sime 3/- 
Raumer Der erste Kreuzzug Wagner 2/- 
Riehl Culturgeschichtliche 
Novellen Wolstenholme 3/- 
ee Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 
rechtigkeit Gottes 9 3/- 
Schiller Wilhelm Tell Breul 3/6 
3 ‘ (Abridged Edition) 1/6 
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GERMAN continued. 


Work Editor Price 
Geschichte des dreissigjah- 
rigen Kriegs. Book ul. Breul 3/- 
Maria Stuart 3 3/6 
Wallenstein I. (Lager and 
Piccolomini) ,, 3/6 
Wallenstein II. (Tod) - 3/6 
Prinz Eugen von Savoyen Quiggin 2/6 
Ernst, HerzogvonSchwaben Wolstenholme 3/6 
Ballads on German History Wagner a/- 
German Dactylic Poetry - 3/- 
SPANISH. 
Los Ladrones de Asturias Kirkpatrick 3/- 
ENGLISH. 
History of the Reign of 
King Henry VII Lumby 3/- 
Essays West 3/6 & 5/- 
New Atlantis G. C. M. Smith 1/6 
Essays Lumby al- 
Robinson Crusoe, Part I Masterman a/- 
Microcosmography West 3/- & 4/- 
Poems Tovey 4l- & 5/- 
Ode on the Spring and The Bard ,, 8d. 
Ode on the Spring and The Elegy ,, 8d. 
The Heroes E. A. Gardner 2/- 
Tales from Shakespeare Flather 1/6 
Lord Clive Innes 1/6 
Warren Hastings + 1/6 
William Pitt and Earl of Chatham _,, 2/6 
ohn Bunyan » 1/- 
Jobn Milton Flather 6 
Lays and other Poems 4 1/6 
ASketch of Ancient Philosophy 
from Thales to Cicero 3/6 
Handbook of English Metre 2/- 
History of King Richard III Lumby 6 
Utopia ” 3/6 
Arcades and Comus Verity 3/- 
Ode on the Nativity, L’Alle- 6 
gro, Il Penseroso & Lycidas ” 2/ 
Comus & Lycidas ; me a|- 
Samson Agonistes ‘ 2/6 
Sonnets ” 1/6 
Paradise Lost, six parts .; 2[- cach 
Essay on Criticism West ale 
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ENGLISH continued. 


Work 


Marmion 

Lady of the Lake 

Lay of the last Minstrel 
Legend of Montrose 
Lord of the Isles 

Old Mortality 
Kenilworth 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Twelfth Night 

Julius Caesar 

The Tempest 

King Lear 

Merchant of Venice 
King Richard II 

As You Like It 

King Henry V 

Macbeth 


Shakespeare & Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen 


Sidney 
Wallace 


West 


Carlos 
Mill 
Bartholomew 


Robinson 
Jackson 


An Apologie for Poetrie 


Editor 
Masterman 
Flather 
Simpson 

F lather 
Nicklin 

F lather 
Verity 
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Skeat 
Shuckburgh 


Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle 


Elements of English Grammar 


English Grammar for Beginners 


Key to English Grammars 


Short History of British India 


Elementary Commercial Geography 


Atlas of Commercial Geography 


Church Catechism Explained 


The Prayer Book Explained. Part I 
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MATHEMATICS. 
Elementary Algebra 4/6 
Geometrical Drawing 
Part 1 2/6 
Part 11 a/- 
Books I—VI, XI, XII Taylor 5/- 
Books I—VvI » 4l- 
Books I—Iv Y 3/- 
Also separately 
Books 1, & 11; 11, & Iv; v, & v1; x1, & X11 1/6 cack 
Solutions to Exercises in Taylor’s 
Euclid W. W. Taylor 10/6 
And separately 
Solutions to Bks I—1rv Pe 6/- 
Solutions to Books v1. xI +3 6/- 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES, ETC. 
MATHEMATICS continued. 


Axthor Work Editor Price 
Hobson & Jessop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 4/6 
Loney Elements of Statics and Dynamics 7/6 

Part 1. Elements of Statics 4/6 
» Ut. Elements of Dynamics 3/6 
on Elements of Hydrostatics 4/6 
ss Solutions to Examples, Hydrostatics 5/- 
‘5 Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 7/6 
i“ Mechanics and Hydrostatics 4/6 
{Sanderson Geometry for Young Beginners 1/4 
Smith, 0. Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 3/6 
ee Part 1. Chapters I—vi11. Elementary, with 
or without answers a|- 
‘+ Part 11. Chapters 1x—xx, with or without 
answers al- 
Hale, G. Key to Smith’s Arithmetic 7/6 
EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 
+Bidder & mee ead Peony - 4/6 
e Education of the Young 
TBosanquet from the Republic of Pure} 2/6 
+Burnet Aristotle on Education 2/6 
Comenius Life and Educational Works S.S. Laurie 3/6 
Three Lectures on the Practice of 
Education: 
Eve I. On Marking 
Sidgwick II. On Stimulus L 
Abbott III. On the Teaching of Latin | 1 vO j- 
Verse Composition 
Parrar General Aims of the Teacher ! 6 
Poole Form Management ere ; 
+Hope & Browne A Manual of School Hygiene 3/6 
Locke Thoughts on Education R. H. Quick 3/6 
+MacCunn The Making of Character 2/6 
Milton . Tractate on Education O. Browning 2/- 
Sidg wick On Stimulus i 
Thring Theory and Practice of Teaching 4/6 
¢Shuckburgh A Short History of the Greeks 4/6 
+Woodward A Short History of the Expansion of 
the British Empire {1 500— 1902) 4l- 
Tt » An Outline History of the British 
Empire (1500—1902) 1/6 net 
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